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MODERN GREECE.* 


GREECE is the smallest of European kingdoms; it barely comprises 
one million two hundred thousand inhabitants, and its revenue does not 
exceed twenty millions of francs. With its finances in such a depreciated 
condition, its army, and indeed its civil society, in a state of chronic dis- 
organisation, Greece must alter much before it can give cause for anxiety 
on the part of Turkey. The government has no means of enfranchising 
the rayahs, or even of sustaining a serious insurrection against the autho- 
rity of the Porte in Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, or Crete. Hence it is 
that many persons, after having deemed Greece to be capable of conquer- 
ing a considerable portion of the Ottoman Empire, have, by a reversion 
of ideas to the other extreme, come to consider her as a country without 
influence or future, and as condemned to vegetate in anarchy within her 
own narrow limits, The Greeks pay heavily in the present day for the 
errors of the partisan chiefs and the exaggerated enthusiasm excited in 
her cause in 1821. How many imagined that, the moment the Turks 
were expelled from Athens, there would be seen to spring forth, as it 
were by enchantment, the wisdom of Solon, the disinterestedness of 
Aristides, the genius of Themistocles, the great works of Phidias, and 
that the times of Pericles would be revived with the proclamation of in- 
dependence. In the present day disappointed enthusiasts, finding neither 
heroism nor sublime virtues, go to the other extreme, and declare that 
there is nothing but deceit and cowardice. Yet one of the great misfor- 
tunes of the modern Greeks is that, while much spoken of, they have never 
been sufficiently studied or understood. ‘The most mistaken notions are 
current in regard to the respectability of the women and the moral and 
intellectual character of the men. This is chiefly owing to the corruption 
of the mass, the restlessness and place-seeking of a few vain people, and 
the intrigues of factions. Just as we see in America the quiet influence 
of the socially respectable party crushed by the noisy clamour of less re- 
putable partisanship, so the positive virtues—domestic, social, and poli- 
tical—of the educated Greeks are entirely lost sight of in the turbulence 
of a few discontented yet ambitious persons. 

Greece was, in reality, cireumstanced in olden times as it is in the pre- 
sent day. The republics of Sparta and Athens, ever at war one with 
the other, were placed in regard to Persia precisely as modern Greece is 
m regard to the Turkish empire. By a wondrous effort of patriotism, 
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they were enabled when united to repel the invasion of Xerxes just as 
modern Greece cast off the yoke of the sultans; but Hellenic Greece 
would not have had the means to overthrow the power of the Achemenides 
had it not been for the aid of the Hellenised peoples of Lesser Asia. It 
was when acting as an auxiliary force to the legions of Cyrus in rebellion, 
that the Greeks first learnt in the heart of Babylonia the real weakness 
of the Persians. An essentially maritime people, the Greeks had long 
before the Macedonian conquests founded cities all along the coasts of 
Asia Minor, from whence their intellectual and commercial superiority 
penetrated into the interior, and brought the more barbarous races under 
their natural ascendancy. It was the same in Syria and at Alexandria, 
as also in the Black Sea, where Greek colonies anticipated Odessa and 
Kaffa. So in the present day the Greeks represent the motive power in 
the Turkish empire. Wherever commerce, industry, and civilisation 
have attained any positive amount of glevelopment in that empire, it is 
chiefly to the Greeks that this is to be attributed. Of all the mixed races 
—Turkish, Armenian, Servian, Bulgarian, Maronite, Arab, or Kurd— 
that people the Turkish empire, the Greeks are the most intelligent. 
The Roumans of Wallachia and Moldavia are their only rivals in this re- 
spect. The Greeks hold, indeed, almost the entire local coasting trade in 
their hands ; and they are, with trifling exceptions among the Armenians 
and others, the only manufacturing classes. They are more domestic, 
united, and virtuous in their private life than many other Southern 
nations. The respect with which they treat the sex, so distinct from 
aught that is to be met with even among other Christian races in Turkey 
—notoriously the Danubians—opens of itself the perspective of a superior 
civilisation. 

Those who have studied the condition of Turkey for the last thirty 
vears without bias for Islamism and the Tur k—not as Islamism or as a 
Turk, but as a power to be opposed to the encroachments of Russia— 
have not failed to perceive and to point out two great and undeniable 
facts, which, without having as yet brought about the solution of the 
Eastern question, still most materially influence all passing events; and 
these are the daily increasing decline of the Muhammadans on the one 
side, and the progress of the Christian races on the other. M. le Nor- 
mant, who has travelled and resided for a length of time in the countries 
he treats of, agrees with us on this point, which it has been so long the 
fashion to ignore. “ For now thirty years,” he justly remarks, ‘ the 
Christians of Turkey have increased in numbers, in intelligence, in 
morality, in instruction, and in wealth. They are no longer the pros- 
trate, trembling rayahs of the beginning of the century ; if the tanzimats, 
the hatti-sheriffs, and the hatti-himayiins have remained dead letters— 
if nothing has been really done towards establishing that political equality 
which has been so long promised to different religions and races—they 
possess in the present day the sense of their own strength and of the in- 
creasing weakness of their ruler s, and they know the preponderance must 
one day be with them. It is thus that the only just and practicable 
solution of the Eastern question is working its way, and will be accom- 


_ plished by the regeneration and affranchisement of the Eastern races on 


the soil which their ancestors possessed.” 
The initiative and the principal action in this new order of things will 
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belong incontestably to the Greeks. The Danubians are too much influ- 
enced by Russia; the Servians and Slavonians generally are courageous, 
but they possess little political intelligence; the Armenians are too scat- 
tered, the Maronites too prostrate, the Bulgarians too stupid; yet all, 
even to the Chaldeans and Jacobites of the Assyrian plains, and the 
Nestorians secluded in the snow-clad ranges of Zagros, have principles of 
vitality in them, and ages of oppression to avenge. 

When the Turkish empire shall, as it inevitably will, cramble to 
pieces, and old Christian races shall arise from its ruins, the territorial 
acquisitions of the modern Greeks will possibly comprise neither what the 
Philhellenists of 1821 hoped for, nor what they themselves still dream for 
the future ; it will, on the contrary, be the most limited of all the Chris- 
tian territories; but the Greeks will for a long time enjoy the advantages 
of having set the first example of emancipation among the Christians of 
the East from Turkish thraldom, and of being the most spirited, intelli- 
gent, industrious, and enterprising of the Christian races. 

Hence it is, also, that the kingdom of Greece, small and feeble as it 
is at the present moment, is of first importance in the Eastern question. 
England, in strengthening it by the cession of the Ionian Islands, added 
the corner-stone to the future edifice which is to arise out of the ruins of 
an effete religious, political, and social state of things. The work com- 
menced at Navarino was crowned at Athens and buttressed at Corfu. 
Greece possesses neither money, nor soldiers, nor fleets ; but it possesses a 
power more formidable to Muhammadanism, in its University—the most 
precious fruit that sprang from the affranchisement of the classic soil of 
the Hellenes. Go not only to the scalas of Asia Minor and Turkey, 
but far into the interior, and everywhere ; if you find a physician, he is 
a Greek educated at Athens; if you find a schoolmaster, it is the same. 
Constantinople sends forth a few in the tracks of Turkish regiments, but 
very few. Europe also supplies a quota. But if you meet with a priest 
more intelligent than the ordinary run, a solicitor capable of pleading a 
cause before a consular court, a merchant really doing business, a trader, 
on the sea or land, of capital or enterprise, in most cases he will be 
found to have enjoyed an university education at Atheus. ‘The Univer- 
sity of Athens can, indeed, compare with the best German universities 
of a second order, Every year nine hundred youths, of whom two- 
thirds come from Turkish provinces, arrive there to study law, medicine, 
or theology. It is, indeed, the only university in the East. Matters 
are as yet in a very primitive condition—something like what the Uni- 
versity of Paris was in the middle ages; pupils in rags, even rebellious 
at times—but still working hard. Others are obliged to toil—even to 
exter into domestic service—to have the wherewithal for a few hours’ 
study. But perseverance is never wanting amidst all kinds of difficulties 
and privations. There are few cities in Europe the scene of greater in- 
tellectual activity than Athens in the present day. The first thing to be 
done was to reform their own language, to purify it from Turkish and 
Frankish words; and they did it pitilessly and effectually. The Greeks 
are lovers of politics and litigation to excess ; hence their chambers and 
their law courts are schools of literature; so also are their churches, 
where the gospel aud the litanies of Chrysostom and Basil are read in 
their original texts. 
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The modern Greeks are also almost as enthusiastic as authors, as they 
are as public speakers. There are twenty-seven printing-offices in 
Athens and the Pireus. Others exist at Syra, Nauplia, Tripolitza, Kala- 
mata, Patras, Missolonghi, and Lamia. The value of the books exported 
annually from Greece into Turkey is estimated at from two to three 
millions of frances. Athens alone has eighteen politica! papers, and about 
a dozen more are published in the country. This redundance of political 
journals is, no doubt, a great evil; it turns public attention from indus- 
trial pursuits to unprofitable polemics, and, in many instances, it foments 
discontent, discord, and rebellion. But, as in most countries, the best 
papers are the supporters of order. Those known by the names of 
Legality, Regeneration, Friend of the People, Greek Patriot, and La 
Grece (a French paper), all defend the cause of justice and of constitu- 
tional liberty against the assaults of the revolutionary party, and that 
with infinitely more talent and taste than their opponents. Among 
periodical publications of a higher order are an archeological journal, 
three literary magazines (one of which, the New Pandora, exercises 
considerable influence on the intellectual movement of the day by the 
importance of its articles), two medical journals, one for jurisprudence, 
and one for theology. 

It is the misfortune of modern Greece that its language is so little 
known as it is in Europe. Occasional translations from the Greek 
periodicals of the day would convey a knowledge of intellectual progress 
which is at present little appreciated. Poetry, especially, has ever 
flourished in this favoured climate. But the national songs of the 
klephtes and shepherds have been succeeded in recent times by more 
ambitious compositions. Athanasius Christopoulos led the way with 
his Anacreontic poetry. Rhigas:imparted to it a more manly tone 
and higher aspirations. He was one of the martyrs of the political re- 
generation of the country. Colocotronis was at once a warrior and a 
bard. It seems an imperious necessity in this fine land that all the 
stronger passions should be wedded to poetry. No country during the 
last thirty years has produced more poets, or better. Calvos sang the 
exploits of Canaris and the massacres of Chio in burning verse. Solomos 
composed the national chaunt of Greece whilst the Ottoman shells were 
raining on Missolonghi. Sontzos ridiculed Capodistria with an unjust 
but pitiless satire—a satire which he afterwards devoted with more justice 
to the plague of place-hunters, native and foreign, which has ever 
ceased to devastate the country. Zalacostas has had the advantage of 
being translated into English, Italian, and German. Rhangabé has re- 
vived political comedies with choruses, and that with infinite success ; 
his ‘ Marriage of Koutroulis” is said to be replete with Attic salt ; and 
Valaoritis has reproduced the songs of the klephtes in all their semi- 
barbarous simplicity and grandeur. 

The style of prosaic compositions in Greece, as it generally happens in 
the dawn of a new literature, is Jess defined than that of poetry. The 
History of the War of Independence, by Tricoupis; the History of 
Greek Nationality, by Constantin Paparrhigopoulos; the Life of Wash- 
ington, by Dragoumis; the Byzantine Studies of Zambelli; the Pinlo- 
sophy of History and Cyril Lucaris of Renieris; and the works of 
Asopios,—may be mentioned, however, as displaying many excellences, 
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and great sobriety and purity of style. The struggle for national inde- 
pendence gave birth to an infinity of works, among the best of which 
are those of Colocotronis, aided by the veteran chief Tertzétis; as also 
the History of Souli and the Military Memoirs of General Perrhévos, in 
which Niebuhr declared he found traces of Thucydides. 

Antiquarian science, as is natural in Greece, numbers many distin- 
guished followers. Coumanoudis, Papadopoulos, Rhousopoulos, Perva- 
noglou, and especially Rhangabé (whose tine work on Hellenic Anti- 
quities opened to him the doors of the French Institute), would be consi- 
dered as meritorious archeologists in any country. 

But the studies of the modern Greeks are not limited to national 
antiquities. Galanos has published translations from the Sanscrit, which 
are not to be met with in any other language. A learned Egyptologist — 
Neroutisos—has contributed readings of hieroglyphic inscriptions to the 
New Pandora; and Hebrew is taught in the University. 

Again, Brailas advocates philosophy in a French point of view, while 
Philip Jean upholds the German. The work of Khallis and Pollis on 
“ Oriental Ecclesiastical Law’’ is considered to be classical by all parties; 
and the works of Calligas on Roman Law, of Phrearritis on the Institutes 
of Justinian, and of Nautis on Commercial Law in Antiquity and in 
the time of the Byzantines, are quoted by German jurisconsults with 
esteem. 

Progress is less manifest in the physical and mathematical sciences, 
The genius of the modern Greeks does not, as yet, take that direction, 
They have a few clever physicians and anatomists, one astronomer, 
and one botanist; but as yet they have to depend upon translations in 
their studies of the exact sciences. Translations generally must not. be 
lost sight of, indeed, in estimating the intellectual movement in the 
Hellenic kingdom. The most important works which appear in England, 
France, and Germany, reappear at once as translations in Athens, and 
circulate in that form through the Levant. 

There exist also several learned societies at Athens. That which is de- 
voted to archeology is, as might be expected, the most important and the 
most active. It possesses an invaluable museum, open to the public, in 
the University buildings. The same buildings contain a library of one 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes, a numismatic collection, which in- 
cludes nearly fifteen thousand antique medals, and museums of natural 
history, geology, and natural philosophy. An observatory occupies the 
summit of the ancient hill of the Nymphs. The Acropolis, the Temple 
of Theseus, the Arch of Hadrian, and the Temple of the Winds (Horo- 
logium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes) are all devoted to the preservation of 
those admirable works of sculpture which were allowed to perish under 
the apathetic Turks. 

Every medal has its reverse. ‘The exceeding intellectual aspirations of 
the modern Greeks, which constitutes their external force, is productive 
of weakness within. ‘The Hellenic kingdom is all head and no body. 
Nowhere, not even in Scotland or the Scandinavian states, is instruction 
more general among the people. Eight hundred and thirty primary 
schools are annually attended by sixty-four thousand pupils. Few are to 
be met with who cannot read and write, or are ignorant of the first rules 
of arithmetic. When the present generation shall have attained to man- 
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hood, there will vrobably not be an unlettered individual in the kingdom. 
The people of the country, as well as of the towns, read to an enormous 
extent, but, unfortunately, the bad with the good—bad in politics, we 
mean, for Greece is as yet free from the immoral publications which 
ullulate in Western Europe. Newspapers are actually devoured. For 
higher branches of education there are one hundred and two schools and 
seven gymnasiums. And then, besides the University, upwards of two 
hundred young Greeks go annually to German and French universities, 
where they are looked upon as the most intelligent and studious pupils. 

This passion for intellectual improvement is a splendid thing to con- 
template, but it is pushed too far in Greece. Every one aspires to the 
liberal professions, whilst the more modest but remunerative pursuits of 
arts, trade, and commerce are to a certain extent neglected. This, also, 
whilst the exceedingly confined limits of the country leaves them without 
an opening for their talents. Greece possesses lawyers, phy sicians, poli- 
ticians, journalists, and literary men sufficient for a great empire; and 
although government has multiplied places out of all proportion with the 
resources of the budget, still this is not a fraction of what is sought for 
by the innumerable competitors. The union of the Ionian Islands will 
in this respect add to the previously existing embarrassment ; for there are 
no class of Greeks more rapacious and greedy of place than the Ionians. 
The army, in a country so cireumstanced, can naturally present but few 
chances of preferment. Now all these educated youths, finding no opening 
for their talents, suffer and become discontented. Add to this a spirit of 
scepticism, incredulity, infidelity, and subversion, which arise from an 
education which is especially incomplete in its moral and religious teach- 
ings, and are further fermented by what is called “ French philosophy,” 
and it will be easily understood how Greece abounds with persons who 
are ever ready to revolutionise everything in the avidity of personal 
ambition. Lawyers without briefs, doctors without patients, literary men 
without occupation, learned men without a career, aud officers with no 
prospect of promotion, constitute in all countries classes that are dan- 
gerous to the cause of morality, order, and stability ; and Greece makes 
no exception to the general rule. 

A French merchant, who had resided many years at Athens, is re- 
ported to have said to Lord Byron, “ They are just the same ragamuffins 
that they were in the time of Themistocles.” There eannot be, says M. 
le Normant, a sounder judgment emitted upon the Greeks. Never has 
national character less changed than theirs, after the lapse of ages and 
the numberless vicissitudes to which they have been subjected. They 
possess the sarne intelligence as their ancestors, the same quickness of 
apprehension, the same accuracy of judgment, the same patriotism ; but 
they have preserved their defects as well as their good qualities. Frivolity, 
turbulence, vanity, cunning, and jealousy are as much characteristic of 
modern Greece as they were of the republics of Sparta and Athens. The 
peasant who banished Aristides because he was tired of hearing him called 
“The Just,” would find many representatives in our own times. ‘The 
Greek is essentially that complex being personified by the demos of 
Parrhasius, whose face bore the expression of all the vices and all the 
virtues. ‘They combine what appear to be the most opposite qualities 
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and defects. They are greedy of money, yet prodigal in expenditure ; 
avaricious, yet generous; egotistical, and yet ready to make sacrifices ; 
obsequious, and yet proud ; self-possessed, and yet easily carried away ; 
endowed with common sense, and yet prone to senseless illusions and 
charmed with the merest chimeras. ‘The same man capable of the most 
patriotic devotion would not hesitate to lead his country to an abyss, if 
his pride or personal ambition were concerned. Hence it is that so 
many contradictory opinions have been formed of their character, all con- 
taining some truth, with something erroneous. There are no people 
more difficult to understand by a stranger; it requires a prolonged resi- 
dence among them to obtain an intimate knowledge of their virtues and 
their foibles, and to arrive at a just estimate of their real character. 

Not only has the national character remained the same viewed as a 
whole, but the same local features are met with as in olden times. The 
Beeotian is always stupid and laborious; the Acarnanian bellicose and 
thieving ; the Arcadian simple and upright in his pastoral life; the Spar- 
tan rude and brave, persevering but incapable of duplicity. The indulgence 
of the Lycurgan law seems to have remained a feature with the Maniotes 
and the mountaineers of Pindus; the islanders preserve the delicacy of 
the Ionian genius, but at the same time his proneness to duplicity. 

The modern Greeks have also preserved the memory of their history, 
even to those poetic traditions which peopled the most isolated sites, the 
darkest forests, and the solitudes of the sea with divinities. Even in our 
own times, when Christianity has turned the Olympus into a stage-effect, 
Nature is not Nature to this imaginative people. It is the home of fan- 
tastic creations which murmur with the brook, sigh with the breeze, and 
flutter with the leafy trees. St. George and St. Demetrius have in- 
herited the fame of the Dioscuri, St. Nicolas the trident of Neptune, and 
St. Elias takes the place of the ancient Helios on the summits of the 
mountains. Popular imagination still haunts fountains with nereids. The 
peasants of Eleusis relate the legend of St. Demeter and her daughter, 
who was carried away by a Turkish aga of Epirus; and those of Corinth, 
the story of a fair Aphrodite aud her numerous suitors. Charon is always 
the messenger of death ; nor has Pluto yielded the empire of the infernal 
regious to Lucifer, for they are still termed, as in antiquity, Hades or 
Tartarus. ‘The shepherd still sees phantoms arise on the plain of Mara- 
thon, and the sick offer crowns to a column once consecrated to Escula- 
pius. People curious about the future may be seen wending their way 
to the prophetic oaks of Dodona ; and sterile women may be met making 
pilgrimages to a rock which once lay within the precincts of the Temple 
of Diana. Captains of pallikaris consult the shoulder-blade of a sheep, 
as their ancestors did the entrails; and the men comb and adorn them- 
selves for the combat as the Spartans did at Thermopylae, their hair 
brushed behind, after the fashion of the Abantes. In all popular festivals 
the profusion of flowers and garlands, the choruses of men and women, 
and the very dances, recal the descriptions of classical writers. 

To argue, as has been done, that the Hellenic blood is no longer there, 
that the race has been changed by multiplied invasions, and that there are 
as many Slavoniaus as true Greeks in the peninsula, would be to uphold 
the most marvellous phenomenon in history—to believe that the Hellenic 
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mind remained or was transmitted to the bodies of other races! The 
Greeks neither became Albanians by the influence of the Arnaut colonies, 
nor Italians by that of the V enetians, nor Osmanlis by that of the Turks, 
no more than they have become Slavenians. On the contrary, so tenacious 
is the nationality of the Greeks, that the tendency has ever been to absorb 
other nations. ‘There were Christians of all races in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Coletti was a W allach of the Pindus, Hajji-Christos a Bul- 
garian, Vasso a Montenegrin, and the bold sailors of Hydra, the in- 
domitable pallikaris of Souli, Nicaoulis, Tombazis, Botzaris, and Tzavellas 
were Albanians; but they were all Greeks in sentiment, spirit, and genius; 
they fought for Greece, and would have been offended if their nationality 
had been questioned. The tenacity of the Greek nationality may be wit- 
nessed in the Fanar of Constantinople, and in the remotest parts of 
Turkey in Europe and of Asia Minor. A Greek village in the Balkan 
or in the Taurus is a Greek colony, without admixture with surrounding 
races. 

The Philhellenes of 1821 were, then, to a certain extent justified in 
saying that they interested themselves in the cause of the descendants of 
the Greeks of old, but they deceived themselves in supposing that these 
Greeks were those of Miltiades and of Pericles. Retrograding towards 
barbarism during four centuries of Turkish domination, the Hellenic 
people had returned to the condition they were in in the time of Homer. 
The state of society in what are designated the heroic ages was essentially 
one of violence. ‘This is precisely what happens in some parts of Greece. 
Brigands reappear periodically in some provinces, in the face of all the 
efforts made by government to put a stop to such a state of things. The 
evil had its origin in the circumstance that under the Turks the Klepthe 
—outlaw, bandit, or brigand—was a kind of national manifestation 
against e's ‘oke of the Osmanlis. Hence he became invested with a kind 
of glory. The short period that has elapsed since the establishment of 
independence has not sufficed to efface impressions of olden times, and 
make the Klepthes and their descendants understand that, the political 
condition of the country having changed, that which was once an act of 
patriotism is now a crime, ‘This is still more the case in the provinces 
which adjoin upon ‘Turkey, and are within the latter country ; there the 
same state of things holds good as in 1821, so that it is all the more 
difficult to get the ‘Klepthes to understand that they are patriots on one 
side of an ill-defined frontier and bandits on the other. But even in 
modern Greece the Klepthes are in reality more frequently political par- 
tisans than actual banditti, or they make such an excuse for their outrages. 
In most instances they only assault the partisans of the opposite party. 
The bandit, strictly speaking , who robs indiscriminately, and of which the 
famous Davelis may be said to have furnished the most ferocious type in 
1856, is not so much a Greek proper as a Turkish Greek, who can com- 

ensate for his evil practices by bribing his rulers. There are few bandits 
in the Archipelago or the Peloponnesus. 

The existence of Klepthism in Greece would appear to be opposed to 
what has been previously said of the progress of education. But whilst 
so many Greeks seek to be academicians, philosophers, and poets, there 
are no engineers and mechanics. ‘The roads are in a primitive condition; 
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the plough is still that of Triptolemus ; carts, nay even barrows, are un- 
known a few leagues from Athens and of a few other cities ; beds are never 
met with in rural districts ; wine is still carried in skins. It is not the first 
time that Greece has presented the contrast of a remarkable intellectual 
development with an almost barbarous state of society. 

Labouring as modern Greece is doing to emancipate itself from the 
state of barbarism in which it had been cast by the Turks, it is a country 
of contrasts. This condition of things may be seen in the very streets of 
Athens. By the side of a shop where the master sits in Turkish fashion 
counting his beads, may be seen that of a French milliner, or a café with 
a mahogany billiard-table. Here a group of sailors may be seen walkin 
by in their red jackets and white trousers, holding one another by the 
little finger, with that jerking manner which is so peculiar to them ; there 
sit a party of Greeks dressed in European fashion, smoking cigars and 
imbibing Bass’s pale ale. One wears the Greek costume with a straw 
hat, another a European coat over a white petticoat. By the side of the 
most refined civilisation men are met with with the manners almost of 
savages, and by the side of instincts almost as democratic as those of 
America are to be seen feudal practices which belonged to the tenth cen- 
tury, based on violence and supported by rapine. 

It is not surprising, then, that Greece should be still exposed to fre- 
quent troubles. It is going through that ordeal which all countries have 
to go through before they settle down into a regular condition adapted 
to their social wants. It will probably take some time, although, happily, 
a constitutional monarchy, before a perfect harmony is established. 

One of the most permanent and lasting causes of trouble in Greece 
exists in the untoward fact that in all the Greek provinces (among all the 
Greeks would be an impossibility, for they are scattered over Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor), viz. in all the provinces which by their popu- 
lation are essentially Greek, as in Epirus, Thessalony, and parts of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, the actual independence of Hellenic Greece has given 
birth to a very natural desire to participate in the benefits arising from a 
similar condition of things. The emancipated Greeks, on their side, 
sympathise with their oppressed countrymen, and will probably never 
cease to agitate for their fusion into Greece Proper. The recent decease 
of an eminent diplomatist—Lord Palmerston— who, although a supporter 
of constitutional government and, to a certain extent, of the rights of 
nationalities, yet tenaciously upheld that the integrity of the Austrian 
and ‘Turkish empires, made up of congregations of races, was necessary 
to the stability of Europe, and the example given by England in the 
cession of the Ionian Islands, will both combine to strengthen rather than 
to impair this national feeling and now long-standing impulse. Greece,” 
says M. Je Normant, “ stifles in the limited space that Europe has con- 
signed to it. It is only by a miracle of Providence that it has been en- 
abled to Jive and progress in it hitherto; but in proportion to that ver 
progress does it feel itself more and more suffocated. It is Europe itself 
that has created these agitations, which are a constant source of anxiety, 
and it depends upon her to make them disappear by giving more equit- 
able limits to Greece, in which it can jive and develop itself at the same 
time that it follows the beaten track of peaceable progress.” 
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M. le Normant strongly repudiates the opprobrium cast on the Greeks, 
of dishonesty. “ We have,” he says, “ travelled three times in Greece, we 
have arms a long time in towns and in the country, and we never met 
with a man who wronged us of a centime.” ‘This, however, was ad- 
mittedly in great part owing to-his familiarity with the language, which 
enabled him to dispense with interpreters, guides, and servants, who 
often prey upon strangers and then Jay it to the account of the natives 
—not only in Greece, but throughout the Levant.. The door of his house 
at Athens was, he says, never locked, With regard to commercial 
probity, our author also says that it is not the merchants established in 
the scalas who ought to throw the first stone, and that the number and 
position of Greek houses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, Marseilles, 
and Vienna attest that want of probity is, at all events, not the general 
rule in Hellenic commerce. 

There is unquestionably much corruption in Greece, especially in the 
towns, as there is throughout the Levant. Such is to be met with 
among officials and political men, as well as among the business classes. 
This corruption arises from centuries of thraldom, just as in Russia and 
the Danubian Provinces, and from the sudden contact of European eivi- 
lisation with elements which were not in a state of preparation to receive 
its direct contact. But the vices and corruption which are met with on 
the surface do not exist im the masses; and the further we descend in the 
social scale, the more rarely are they to be encountered. 

The people, as a principle, keep themselves aloof from political agita- 
tious. Friends of order, attached to the principles of constitutional 
monarchy, feeling the necessity for tranquillity, and endowed with good 
common sense, the masses look with contempt at the struggles for power 
among political partisans, and abstain from taking part in them. It was 
only a year ago that they spontaneously organised themselves as a 
national guard, and saved Greece from anarchy by stifling civil war, 
putting down brigandage, and repressing the disbanded soldiery, who 
were ready to give themselves up to the most shameless excesses. 

The people of modern Greece M. le Normant declares to be laborious, 
patient, and of extraordinary chastity for a Southern people. This in the 
face of opinions so generally entertained to the contrary, that many still 
deride the enthusiasm of Byron. The Aspasias of Constantinople and the 
Scalas are always designated as Greeks, when they are often not so, 
but of mixed race—lItalian, Greek, Maltese, Armenian, French, and 
German—essentially Levantine. The manners of the Hellenic people 
are mild, and their dispositions good. The peasants, single-hearted and 
kindly disposed, receive the traveller with touching affability, care for 
him as for a brother if he is ill, and seek to amuse him if he appears to 
be sorrowful. They soon attach themselves to those who take an interest 
in them, An Englishman who has been thirty years in Athens declares 
that robbery by servants is unknown. 

Go into the interior of families, and you will meet with religious senti- 
ments without hypocrisy, real virtues without ostentation, a great respect 
for the purity of girls and the white hairs of old age, union among 
brothers, reciprocal confidence, and a calm and happy mode of life with- 
out domestic jars. It is the family in Greece, and especially that in the 
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country, which has preserved the nation. Never has a people been so 
degraded as the Greeks. Servile under the Romans, adulatory under the 

tines, and utterly prostrated under the Turks, even Christianity— 
so fanatically opposed to all progress from without—lost its fecundating 
influence wherever the masses congregated, but preserved its virginity, 
with the other native good qualities of the old Hellenic people, in the 
solitude of the rural districts and the recesses of the shores and moun- 
tains. There was, then, an available centre for regeneration at the epoch 
of emancipation—a centre where a noble simplicity and heroic patriotism 
had never succumbed entirely to outward corrupt influences, and which 
enabled the country to resume its place as Hellenic Greece when the 
time came and the opportunity was proffered, and which is, further, still 
the only true available element of progress, the one with which the future 
of the country must rest. 

It was in one sense a misfortune to Greece to have had so glorious 
a past. Had it been, like Thrace or Bulgaria, with a history of little 
significance, Europe would have been filled with admiration at dis- 
covering a proud and noble people, of remarkable endowments and 
many excellent qualities, where previously nothing had existed but slaves, 
pirates, and bandits. But so many memories of grandeur and genius 
attach themselves to ancient Greece, that the progress of modern Greece 
appears to many, beyond expression, slow and insignificant. The traveller 
forgets that the people have had an apprenticeship of only thirty years, 
and finding, on arriving, that many are still in a state of semi-barbarity 
as compared with Western Europe, he declaims against the whole nation. 
A comparison should not be instituted between a country after thirty 
years’ emancipation and others where Christian society has been develop- 
ing itself for ages in constant progress. Modern Greece should be com- 
pared with Turkey in Europe, with Asia Minor, with Syria, or with 
Egypt. The actual progress made would then be felt in its full force, 
and politicians would have more faith in the regeneration of the other 
Christian races still pining under the yoke of the Mussulman. Not in 
the most remote and wildest portions of Greece is anything like the de- 
generacy and degradation to be witnessed which present themselves 
throughout the dominions of the Sultan, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates. Greece so depreciated assumes a real grandeur in such a 
comparison, and takes its real position among nations. 

Henee it is that the traveller, arriving in Greece direct from Europe 
finds everything in a state of infaney—of semi-barbarism ; but coming 
from the interior of Turkey, Syria, or Egypt, he appears to have reached 
a region of almost refined civilisation. It is true that all has not been 
done to open highways in Greece in thirty years that might have been 
done; but the difficulties in a rocky country are very great. To the 
traveller in Turkey, where, with a few exceptions, as from Beyrout to 
Damascus, scarcely a road exists, the conveyance from Athens to Livadia 
or Megara, to Nauplia or Tripolitza, in a carriage is a striking thing. It 
must also be kept in mind that nowhere was the domination of the Turks 
80 systematically oppressive as in Greece; for nowhere did it meet with 
such prolonged and incessant opposition. For seven years, during the 
War of Independence, the Turkish hordes devastated the country. Two 
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hundred thousand inhabitants were massacred or led into slavery ; the 
herds were slaughtered, the fruit-trees extirpated. For seven long years 
the land remained without cultivation. There was not a town or a vil- 
lage that was not reduced to ruins; and there was a time when in the 
Morea, outside of Nauplia, not a house was to be seen with a roof and 
its walls intact. People are too apt to forget these facts when they 
speak or write of modern Greece. Aimost every inch of cultivated 
ground, every tree, and every house met with dates from the era of Inde- 
pendence. 

And what is the amount of actual’ progress? The population, esti- 
mated at 712,000 in 1833, amounts to 1,140,000 in the present day. 
It has, therefore, doubled in thirty years, and that without any immigra- 
tion from without. Among the Mussulmans, instead of increase, there is 
everywhere decrease of population. The state revenues for 1833 
amounted to 7,367,000 drachmas ; in 1861 they amounted to 22,780,000. 
The superfices of soil cultivated in 1821, previous to the War of Inde- 
pendence, was 233,800 hectares (24 English acres), at the end of the war 
was almost null, and is now 372,000 hectares. The production of cereals 
amounted in 1821 to 5,000,000 of hectolitres (22 gallons English each) ; 
it is now 9,200,000, having nearly doubled. In the time of the Turks, 
the cultivation of Corinth grapes (known in this country as currants) 
was limited to the lonian Islands ; it is now the chief export of the 
country, and produces a revenue of twelve millions of franes. Last year 
Greece also exported nine millions of francs’ worth of cotton. Wine is 
manufactured to the value of about a million of francs. Plantations of 
fruit-trees multiply daily. Some neighbourhoods, where the population 
is most dense, as in the environs of Livadia, Santorin, Naxia, the plain 
of Argos, and a notable portion of the Peloponnesus, begin to present the 
appearance of continuous gardens. 

A flourishing commerce adds to the national wealth. The genius of 
the Greeks has always taken that direction. The sum-total of im- 
portations and exportations amounted in 1860 to 88,118,000 drachmas, 
and it has considerably increased since. The exportations reckoned for 
only 30,427,400 out of this. In 1860 the mercantile marine reckoned 
4070 vessels, of a total tonnage of 263,073, with 23,842 sailors, and ten 
steam-boats. The Greeks almost monopolise the coasting trade of 
Turkey, as also of the corn of Southern Russia to the western ports of 
the Mediterranean. ‘This coasting trade is carried on mainly by co- 
operative associations amorgst mariners—a system worthy of imitation 
with even more civilised nations. The vessels built for this purpose do 
not last long ; but four voyages cover the expenses; all is profit after- 
wards, and half of the profits are laid by as capital to meet accidents or 
to construct new vessels. The men are exceedingly sober, eat very 
sparingly, and, being associates, have no wages ; and hence it is that they 
transport merchandise at a price that excludes concurrence. 

Whilst commerce prospers, industry, as before observed, is at a very 
low ebb. There are, however, signs of a better state of things. There 
is NOW an iron foundry at the Pirzeus, several silk factories at Athens and 
Patras ; furniture, carriages, and a few stuffs are beginning to be manu- 


factured, and leather to the value of 1,200,000 franes is annually ex- 
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d. Greece carried off twenty-two medals at the last Great Exhibi- 
tion in London, and they were not obtained by excellence in native pro- 
duce alone. 

Towns have arisen in various directions, as if by enchantment. A 
flourishing city of thirty-five thousand souls has sprung up on the sterile 
rock of Syra—the centre of commerce in the Archipelago. Patras 
numbers twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Athens, reduced to the state 
of a miserable village under the Turks, is now a flourishing city, with a 

pulation of forty-five thousand souls, comfortable houses, handsome 
streets lit with gas, many public buildings, and educational and charitable 
institutions admirably conducted. It is, indeed, in the present day, one 
of the prettiest secondary capitals of Europe. Add to this, steam-boats 
belonging to a native company keep up communication between the 
3 Pireus, which will soon be joined by a railway with Athens, with the 
) islands of the Archipelago, and the chief towns of the coast ; and a line 
of telegraphs establishes communication between the metropolis and the 
extremities of the kingdom. 

The disorders which still exist in public finances, the imperfect state 
) of the administration, political errors, and the excesses of parties, lose 
much of their importance in the presence of such real progress. The in- 
) stability of the political situation and frequent disorders in the social 
state do not, indeed, militate so much against this progress as the dearth 
of labour and the want of capital. So terrible was the depopulation 
effected by the War of Independence, that in the present day there are 
if not more than twenty-two inhabitants to the thousand square yards. 
There are only Russia and Turkey so thinly inhabited. The mercantile 
marine occupies twenty-four thousand men, the army takes away ten 
thousand more at the best age for productive labours, government em- 
ployments and the liberal professions take eleven thousand more ; so that 
f there only remain one hundred and fifty-one thousand men for agricul- 
ture and industry. Labour is, hence, very expensive, wages amounting 
at times to four or even five francs a day—this at the same time that 


. money is very scarce. The circulating medium has quintupled since the 
d establishment of the monarchy, but it is still so insuflicient for the wants 
a of the community that interest is at twelve per cent. The creation of a 
if national bank has done much to diminish usury; but it is still a sore that 
if eats up the country, and it is not an uncommon thing to ask from farmers 
J eighteen or twenty per cent. 

a _ The most grievous spectacle presented by Greece, the one which some- 
" times makes those who are not personally intimate with the country de- 
" spair of its future, is that of a class of persons especially devoted to 
. politics. With the exception of certain of the nobility, this class is also, 
" toa man, deeply corrupt. Principles are ever in their mouths, whilst 
A they, in reality, think of nothing but money and place. When they get 
. into power, these patriots, of a by no means unknown order in other and 
. more civilised countries, only busy themselves in preserving their autho- = 
4 rity, in accumulating the state moneys to their own profit and that of 
q their friends, in finding other places for their creatures, and in distributing 


administrative employment, not among the most capable, but amongst 
those whose consciences are the most easily purchased. When in oppo- 
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sition, the only thought of the same party is to supplant their rivals at; 
any cost; and to do this they do not hesitate to have recourse to any pos- 
sible means, even to fomenting insurrections or taking banditti into their 
pay, whose excesses, as in the Roman States, exhaust the country, while 
they disgrace it in the eyes of the stranger. 

It would not be fair, however, to condemn a whole ration on account 
of the infamous conduct of some two or three hundred men who make a 
trade of political intrigues, and who constitute one of the worst evils of 
the country. The government that shall throw itself resolutely upon the 
people would break up these unprincipled factions. M. le Normant 
views them, indeed, with a charitable eye. “It is not surprising,” he 
says, “that, after being emancipated a little more than a quarter of a 
century from the direst slavery to which any people can possibly have 
been subjected, they should not yet possess the wisdom, the experi- 
ence, and the political morality of people who have led a life of civilised 
independence for generations.’’ In expecting such a thing from them, 
he argues, it is simply asked of the Greeks to be the first people of the 
world. A nation enslaved may find in its despair, in its faith, and in its 
patriotism the heroic virtues which answer their purpose in the day of 
struggle, and enable them to break their chains and to expel the op- 
pressor ; Greece furnished an example of this from 1821 to 1830, which 
has been too quickly forgotten; but it requires for a people so long in 
thraldom a longer period of time to learn to rule themselves when inde- 
pendent, and to use their newly acquired liberty with moderation and 
wisdom, than even to obtain such. The Roman law did not definitively 
assimilate old slaves to free men till the second generation born after 
emancipation. The same thing ought to apply to the African negroes of 
the Southern States of America, whom some would arm and endow with 
the political and other privileges of freemen at the onset ! 

In Greece, independence is still of recent date: the chiefs of political 
parties, the men not so much qualified as having power and influence 
sufficient to be raised in their turn to the ministry, belong almost all to 
the generation which attained manhood under the Ottoman yoke, and 
who have thus preserved the moral pliability which they received in their 
childhood. The new generation which is rising up was born on the dawn 
of emancipation, and its education, instead of being effected at the sturdy 
school of constitutional liberty, was carried out under a government 
which held liberal aspirations in horror, and made it a point of keeping 
the youth from all practical acquaintance with statesmanship. Hence it 
is that the Greeks are as yet, strictly speaking, only affranchised. They 
have a strong desire to inscribe themselves definitively in the rank of free 
people, and they make praiseworthy efforts to do so; but they have the 
defects of the affranchised—all their suspicious cunning, occasionally 
subjected to the extreme of unreflecting credulity, their ambition of 
being masters in their turn, and, in fact, all the weaknesses of such a 
class, and they are perpetually committing the same errors, Time only 
and experience, acquired at their own expense, will efface among them 
these relics of a servile condition under which they languished for four 
centuries. 

But it must be admitted at the same time that the rival intrigues of 
European powers, who gave a generous impulse to their emancipation, 
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have furnished but a poor school for the political men of Greece. There 
have always been three European parties in the country: the Russian, 
backed by religion; the English, backed by constitutional policy and 
mercantile influence; and France, abetted by literature, philosophic in- 
fidelity, tastes, and fashions. M. le Normant’s work is an example as to 
how far this international spirit cf rivalry can be carried. He does not 
give England credit for even a single wise or generous act. So far does 
he carry this Anglophobic passion, that in condemning all measures, 
many of which were opposed to and at variance with one another, he 
Jeaves the impression that had England acted in an entirely different sense 
at certain crises of modern Greek history, she would have acted just as 
unwisely. If, for example, the British government ceded the Ionian 
Islands, it was to blame for seeking thereby to consolidate its influence in 
Greece ; if it had not ceded them, it would have been still more to blame 
for not yielding to the national wish ! 

This spirit of rivalry is at times very amusing. At the period of 
Prince Alfred’s name being put forward as a candidate for the monarchy 
—merely, M. le Normant asserts, to put France and Russia off their 
guard—and in order that England might acquire, by declining the offer, 
an appearance of moderation and generosity which would give to it a pre- 
ponderating and decisive influence in the choice of a successor to Otho L., 
it is remarked that the existence of an English party in Greece did not 
date from that epoch, was not, in fact, a new thing, but dated for a long 
time back. ‘To those whose memory goes back to the times of the Phil- 
hellenic ardour and enthusiasm which were rampant in this country at the 
time of the War of Independence, the remark will appear -very absurd. 
It would convey the idea that the Greeks, whose fair fame M. le Nor- 
mant is so anxious to uphold, were the most ungrateful people in existence. 
The English party, however, M. le Normant admits to have existed ever 
since the breaking out of the War of Independence, and he adds that this 
party attempted, as far back as 1825, to assure the throne of Greece to 
a prince of the royal family of England. ‘ Few in numbers, but recruited 
in the better classes of society, friends of intrigue, and numbering among 
their partisans men of talent like Mavrocordates and Tricoupis, the 
English faction has always played an important part in the country. 
Nevertheless this party was for several years after the Pacifico affair void 
and null.” “In 1859 and 1860,” continues M. le Normant, “ when I 
was in Greece, it would have been impossible to have found even the 
kernel of the party; the old French and Napist parties, with strong ten- 
dencies to fusion, having for chief differences only that the one was 
philosophic and the other religious, alone stood upright in the presence 
of the court party, which diminished every day in numbers, and French 
ideas were in reality mistresses of the Hellenic population. But the 
events of Syria, Montenegro, and Servia, as also the first ‘ Alfredist’ in- 
trigues, suddenly resuscitated the English party in the course of the years 
1861 and 1862. The diplomatic checks we had received in the affairs of 
Turkey had given rise to two different opinions among the Levantines, both 
equally injurious to our credit. Some thought that France, embarrassed by 
the two great questions of Mexico and Rome, would be no longer for some 
time in a position to resist the ever-increasing influence of England in 
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the Levant; others, that she would renounce voluntarily all pretensions 
of preponderance in these countries, reserving her power and attention 
to the more distant affairs of Mexico, Japan, C hina, and Cochin-China. 
Thus, whilst we (¢.e. the French) seemed to take but little interest in ques- 
tions which at the same time closely concerned us, when the Greeks asked 
themselves which is the poliey that has a decided will, and that knows how 
to make its resolves prevail in the affairs of the East, whom did they meet? 
England! When they asked themselves, where is that inflexible perse- 
verance which constitutes the most effective support of the Turkish domi- 
nation at Constantinople, what did they meet with ? England! Lastly, 
first in the front in opposition to all agitations among the Christian races, 
whom did they see? England! England alone! vainly sought to i 
controlled or checkmated by aflmences upon which they had uselessly 
reckoned. The idea must naturally have presented itself to many minds 
to go right at the obstacle which op posed itself to their aspirations. Not 
heing able to overthrow this, they might conciliate it ; they might present 
themselves as flattering clients before those who had hitherto been the in- 
flexible and invincible | patrons of their enemies ; place in the hands of the 
English, already masters of the gratitude and confidence of the Turks, 
the confidence and docility of Oriental Christians, that is to say, the prac- 
tical and complete arbitration of the Eastern Question; all this appeared 
as a very skilful move to many political chiefs in Athens. Liberty is too 
young in Greece, it has not yet effaced the Byzautine and the Fanariote 
sufficiently that public sentiment should repudiate all that is disgraceful 
in these tortuous politics. Add to all this that the Greek nation had only 
decided upon the perilous resource of a revolution in order to conquer the 
realities of a constitutional government. Now it is not, unfortunately, 
precisely in France that nations which aspire to live and aggrandise go 
to seek for the much-envied model of political spontaneity and prosperous 
security in the bosom of liberty.” 

All these considerations were, we are further told, brought into play 
among the masses by the agents and friends of England. We think that 
the last was the only real one, and would quite suffice of itself to account 
for the predilections of the Greeks for an English prince. France is, in 
fact, placed by its despotic government in opposition to the constitutional 
government of Greece, and the attempts to establish an influence on the 
grounds of philosophy as opposed to religion, not only perverts the tra- 
ditional relations of the Latin and Oriental races, but can never be pro- 
ductive of any stable or permanent confidence. 

M. le Normant had the good fortune of being present on two im- 
posing and memorable occasions—the entry of King George into Athens, 
on the 26th of October, 1863, and the union of the Ionian Islands to the 
kingdom of Greece. On the latter occasion he saw congregated on the 
esplanade of Corfu, as extensive as the Champ de Mars, fifty thousand 
persons, having only one feeling, and, so to say, one breath, waiting in 
silence for the moment when the | voice of the great guns should proclaim 
that the decree of union was handed to the English ‘Lord High Commis- 
sioner by the deputies of the people, and then bursting forth in one im- 
mense and formidable hurrah. But even this signal occasion could not be 
allewed to pass by without remarks detractory of the English character 
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and policy. “In consenting,” he says, “to allow the Tonians to annex 
themselves to Greece, the English government thought to consolidate its 
influence in the country ; only it feared with reason the obstacles that 
might come from the Ionians themselves. Forty-nine years of English 
domination had not made the Ionians friends of England. 

“ The regular parliament, which had still three years of its existence to 
run, liad, according to the Jonian constitution, and according to the 
mandate conferred upon it by the electors, sufficient powers to reply to 
the questions propounded by Europe;(?) but the attitude assumed by 
this parliament during the preceding years, and the struggles which it 
had sustained against the lord high commissioner, were not of a nature 
to impart confidence to the English government. The cabinet of London 
wished to see the Union voted by men who were not its declared enemies, 
by an assembly ready to submit to the conditions imposed upon it, to 
grant a bill of indemnity as to the conduct of the English authorities 
since 1815, and to even thank England for the manner in which it had 
exercised its protectorate ; this would have been a satisfaction for national 
pride, in no small degree humiliated on the other side of the ‘ Manche’ 
by the idea of seeing the British flag disappear from a strategic point of 
first importance, where it had long floated. It further indulged in hopes 
that the generosity of its resolves would not remain sterile, that the 
gratitude of the Ionian people would bring back the friends of Great 
Britain to public life, both in the chamber of Corfu and afterwards 
among the deputies which the Seven Islands would send to the con- 
stituent assembly at Athens; and that thus the representatives of the 
fonian Islands would become the chief upholders of British influence in 
Greece, instead of being its most ardent adversaries. It was with this 
desire and this hope that the English government dissolved the lonian 
parliament, and provoked new elections. 

“Its expectations were thwarted. Nothing could dissipate the in- 
curable mistrust of the Iomians of everything that was English. They 
suspected a trap in an act of beneficence ; an act of disinterested generosity 
appeared an impossibility, and all they sought for was what secret in- 
tentions were disguised under this apparent generosity. They dreaded 
lest England was ceding a part in order to acquire the whole, that in 
annexing the Ionian Islands to Greece, they were not in reality annexing 
Greece to the Ionian Islands; and that it was merely exchanging a 
limited protectorate into a sovereignty over the whole Greek nation. 
Instead of adopting the conditions imposed by England on the Union 
without examination, they preferred to adjourn the accomplishment of a 
desire so often expressed ; and whilst they exposed themselves to the re- 
proach of showing a want of confidence towards a government which 
spontaneously renounced its protectorate, they persisted in not accepting 
the conditions until they had provided for all the traps which had been so 
carefully laid for them, and to vote nothing that could engage the future 
of Greece, or give a footing in it to foreign influence ; finally, to maintain 
the national dignity, which they had defended with such praiseworthy 
firmness in previous struggles, intact. 

“Hence it was that the new elections did not call forth the friends of 
England to represent the country. More than that, they had for result 
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the reunion of a parliament more than ever hostile to English influence, 
Except at Cephalonia, where miserable questions of personal vanity and 
ambition induced several nien who had formerly been at the head of the 
national party to repudiate the past by allying themselves to the friends 
of England, everywhere the suffrages of the Ionian people were given 
with an overwhelming majority to the ultra rhi zospastés—-that is to say, 
to those who had constantly opposed British protection, and had never 
consented to accede to any compromise.” 

Far be it from us to utter a word against the character of the Ionians, 
although we grieve to say the i oe received from their conduct in 
their own islands, and in the Scalas of the Levant, are by no means of a 
favourable character. There is not a British cial in the East who 
must not have hailed his emancipation from responsibility over those who 
formerly claimed his protection with the most unfeigned joy. There is, 
however, enough in M. le Normant’s version of the manner in which the 
generous cession of the lonian Islands by Great Britain was met and 
accepted, to show that the policy of the young kingdom was marked by 
a want of candour, confidence, and gratitude, which reflects sadly upon 
the moral integrity and manly vectiballe of the people. M. le Normant 
was, however, ‘doubly gratified. He not only witnessed the humiliation 
of Great Sittaie when “making a concession of almost unexampled mag- 
nitude, but he was also himself rewarded by a vote of thanks from the 
Jonian parliament for his advocacy of the cause of the Ionians against 
the English, We do not grudge the thanks. They were due to his Anglo- 
phobic “iden, of whatever “alee they may be to France in the Hellenic 
kingdom. Time alone will teach the Greeks the value and the disin- 
terestedness of the concession made by Great Britain. As to a French- 
man, he could only concern himself in it inasmuch as it gratified 
national antipathies by witnessing what he deemed to be the humiliation 
of Great Britain, and it flattered his vanity in having advocated it by 
anticipation. As a French paper said on the occasion of the decease 
of the late Lord Palmerston, “ He was always guided by his British 
patriotism. Let us be careful not to reproach him with it. Rather let 
us admire him, by endeavouring to imitate him. Let us be Frenchmen, 
as Lord Palmerston was an Englishman.” 

The sentiment is just as an abstract principle, but, like all abstract 
principles, it admits of some modification in practice. It is not, for 
ex ample, reputable to carry national antipathies so far as to see nothing 
praiseworthy in a generous act on the part even of an enemy. 
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WOODBURY. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PART THE EIGHTEENTH. 


I. 


A NEW INMATE OF WOODBURY HALL. 


Tue wish, so often murmured by poor Mrs. Percival during her illnessy 
was expressed more decidedly by her on her recovery. This wish was to 
leave Woodbury, and both Mrs. Barwell and Mrs. de Vere thought that 
the recollection of her husband’s frightful death, and of his body having 
been brought home from the beach on which it had been found, as well 
as the afflicting circumstance of her little boy, Charles Stuart, having 
been drowned in the river which flowed through the grounds, had inspired 
poor Agnes with a dislike to the place, and caused her to long for a 
change of residence, at least for a time. 

Mrs. Barwell invited Agnes and her children to come and stay with 
her, and Mrs. de Vere pressed them to make her house their home for a 
while. Lady Eskdale wrote to beg Agnes to pay her and Lord Eskdale 
a long visit in Scotland, so did Mrs. Mackenzie ; but Agnes declined all 
these friendly invitations. 

Her first act, on being restored to such a portion of health as enabled 
her to attend to her duties, was to forward to Captain Howard a copy of 
Alfred Percival’s will, leaying him Woodbury Hall, and all the money 
which had been formerly intended for him by old Mr. Montague, be- 
queathing only to his wife and daughter the amount named in the old 
gentleman’s original will as a legacy to him, Alfred. 

Mrs. Percival was sole executrix to this will; but in the event of her 
dying before him, Alfred named the Rev. Mr. de Vere as executor in her 
place. Agnes and Captain Howard were appointed guardians to Mr. 
Percival’s daughters, and the annuity to Madeleine was confirmed. 

The will was made according to all the troublesome forms of the law, 
and there was no one to dispute it. But it was a source of gossiping and 
discussion in Woodbury and its neighbourhood, when, at length, its 
tenor became known. 

“So the Percival girls won’t have large fortunes after all,” said Mrs. 
Perey. ‘* Sophy is rather pretty, but she may grow up to be very plain, 
as pretty children often do; and as to Cecil, she won’t be a favourite, she 
is such a sharp thing. Men don’t like what are called clever girls. I 
don’t know why it is, because if they go themselves to the universities, 
and if they learn Latin and Greek, and mathematics, and all that, I don’t 
see why they should be afraid of any girl; but clever girls don’t go down. 
If you put four girls in a row, all much the same as to their looks, and 
one of them gets the name of being clever, and the three others are just 
like dolls dressed out finely, the clever girl, unless she has lots of money, 
will go to the wall, and the dolls will marry well. If I had ten daughters, 
I would tell them all to pretend to be fools. I think it was very odd 
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aud very wrong of Mr. Percival to leave so much to his cousin, and go 
little to his own family, What a very strange thing that he and Richard 
Ashford should have popped -over the cliff at the same time, and holdin 
on to each other. Some people say that they had a fight about that 
good-for-nothing Rose at the top of the hill. 1 should like to know 
whether Mr. Percival tried to push Richard over, or Richard tried to 
push him. Ah, well! that will never come to light until the day of 
judgment. 1 should not be surprised if Mrs. Percival does not turn a 
Papist now, and go into some Roman Catholic convent, and have masses 
said for the soul of her deceased husband. If she were a rich widow 
somebody might make up to her, but with her moderate means that’s not 
likely. ‘Dear me! if she and her daughters should all turn nuns ; what 
would Prony say ?”’ 

The terrible accident at the ‘‘ Maiden’s Leap,” and Mr. Percival’s 
strange will, were talked of among high and low for much longer than 
nine days, the period usually allotted to gaping and gossiping wonderers, 
wherein to exhaust any subject that excites curiosity or interest. Many 
people looked very wise, and hinted rather broadly that the departed 
Alfred Percival had only given up stolen goods, of which he had deter- 
mined to keep possession as long as he could enjoy them himself. ‘These 
persons were believers 11: Daniel O’Flynn’s half-told tale respecting the 
will, which had been acted upon after “Mr. Montague’s death. There are 
always people willing to believe every accusation brought against those 
they know, if only by name. The rarity is to find people more cha- 
ritably inclined, who do not think it right to blast characters upon mere 
hearsay. 

As soon as Mrs. Percival was sufficiently strong to be able to exert 
herself, she determined to make the necessary arrangements for removing 
from Woodbury Hall, though it cost her many a pang to think of bidding 
adieu to the place which had so long been her home; and she was die 
mayed at the idea of going among * total strangers. She had no rela- 
tions, no friends to go to. Bey ‘ond W oodbury and its neighbourhood 
the world was a vast ‘eslitedo—o vast desert for her. She had a mother 
and sister at Berlin, a cousin at Paris, and a grand-aunt in Edinburgh, 
for Miss Meenie still lived ; but what were any of these people to her ? 
And London—that immense metropolis—she did not know a living: soul 
init. But go she must. Go—yes; but whither ? 

At length she determined to mention the subject to her friend Mrs. de 
Vere, and consult her as to the best place for her to pitch her tent for 
the future, or at least for some time. 

“This house now belongs to Edgar Howard, you kuow, dear Edith, 
and I have no right to remain in it. I shall be very, very sorry to leave 
Woodbury, and my kind friends, yourself and your good mother, more 
especially ; - but I have no choice. Where would you alae me to go? 
I dread that great world of London ; but perhaps I might find a house 
at Blackheath or Wimbledon, or sumoudese near town, not too ex- 
pensive for my means, and where Cecil and Sophy could have the 
advantage of masters.”’ 

* But you would be quite lost—quite a hermitess at Blackheath or any 
other place near London ; you would not know a living creature. And 
though you are by no means dependent on society for your happiness, 
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you would not find total solitude agreeable. And we cannot part with 
you, dear Agnes. You must remain among your old friends.”’ 

«“ But how am I to manage it?” 

« Captain Howard cannot want this house while he is at sea; it will 
be time enough to think of removing from it when he is about to return. 
This will at least put off the evil day, and give you more time to form 
some plan.”’ 

« But I cannot remain here as a dependent on Edgar’s bounty, Edith, 
even if he were inclined to permit me to do so. He might let the house 
and pleasure-grounds until he comes to settle here, which he will no doubt 
do when he marries.” 

Edith smiled as she said, 

“Is he likely to marry? Remember how much he was in love with 

your sister. 1 do not think he will soon forget her.” 
' «He forgot Coralie FitzHugh, and she must have been much superior 
to Madeleine, and more deserving of undying love. But I do not believe 
that any man’s attacliment can last for ever. Their sex is fickle, Edith, 
very fickle. Women are blamed for caprice; men are much more 
capricious. The fact is, women can care for others ; men never, or at 
least very seldom, care for any but themselves.” 

Mrs. Percival sighed as she uttered these words, and Mrs. de Vere 
looked sorrowfully at her, for she knew Alfred Percival’s character well, 
and did not doubt that though Agnes had never breathed a syllable of 
complaint of her husband, his vicious caprices must have caused her much 
pain, as she could not possibly have been always ignorant of them. She 
hastened to escape from a subject which might lead to bitter reminis- 
cences in the mind of her still invalid friend, and said: 

“It has just struck me you might hire Woodbury Hall yourself. The 
rents of houses in the vicinity of London, and in the best parts of 
London, are so very high, that you would perhaps pay more for a small 
house in these localities than you would pay for a large, comfortable country- 
house here in Devonshire. Captain Howard could not reasonably object 
to your occupying his house if you paid a rent for it. It would do the 
house and furniture no good if the place were shut up, and there is not 
much chance of Captain Howard’s finding a tenant for the Hall, situated 
as it is in such a very quiet neighbourhood. If we had races, and balls, 
and flower-shows, and billiard-rooms near Woodbury, it would be another 
affair ; but, depend upon it, if you go, the poor house will be left to decay 
and to the rats, who won’t pay a penny for it.”’ 

“There is something in that, certainly,’ replied Agnes. ‘ But I have 
no idea what rent to offer Edgar, and to propose remaining as his tenant 
without any specific offer would look very like a hint to remain rent 
free,”’ 

“| will ask papa about it,” said Mrs. de Vere, “and get him to con- 
sult one or two gentlemen iu the neighbourhood as to what rent might be 
expected. Indeed, papa might make inquiries of a house-agent in Exeter, 
or one in London, to make assurance doubly sure, and then you could 
write Captain Howard, backed by competent advisers.” 

The friends decided upon adopting this plan. Mr. Barwell wrote to a 
house-agent he knew at Exeter, Mr. Black gave his opinion as the family 
lawyer, and a sufficient scale of remuneration having been fixed upon, 
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Agnes wrote Captain Howard, proposing to be his tenant on the terms 
named by Messrs. Barwell and Black, but adding that if he wished a 
larger rent, she would endeavour to pay it, and if he had any reason for 
wishing her family to leave Woodbury, they would go without delay. 

The answer to this letter was couched in the kindest terms. F rdgar 
said he had never for a moment contemplated Mrs. Percival leaving Wood- 
bury ; he begged her to remain there, and to consider it as her own. He 
said, however, that he had a great favour to beg of her; he wished very 
much that he would permit his father, now Admiral Howard, to come 
and reside at Woodbury with her. He added, that the old man longed 
to become acquainted with her; he was tired of living in a foreign 
country, his health was much better, and he thought that the climate of 
Devonshire would suit him now quite as well as that of Nice, and he was 
sure that the society of his late wife’s grand-nieces would be very enliven- 
ing to him. Edgar further said that he knew what a blessing she had 
been to his uncle, Mr. Montague, in his last years, and he felt that he 
could trust his father entirely to her kind care, and thus dismiss all 
further anxiety about the old gentleman from his mind. He proposed to 
pay a handsome board for his father, but Agnes declined receiving it. It 
was ultimately settled that Mrs. Percival was to have the use of the house 
and everything that had rvipeng.d been at her command without payment, 
while the admiral was only to provide any extras necessary for his own 
comfort, and pay his own servant or servants, and Captain Howard was 
to keep up the needful establishment of gardeners and other out-door 
servants. 

Before the arrival of the old gentleman, Agnes very prudently made a 
reduction in her establishment, and dismissed one or two of the super- 
numerary footmen and grooms; retaining, however, Lawrence and an 
under-groom, besides the coachman. She also got rid of the fine lady 
housekeeper from London, and the extravagant cook, who had been 
engaged by Alfred without her knowledge, and, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Winslow, obtained to fill their places two persons quite competent 
for the situation, but much more economical, and attentive to their duties. 
Mrs. Percival would have been delighted to have got back Mr. and Mrs. 
Winslow themselves, but they had become accustomed to their own quiet 
dwelling, and did not like to leave it. Agnes, however, dismissed thie 
hhouse-steward, whom she considered quite a useless fixture ; in fact, an 
incumbrance in so small a family. A respectable butler, recommended 
by Winslow, undertook both the steward’s business and his own, and thus 
was managed a considerable saving in the matter of servants’ wages and 
their still more expensive living. 

Admiral Howard arrived at length. Poor Agnes felt quite nervous at 
receiving him, she was so afraid she would not be able to make him com- 
fortable, and she was sure she never would get on so well with him as slie 
had done with her dear friend, Mr. Montague. But the old naval officer 
seemed quite satisfied with everything, and grateful for the arrangements 
that had been made for his comfort ; he expressed himself much pleased 
with his “niece,” as he called Agnes, and delighted with his “ grand- 
niece,” little Sophy, who was a very lively, interesting child, fair as a lily, 
with laughing blue eyes, a sweet smile, and a dimpled cheek. Cecil was 
absent when Admiral Howard arrived, having gone back to school. 
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Sophy often made the mistake of calling the new inmate of Woodbury 
Hall “ grandpapa” instead of uncle,” and this appellation sometimes 
drew from the old gentleman the wish that he really had been her 
grandfather, or that he might have grandchildren to cheer him in his 
old age. 

“] do so wish that Edgar would marry, my dear niece!” he frequently 
remarked to Agnes; and one day he added: “ And I know who J would 
choose for his wife. May I tell you?” 

“Oh, surely,” replied Agnes; “though of course I would not know 
the lady.” 

“Yes you would; no one knows her so well as you do—for it is your- 
self I mean.” 

“Me! Qh, dismiss that idea from your mind, my dear admiral !”’ said 
Agnes, as the tears started to her eyes. “ Edgar and I are brother and 
sister. J shall never marry again—never. Edgar must marry some 
younger woman, some amiable girl, fresh and full of hope and life—some 
girl who can give him an undivided heart.” 

“Fresh and young!” echoed the old gentleman, with a sort of growl. 
“Why, my dear, you are as fresh as a rose, and young enough for 
Edgar. You will be young enough to marry again ten years hence.’ 

Agnes shook her head. 

“ My dear sir, I never will marry again. I live now only for my 
children, and a few friends * 

“You will admit my son among these friends, won't you, Mrs. Per- 
cival ?’’ interrupted Admiral Howard. 

“Most certainly. I look upon Edgar as one of my dearest and 
most valued friends; but we never can be more than friends to each 
other.”’ 

‘¢] am sorry you are so obdurate,” said the old man. 

‘“‘ But, my dear admiral, you are speaking as if Edgar cared for me. 
He never did so—he never can do so. J know that he is, or was, attached 
to another.” 

Admiral Howard looked bewildered for a minute or two, and then he 
exclaimed : 

“Ah! now I recollect—I recollect! He used to write me in high- 
flown terms about a sister of yours—Madonna—Melinda—what was her 
name? My stupid head has forgotten.” 

“ Madeleine,” auswered Agnes, quietly. 

“ Madeleine—ay, ay, that was the name which formed the Alpha and 
the Omega of his letters for some time. He has not mentioned it 
lately. And where is your sister, my dear, as she is not here? Will 
she come back to Woodbury ? I hope so, for I should like to see her 
very much.” 

“She will not come back here. She has gone to reside abroad with 
my mother.”’ 

The old man looked aghast. He had heard of Mrs. Stuart’s mis- 
conduct, and did not think that her house could be a respectable home 
for her daughter. He said, with some apparent trepidation : 

“T hope that my son did not—did not bzhave ill to the young lady? 
I know that some men pay a great deal of attention to ladies, do their 
utmost to win their affections, and then coolly take themselves off, aud 
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think they have done nothing wrong, because they have not made any 
matrimonial offer. If my son has been such a scoundrel, I should feel in- 
clined to treat him to a rope’s end. I should 

The old gentleman had waxed wroth at the imaginary inconstancy of 
his son, and was very red in the face, and breathed very hard. 

“Captain Howard is the soul of honour,” said Agnes, hastening to 
calm his father’s agitation. ‘ Nothing could have been more kind and 
proper than was his conduct towards Madeleine. She has been her own 
enemy ; she has foolishly thrown away more than one chance of happiness. 
She was badly brought up bya silly, frivolous, and not well-principled 
governess. It is fortunate for Edgar that he did not marry her, as 
at one time he perhaps wished to do. She is very pretty, and very fas- 
cinating in manners, but she would not have made a good wife.” 

“ Then she is not married ?” 

‘Unhappily she is. She made a bad match—she and her husband 
did not suit each other at all. He was provoked by her extravagance 
and her levity; she was angry at his stinginess and tyranny: so they 
separated.” 

“ Bad work !” ejaculated the admiral. 

“ Very bad work,” replied Agnes, rising to leave the room, as if she did 
not wish to continue the subject. 





MRS. PERCY’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


CartalIn and Lady Alice St. George came down to Devonshire on a 
visit to Sir Robert and Lady Jolitie. St. George did not seem very 
anxious to go, and would rather have accompanied his wife to any other 
place, for he knew the tattling tongues of the neighbourhood. But Lady 
Alice had taken a fancy to go to that part of Devonshire before she went 
to Torquay, to see an invalid relative there. 

There was no help for it, therefore, and the gallant captain had only to 
hope that, as Madeleine was married and gone away, the story of his and 
her flirtation would have been consigned to oblivion. And so it might 
have been but for the indefatigable Mrs. Percy. 

* Amy, pray don’t ask that old scandal-monger here while Alice and I 
are with you,” the gallant captain said privately to his cousiu, the morning 
after his arrival. “1 don’t want my wife to be enlightened about any of 
my—my little love-affairs. I hope she won't get “hold of Madeleine’s 
name. I had a narrow escape in town. ‘The little good-for-nothing 
beauty, who hated her vulgar husband, found me out; and though I did 
not intend to have renewed my intimacy with her, the flesh was weak, you 
see. We thought we were very careful, and that there was no chance 
of discovery ; but there must have been a traitor in the camp, for the 
husband pounced upon us one day suddenly, and of course there was a 
scene. The fellow must have had the spirit of a flea, for instead of suing 
for a divorce, or challenging me, he took himself off bag and baggage, 
and left his better-half to her own devices. It was a miraculous escape 
for me, was it not ?”’ 

— and what did you do with the deserted wife?” asked Lady 
Joliiie 
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“Do with her? Nothing. She wrote to me, and hinted that, as 1 
was the cause of her trouble, she must look to me for sympathy, assist- 
ance, &c. &e. But it was utterly impossible for me to have her on my 
hands, so I wrote her that, being a married man, I could not undertake 
to maintain another man’s wife; and as her brute of a husband had left 
her, she had better go back to Woodbury. She was very indignant at 
my advice and ‘ heartlessness,’ as if there had ever been any heart in the 
matter, and she went to her mother somewhere in Germany, for I believe 
the Percivals would not take her back.”’ 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed Lady Joliffe. ‘ You are a wicked sinner, 
Master Fred, and I am sure Lady Alice would not approve of such doings 
if they ever came to her ears.” 

“J am going to turn over a new leaf, Amy, and become a model 
husband. | intend to be henceforth very moral, and good, and domestic. 
I hope I shan’t get a bad name in this little gossiping place.” 

The very evil Captain St. George dreaded unluckily came upon him, 
for, though he did his utmost to avoid his wife’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Perey—though he prevented the Pereys being asked to Lady Joliffe’s 
while he and Lady Alice were there—though he refused an invitation to 
the Barwells for fear of meeting the rector and his talkative lady—though 
he carried his wife off for a drive when he knew Mrs. Perey was going 
to call on her, and only left cards in return, fate was against him, and 
all his manceuvres were in vain. Mr. and Mrs. Percy sent a formal in- 
vitation to dinner to Captain and Lady Alice St. George and Sir Robert 
and Lady Joliffe. There was no refusing it ; but he felt a little comforted 
when he found that Mr. and Mrs. de Vere, Mrs. Percival, and Admiral 
Howard were also asked. The Percys disliked giving large parties, and 
never asked more than eight or ten at one time. 

Mrs. Percival had declined at once, and on the day of the dinner-party 
Mrs. de Vere sent an apology, having a bad cold; and Lady Joliffe un- 
fortunately was suffering from a severe headache, and not able to go. 
All the gentlemen expected were there, but there were no ladies present, 
except the hostess aud Lady Alice. Here was a golden opportunity for 
the seandal-loving Mrs. Perey to pour forth her poisonous gossip, and the 
gay Lothario trembled in his shoes when he saw Mrs. — give the 
nod—the awful nod—that was to deliver the innocent and ignorant 
Lady Alice to her tender mercies and the recital of her highly-coloured 
historiettes. 

Happy those who need dread no scandal and no gossip! But this is a 
guerdon which must be expected by such as lay themselves open to re- 
mark, 

“So you are pleased with Woodbury,” began Mrs. Percy, when the 
two ladies were alone in the drawing-room, “and think the country 
round hereabouts very pretty?” 

“ Yes, very pretty,” replied Lady Alice, listlessly. ‘ And the village 
looks so calm, and yet not lethargic ; there is no evidence of want or 
neglect. I should think it is a happy little place.” 

“Ah! I suppose you think there is no sin or sorrow here, then?” 

“There are sin and sorrow everywhere,” replied Lady Alice, “ but I 
should think less in an out-of-the-world place like this than in communi- 
ties nearer to large towns, from which streams of vice may more easily 
pour in.” 
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“The old gentleman in black does not quite overlook us, I assure 
you. There’s vice enough here sometimes, out of the world as we may 
be. Perhaps you have heard of the awful death the owner of Woodbury 
Hall met with? That came of sin. Mr. Percival broke the seventh 
commandment, ay, and some of the other commandments also, if all be 
true that has been said about him. He was much more taken up with a 
girl named Ashford, who was called the ‘ Rose of Woodbury,’ than with 
his own wife, and when her brother, a rough sailor, came home from 
foreign parts, and heard of his pretty sister's disgrace, he had a fight 
with Mr. Percival at the top of the hill yonder, and they both fell over 
the precipice together. What a mercy for Captain St. George that he 
was not here then!” 

“Why ?” asked Lady Alice, in great surprise. 

“Oh! because Captain St. George was also an admirer of Miss Rose, 
and Richard Ashford might have fallen foul of him instead of Mr. Per- 
cival.” 

Lady Alice coloured, and looked much annoyed ; she wondered if this 
beautiful Rose were still in the village, and she asked the question as 
carelessly as she could. 

Mis. Perey told her, to her no small relief, that Rose had gone to 
Wales to reside with an aunt there. 

* But Rose Ashford was not the only damsel here who ran after the 
men,” said Mrs. Perey. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of Madeleine Stuart, Mrs. 
Percival’s Papist sister ?”’ 

“Yes, I think I have. She was very much admired at Spa, I believe, 
and refused some good offers there.” 

“Yes, yes, she would like to have stood in your shoes, my dear Lady 
Alice ; she was very much in love with your handsome husband, and they 
do say that she tried to persuade him to run off with her. Sir Robert 
and Lady Joliffe were quite uneasy about it, I assure you. She was a 
very forward little minx, and was no better than she should be. And if 
a girl will run down a man’s throat, or any woman, married or unmarried, 
will do so, what can she expect? Every man is not like Joseph in the 
Old Testament, you know. Some people said there was a baby in ques- 
tion, but 1 never saw it. It certainly was not born at Woodbury. It 
must either have been put out to nurse somewhere abroad, or perhaps it 
died.” . 

Lady Alice’s face expressed extreme vexation, but she did not say 
a word ; she sat gazing absently on the lustres on the chimney-piece. 

**] don’t say, mind you, Lady Alice, that Captain St. George was the 
father of that child, if there was a child; it might have been Mr. O’F lynn’s. 
Daniel O’F lynn is an Irish lawyer, who was very intimate with Mr. Per- 
cival, and stayed a good deal at the Hall. It might have been Captain 
Howard’s ; he was a great admirer of Madeleine Stuart.” 

Mr. de Vere and Captain St. George entered the drawing-room at that 
moment together, and St. George’s quick ears caught Madeleine’s name ; 
he glanced at Lady Alice, and instantly saw, from the disturbed look of 
her usually placid countenance, that something was the matter. 

“ That old serpent has been spitting out her venom, I see,’’ he remarked 
to himself, as on going up to Lady Alice she turned from him haughtily, 
and almost with an air of disgust. 
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Captain St. George tried to be very attentive, but his wife was not to 
be coaxed out of her “ill humour,” as he called it in his thoughts. He 
remained standing before the sofa, saying a few words alternately. to Mrs. 
Perey and Lady Alice ; but it would have been better had he moved off, 
for Mrs. Percy seized the opportunity to attack him about Madeleine. 

“Did you see anything of Mr. and Mrs. Babington in town, Captain 
St. George ?” she asked, fixing her goggle eyes upon his face. “A re- 
port reached us the other day—not from Woodbury Hall, for Mrs. Per- 
cival seems to think that preserving secresy in all her affairs is the 
greatest virtue in life, but from a brother of Mr. Black, our village 
attorney, who had met Mrs. Babington down here when she was Miss 
Stuart—that there had been an awful row between that little lady and her 
husband, and he had gone off to the West Indies without her. Do you 
think this can be true? I dare say old Admiral Howard will know, and 
I shall ask him as soon as I can get hold of him. But as you and Ma- 
deleine were old friends, perhaps you can tell me.” 

“Tam surprised you take so much interest in that young Papist 
dame, Mrs. Percy,” said Captain St. George. “I thought you did not 
like her.” 

“Well, no—I can’t say I did; but I should like to know if she and 
her husband have separated.” 

“I have been told so,” replied Captain St. George, assuming an air of 
utter indifference. “ But the last time I had the honour of seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Babington, they were together.” 

“Where, where?’ demanded the veteran gossip, eagerly. 

“T think I met them in Piccadilly or Regent-street; 1 really can’t 
_ remember which.” 

“ Then you have not seen Mrs. Babington since the separation ?” 

“T have not,” said the gallant captain, in a very decided tone ; for in 
this, at least, he was speaking the truth. 

Lady Alice was very much chagrined at Mrs. Percy’s outspoken com- 
munications and disagreeable innuendoes; but she asked no questions of 
Lady Joliffe, and did not seek to investigate the truth or the falsity of 
what she had heard. However, the blind confidence she had placed in 
Captain St. George was very much shaken, and the green-eyed monster 
had riveted his ugly claws in her heart, therefore she was more on the 
qui vive to his faults than she had been before—a state of things not at 
all conducive to the comfort of the gay Lothario. 

Lady Alice could not forget her husband’s having been engaged in an 
intrigue with Madeleine Stuart so immediately before his marriage; and 
the existence of “ the baby,” of whom Mrs. Perey had spoken so mys- 
teriously, was a source of much vexation to her, especially as she did not 
know the date of its birth, and as she had very little doubt that it was St. 
George’s child. She longed to know where it was, and who maintained 
it; but there was no one to enlighten her on these subjects. She was 
beginning, however, to disquiet herself less about Captain St. George’s 
past misdeeds, when, on going one day by chance into his dressing-room, 
she saw lying on a table along with some open notes the photograph of 
a very pretty girl. Lady Alice did not touch any of the notes; she 
would not have looked at a letter or any paper addressed to another for 
the world; but she took up the photograph, and, turning it over, beheld, 
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on the reverse side, in a stiff French hand, “ Madeleine,” with a some- 
what late date. 

“So!” she exclaimed, “ ¢his is Madeleine Stuart, and St. George has 
kept up his acquaintance with her !” 

She sighed as she added : 

“« My rival is certainly extremely pretty, and doubtless very fascinating ; 
and I——” Lady Alice glanced at herself in a mirror near. “ Zam 
positively plain, compared to her. But there is a meretricious look in 
that face which I do not like. Yet Mrs. Percy said she was very young, 
and looked as innocent as an infant. Wretched girl !” 

Steps were heard approaching the dressing-room, and Lady Alice 
threw down the photograph, and, like a guilty creature, made her escape 
by another door. 

Some months later, Lady Alice and Captain St. George were in Paris, 
whither they had gone for a few weeks; and one day they had driven 
together to a shop in the Rue de la Paix, where Lady Alice wanted to 
buy some engravings, and Captain St. George, leaving her engaged with 
her purchases, had strolled to another part of the shop nearer the door, 
and was looking at some photographs, when a young lady, very taste- 
fully dressed, entered the shop. The moment she came in she observed 
the English gentleman, and, tripping lightly up to him, she exclaimed : 

“St. George! how glad I am to see you! Have you been long in 
Paris? We have only lately come from that horrid Berlin.” 

Captain St. George looked utterly confounded, and not at all pleased 
to see the lady. He put his finger to his lips by way of enjoining silence, 
and saying almost in a whisper : 

“ Hush—hush, Madeleine, my wife is with me; she must not see me 
speak to you. Do not seem to know me, I beg of you. Where are you 
living? I will eall on you.” 

Madeleine laughed, called him “ pauvre esclave,” and opening an 
elegant card-case, which she held in her hand, gave him her eard. 

* A demain,” he said, hurriedly turning from her, while she lingered 
an instant, and kissed her little hand to him. Lady Alice had looked 
round at that moment. 

A lady kissing her hand to her husband! Why was that, and who 
could she be? She thought she had seen the lady’s face somewhere. 
Lady Alice came to where Captain St. George was standing, bending 
with the utmost attention over the photographs on the counter before 
him, and abruptly asked him who was the lady that had just kissed her 
hand to him. The gallant captain looked up with well-feigned surprise, 
and declared that Ae had not seen any lady kiss her hand, and did not 
know a creature in the shop but herself. He added angrily : 

“ Had you not better get a collar and a chain for me, Lady Alice, and 
lead me about like a poodle dog ?” 

Poor Lady Alice, thinking that she had been unjust, felt sorry that she 
had offended him, and made forthwith every apology. 

Three or four days passed before Captain St. George called on Made- 
leine, and then it was only to tell her that he could not renew his ac- 
quaintance with her. He informed her that Mrs. Perey had spoken to 
Lady Alice of the intimacy between himself and Madeleine at Wood- 
bury; that Lady Alice had been exceedingly annoyed at hearing of it, 
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and had become extremely jealous ; that she had seen, by an unlucky 
chance, the photograph Madeleine had sent him, and was now more on 
the watch than ever. 

“ So I must bid you good-bye, Madeleine,” he said, “and henceforth 
we must be strangers to each other. I cannot run the risk of my wife’s 

ing back to her father, and leaving me without a shilling.” 

Mrs. Stuart and her daughter had become tired of Berlin. Their 
royal and aristocratic admirers had deserted them, and they had begun 
to sink lower in the scale of the society, such as it was, in which they 
moved, so they determined to return to Paris. Arrived there, they called 
on the fashionable duchess who had been the friend of Colonel Stuart, 
and on some other ladies whom Mrs. Stuart had formerly known, and 
wrote to their cousin, the Countess de Mauriac. But neither the duchess, 
though so faulty herself, nor the other ladies to whom they endeavoured 
to re-introduce themselves, took any notice of them, and Octavie wrote 
back to say that she could not receive them or visit them. Mademoiselle 
le Grand, and persons of her calibre, were the only associates whom they 
could find; but neither Mrs. Stuart nor Madeleine cared much about 
female acquaintances as long as they had gentlemen to visit them. The 
both quite gave up Mrs. Percival, who had no further communication wit 
them than remitting to Madeleine twice a year, through an agent, her 
annual allowance. 


IIL. 


THE CORPSE FOUND UPON SNOWDON. 


Rose AsHForp, who had remained an inmate of Mrs. Winslow’s house, 
had gradually recovered her bodily health under the kind care of that 
good woman ; but it was found that there was no corresponding improve- 
ment in her mental health. The shock which she had received on the 
dreary night of her father’s death, and the fatal events which so suddenly 
came to her knowledge early on the following morning, had unhinged her 
mind, and left her with a brain disordered, and reason shattered. Still 
the doctor and her friends had hoped that, as she became again ‘strong 
and healthy, the cloud on her intellect would pass away, and that she 
might be restored to sanity. Such, however, was not the case. Poor 
Rose was not a raving maniac; she was quiet, and seldom gave any 
trouble ; but she was decidedly what is called out of her mind, and re- 
quired to be watched. The charge of a person in her unfortunate posi- 
tion caused great anxiety to Mr. and Mrs. Winslow, and the village 
doctor very properly thought that the care of her was too heavy a burden 
to be imposed upon them ; he also thought that Rose would have a better 
chance of recovering her reason if removed from the scene which was 
associated with so much misery in the past, and that an entire change 
might be beneficial to her. 

Mrs. Percival was consulted on the subject, and she willingly agreed to 
pay poor Rose’s expenses to Wales, and to settle such an allowance upon 

er as might make it worth while for her uncle and aunt to receive and 
keep the unfortunate girl. Both Mr. and Mrs. Winslow accompanied 
Rose to North Wales, and saw her comfortably settled under the pro- 
tection of her aunt, who resided at Llanberis, a pretty village at the foot 
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of Snowdon. A strong, good-tempered girl, about sixteen years of age, 
a niece of her aunt’s husband, was engaged to .attend upon Rose, and 
accompanied her in all her wanderings on the banks of the beautiful little 
lake, with its fringe of low hills, which, when the sun shone upon them, 
glittered in various tints of blue, pink, and purple, while, just beyond 
them, the lofty Snowdon raised its grey summit to the skies.. Rose 
would walk for miles without being fatigued, and she was fond of climb- 
ing the rugged sides of the monarch of the Welsh mountains. Rose had 
always been very fond of music, and now to listen to it was one of her 
greatest delights; that and to pick wild flowers, which she wove into 
wreaths or made up into nosegays, the latter to give to a friend, she said, 
who would meet her some day upon Snowdon, When a wandering 
harper came by chance to the village, Rose was enchanted, and would 
have money given to him, while she insisted on his playing over and over 
again the airs she liked best. She had a very quick ear, and soon learned 
to sing any air she heard. Often in the fresh dewy mornings, and 
oftener still at the decline of day, when the last rays of the setting sun 
were gilding the tops of the hills, or 


When twilight melts beneath the moon away, 


Rose would sit in the little green porch covered with flowers outside of 
the front door of her aunt’s cottage, and sing, as in days of yore, 
when she used to sit at the window of her neat little room at the Wood- 
bury toll-bar, and warble, sometimes gay, sometimes plaintive, songs, to 
the extreme delight of her father and her old grandmother. Occasionally, 
after singing for some time, she would burst ito tears, and, like a child, 
cry herself to sleep ; at other times she would start up suddenly—tlisten 
as if she heard a voice answering hers, and then throwing on her bonnet 
and shawl, would start off towards some lonely place “to meet him,” she 
would murmur, but always closely followed by her young guardian. But 
she was generally quiet, except on stormy evenings, when the wind was 
high, and the rain beat against the cottage windows; then she used to 
become much excited, and sometimes mutter, sometimes shriek, ‘ Richard, 
do not go! They are wrestling—they are falling! They are dying !” 
or, **Do you not see it?—do you not see it? It is Richard’s ghost 
come back to upbraid me for his death, and my poor father’s death, and 
the death of one I would have given my soul to save !” 

She would then kneel to some imaginary, invisible being, and pray it 
to pardon her for having decoyed it to “ the fatal spot.” 

The clergyman of the parish was very kind to Rose, and took great 
pains with her, and he fancied that he had made some progress in im- 
proving her when he got her to confess, as she sometimes did, that she 
was “a miserable sinner.” 

One evening, just after tea, in the early part of September, Rose 
started off for a ramble up Snowdon, accompanied by Nelly, her uncle’s 
niece. Rose walked rapidly, and climbed the hill apparently without any 
fatigue, while Nelly, sturdy as she was, felt somewhat tired. 

“Do not let us go any farther, Rose,” the girl said; “the road is 
rough here, and if we lose the path, or are overtaken by darkness, we 
may find it difficult to get down again.” 

“I must goon,” said Rose. “I have promised to meet Aim, and it 
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is so long since I have seen him, that I cannot break my word. He will 
wander on the mountain the whole night if he does not meet me, and if 
he should fall over any of the 5 Pa how dreadful !” 

They toiled on farther, and at last even Rose felt somewhat weary. 

“Let us sit down here and rest a while,” she said, as she perceived a 
sheltered spot, over which a ledge of rock projected at some height. 
Nelly gladly agreed to the proposal, and the two girls sat down, leaning 
against the stony side of the hill. 

There was a death-like silence around in that elevated solitude. There 
was not a tree near whose leaves might rustle in the light evening breeze, 
not a mountain-rill within hearing whose waters might tinkle as the 
fell from rock to rock, or glided gently down the side of the hill. All was 
profoundly still, and nature seemed asleep. Sleep, too, soon stole over 
the senses of the younger girl, and her more wakeful companion, per- 
ceiving that she was no longer watched, seized the opportunity to make 
her escape. She rose softly, and, passing her sleeping attendant, she 
went forth from the sheltering nook with a feeling of joy at being free to 
wander alone wherever she pleased. 

How long Nelly had slept she did not know when she awoke, not 
being provided with’a watch. Rose wore her father’s silver watch, but 
Rose and her watch had both disappeared, greatly to the alarm and con- 
sternation of poor Nelly. She rushed from her resting-place, crying 
“ Rose—Rose !’’ as she gazed all around, and clambered higher up the 
hill ; but she was only answered by the echo of her own voice, which re- 
verberated from rock to rock till the lonely girl was frightened at the 
sound. She was shocked and distressed at having lost sight of her 
charge, and very anxious about her; but another cause of anxiety, indeed 
of positive dread, was added to her troubles. Nelly, like many of the 
lower class in Wales, was extremely superstitious, and she began to 
think of the spirits of the mountains, and all the fearful supernatural 
beings who might haunt its rocky recesses, and wreak their vengeance 
on the human creature who ventured to intrude on their wild domain, 
especially when the weird hour of night was approaching. The shades 
of evening were beginning to close in, and the fragments of grey rock, 
which jutted out here and there, cast long grotesque shadows before 
them, increasing the terror of the young girl. 

Nelly heroically battled with her fears for some time, and managed to 
ascend an eminence from which she could see to some little distance 
round that part of the hill, and, descrying no figure like Rose—indeed, 
no living creature, except a few sheep browsing a little way below on the 
patches of grass here and there—she came to the conclusion that Rose 
had gone down to the village, and returned home. Poor Nelly was only 
too glad to follow, as she thought, her steps, and, never daring to look 
back, she hastened down the hill as fast as the uneven path and her own 
trembling limbs would permit. 

Arrived at Llanberis, she felt somewhat exhausted, and slackened her 
pace, but she was still out of breath when she reached her uncle’s house. 
ong at the same moment that she asked, panting after her race down 

e 3 
“Is Rose here ?”” 

Her aunt asked, ““ Where is Rose ?”’ 
Feb.—vVou, CXXXVI. NO. DXLU. 
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Nelly told how they had, by Rose’s wish, clambered a good way up 
Snowdon ; that both being tired, Rose had proposed to rest a while, and 
they both fell asleep ; that on waking, she—Nelly—found that Rose was 
gone, and she searched everywhere for her, and called her name in all 

irections ; at last, as it was beginning to get dark, she made sure that 
Rose had gone down to the village, and she followed as fast as she could, 
having seen nothing of her on the hill. 

It was thought the strange caprice might have seized her to take re- 
fuge in some other house in Llanberis, but the village was searched to 
no purpose. Then two or three of the villagers, athletic young men, 
volunteered to go in quest of the poor girl, and, lest darkness might over- 
take them on the mountain, they carried lanterns and matches with them. 
Their return was awaited with much anxiety; at last, about eleven 
o’clock, they came back, having explored the hill as far as they could in 
the dark without any success. 


"Twas night—and o’er the mountains high 
Dark vapoury clouds were flitting by, — 
And wreathing mists, in eddies curled, 
Adown their rugged peaks were hurled, 
And, as like mighty birds they wheeled, 
The rocky fastnesses concealed ; 

No glittering star could pierce the mass, 
To hght the dim Llanberis Pass, 

Which looked as cheerless in its gloom 
As *twere the entrance to the tomb.* 


Great dismay and distress prevailed in the cottage inhabited by the 
relatives of the missing Rose ; they were very uneasy about her, and still 
more grieved at the certainty, if any accident had happened to her, of 
losing the handsome board Mrs, Percival paid for her. Alas! selfishness 

edominates in the humble cottage as well as in the lordly hall. 

The next morning a larger party, headed by the clergyman, went out 
to look for the missing Rose, but their search, though prosecuted dili- 
gently, was also fruitless, and the poor girl’s fate remained a mystery for 
three or four days, when a shepherd, crossing a dangerous pass in an un- 
frequented part of the mountain, came suddenly on the dead body of the 
poor young woman. How she had got here no one ever knew, nor was 
it ever known whether she had died of cold, starvation, or any internal 
injury received by a fall from any height. None of her bones were 
broken, nor were there any bruises or other evidences to prove that she 
had met with a violent death. 

If there was little weeping, there was at least much wailing at her 
aunt’s cottage, and the very respectable funeral ordered by Mrs. Percival 
by no means consoled the family for the loss of their unfortunate inmate, 
whom Nelly persisted in believing had met her death through the agency 
of the evil spirits of the mountain. 





* Dolbadarn Tower. A Legend of Llanberis. By W. H. Baker. 
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IV. 
A LAST FAREWELL. 


Two or three years had passed on tranquilly at Woodbury Hall, where 
Mrs. Percival and Admiral Howard still resided, and which was also Cap- 
tain Howard’s home, when he was in England and not obliged to-be with 
his ship. He, however, had been principally away on foreign service, and 
certainly he had not married, as his father wished him, and Agnes ex- 

him to do. She used sometimes to say to Mrs. de Vere that she 
wished there were another Miss Barwell for Edgar to marry; in the 
neighbourhood of Woodbury there was no young lady whom Agnes 
thought good enough for him. 

But Mrs. Percival’s whole time was not spent at Woodbury. She had 
taken Cecil from school, and had never sent Sophy to one, dence she 
went to London every spring for three or four months to give them the 
advantage of the best masters, and for the rest of the year their educa- 
tion was carried on in the country, under the care of a clever and accom- 
plished governess. 

While in town, Mrs. Percival often met her Scotch friends, Lord and 
Lady Eskdale, and Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie, who generally went to Lon- 
don for the season, and she was prevailed upon by them to mix occasionally 
in society, which they convinced her it was her duty to do, on account of 
her daughters, when they grew up. 

To her surprise, she met, in the circle to which she had been introduced, 
the Count de Villeneuve, whom she had seen in Paris, and with whom 
Madeleine had been so anxious to become acquainted. The French count 
speedily recognised her, and hearing that she was now a widow, he got 
himself introduced to her, aud thenceforth paid her very marked attention. 
Another candidate for her smiles also took the field shortly after, and this 
rival of the Count de Villeneuve was no other than her old—not old in 
years—but her boyish admirer, John Lawson. The rivals did not like 
each other. Lawson thought that the French nobleman was too empressé, 
too pushing in his attentions, and as he was a man of very elegant and 
fascinating manners, the quiet Scotchman felt that he was shy and 
awkward compared to him; while the Frenchman cursed in his heart 
Lawson’s former acquaintance with the beautiful widow, and his intimacy 
with her particular friends, which afforded him so many opportunities of 
meeting her. 

The time for Mrs. Percival’s departure from London was approaching, 
and the count, knowing he could not follow her into the country, seized 
an opportunity of telling her of his great admiration for her, and making 
the offer which he never doubted she would accept. To his great sur- 
prise, accustomed as he had been to carry all before him with the fair sex, 
and to his no small chagrin, the young widow gave him a polite but de- 
cided refusal. This matrimonial overture and its rejection came to the 
ears of John Lawson, from Lord Eskdale, who had heard of it through 
Juliet, and it gave him some little hope, which was strengthened by Lord 

Eskdale’s encouragement. 


“She is still a young woman,” said Lord Eskdale; “she cannot be 
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more than two or three-and-thirty. She will doubtless marry again, and 
who so likely to be her choice as yourself, whom she knew in her earliest 
youth, and for whom she has always shown so much regard? Try your 
luck, my good fellow; ‘faint heart never won fair lady.’ ” 

So Mr. Lawson went down to Barwell Lodge with the Eskdales, and 
was raters kindly received at Woodbury Hall by Mrs. Percival and Admiral 
Howard. 

Every one except herself soon perceived John Lawson’s attachment to 
Agnes; his dark eyes told it as plainly as possible, but she never sus- 
pected it. Very unlike she was to her vain sister, Madeleine ; Agnes had 
not a particle of vanity or self-conceit in her composition, and never 
dreamed of being admired by any one, not even by her dancing-school 
champion in days long gone by. 

Poor John Lawson seemed spell-bound ; he saw Mrs. Percival almost 
every day, and every day he became more and more infatuated, yet for a 
long time he did not venture to bring matters to a point. At last the 
declaration came, and he fell from the pinnacle of happy hope down into 
the depths of despair. Mrs. Percival gently and kindly, but decidedly 
refused him. 

“T thank you sincerely, dear Mr. Lawson,” she said, “for this new 
proof of your kind feelings towards me; but the bruised and broken reed 
can never lift its head again. Another can never fill the place of one 
who, however the world may condemn him, was all in all tome. Yet do 
not think that I undervalue your friendship ; it is, indeed, very precious to 
me; a healing balm to my sad heart.” 

Lawson urged that if she did not think his offer too presumptuous, if 
she did not find him unbearable, if she valued his affection, there might 
be some hope for him, he might possibly in process of time win some por- 
tion of her regard, and that awe P satisfy him. 

Agnes shook her head, and replied: “ Not such regard as a wife 
should feel for her husband. Yow could not be satisfied, Mr. Lawson, 
with mere good will ; you must marry oue who can give you the love you 
so well deserve.” 

“I care for no one’s love but yours,” said Lawson. ‘ You have been 
the dream of my life since my boy hood ; you will be the dream of my life 
to my old age, if I live to that period. 

For thee shall my orisons rise in the dawn, 

On the clouds of the twilight thy form shall be drawn : 
And when the last sunbeam is quench’d in the sea, 
Still fancy shall dwell on an image of thee.”* 

John Lawson was a handsome man; he had a charming smile and 
magnificent eyes, full of feeling and intelligence; he was clever, amiable, 
truthful, energetic, vastly superior in all respects, except mere regularity 
of features, to the departed Alfred Percival, yet Agnes could not bring 
her mind to give him a favourable thought. 

“You liked me when you were a child, did you not—when as boy aud 
girl we were partners at Monsieur Rossignol’s dancing-academy in 


Edinburgh * 
Yes, Agnes confessed she Aad liked him very much then. 





* From a poem by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 
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« Ah, why did we not meet again while you were still Agnes Stuart ? 
We might now have been happy together!” 

Agnes sighed ; perhaps remembering all that she had suffered in the 
latter part of her married life, she thought so too ; but if she so thought, 
she did not give any expression to the sentiment. Mr, Lawson pleaded 
long and powerfully, and promised to wait until time had in some degree 
lessened her sorrow for her loss ; but Agnes was firm in her devotion to 
the memory of her unworthy husband, and her determination never to 
marry again. 

Lawson saw that there was no use in urging the matter; he therefore 
bade her farewell. 

“Farewell, then, for ever, dearest Agnes! Allow me for once to call 
you by that beloved name. I shall trouble you no more with my un- 
welcome love, with my wishes, my sorrow, my deep disappointment. I 
shall return to India; my poor mother died last year, and there is no 
happiness for me now in my native land. There is no happiness for me 
anywhere, but it will be better to put the wide ocean between myself and 
ou. 

’ Agnes entreated him, with tears, not to give up his native country, his 
home, his friends, on her account. But now that she was free, he said, 
without her he could not, would not, stay. 

Nor did he. He returned to India, and resumed there the life of active 
occupation to which he had formerly been accustomed. But the rich 
shawls, the splendid fans, the beautiful inlaid boxes, tables, and other 
articles he often sent as presents to Mrs. Percival and her daughters, 
showed that he had not forgotten the favourite alike of his boyish days 
and his more matured years. 


Two or three years more had glided on peacefully at Woodbury Hall, 
where there had been no changes and very little variety. The owners 
of Barwell Lodge had plenty of offshoots—grandchildren who always, 
with their parents, assembled there either at Midsummer or Christmas. 
Lord and Lady Eskdale had three or four children, of whom the second 
boy—Johnnie Lawson—was Mrs. Percival’s especial favourite ; Mrs. de 
Vere had quite as many, and one of her sons was called Montague ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie brought down with them six sturdy little 
Highlanders, the last time they came to Devonshire. 

Cecil Percival was now a grown-up girl of eighteen years of age ; her 
education was, what is called, finished; that is to say, she was no longer 
in the hands of a governess or of a bevy of masters. She was a very 
pretty, lively, lady-like girl, and had she remained in town after her pre- 
sentation at court by Lady Eskdale, might have been one of the belles 
of the season. But Captain Howard was expected home, and Mrs. 
Percival was anxious that she and her daughters should be at Woodbury 
to receive him on his arrival there. He came, accompanied by his West 
India friend, Frederick FitzHugh, who had just been made a commander 
in the Navy, and warm were the greetings they both received. 

“Why, Cecil!” exclaimed Captain Howard, “ you have shot up into 
quite a young woman, and you, little Sophy, have grown such a tall girl; 
you are almost your mother’s height. Young ladies, you make an old 
man of me.” 
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But Cecil protested to her dear Cousin Edgar that he did not look at 
all old, and she brought forth a miniature likeness of him, which had been 
taken from an oil-painting in the possession of -Admiral Howard, done 
some ten years before, to prove that his face was not in the least 
changed. 

“ And to whom does that miniature belong?” asked Edgar Howard. 

“To me,” replied Cecil. ‘I coaxed mamma to give it to me‘on my 
last birthday. She offered to buy me a pearl necklace, but I am not so 
fond of ornaments as Aunt Leina was, and I begged rather to have the 
likeness of the kind cousin who used to be so good to me formerly.” 

Did these words, trifling as they were, make an impression on Edgar 
Howard’s mind ? Possibly they did. 

The party at Woodbury Hall were very happy and very cheerful, and 
of course they were much talked about in the village. Mrs. Percy espe- 
cially had a creat deal to say. She settled all heir: affairs, and gave out, 
on what authority no one knew, that there were soon to be two weddings 
at the Hall. Captain Howard was to be married to Mrs. Percival ; she 
was only thirty-six years of age, for Cecil was born when she was 
eighteen, and the captain was between six and seven years older than her. 
It was a very suitable match, Mrs. Perey declared, and would save Mrs. 
Percival from being turned out of W oodbury Hall; Captaim FitzHugh, 
her future stepfuther’s friend, was engaged to Cecil; and there was to 
be a match by-and-by between Sir Robert Joliffe’s eldest son, who was 

then at Oxford, and Sophy Percival. 

But the oracle, as not unfrequently happens, was mistaken ; for, about 
three months after Captain Howard’s return to England, the approach- 
ing marriage between him and Cecil Percival was announced, and the 
event took place not long afterwards, to the very great satisfaction of 
both Admiral Howard and Mrs. Percival. 

Agnes and Sophy remained at the Hall with the old admiral, while 
Captain and Mrs. Howard were away on their wedding tour ; but when 
they returned home, Mrs. Percival and her younger daughter semaved to 
a pretty villa in the neighbourhood, which, assisted by the advice of Mrs. 
Barwell and Mrs. de Vere, Agnes had fitted up and furnished for herself. 
Both Edgar and Cecil wished Mrs. Percival and Sophy to remain at 
Woodbury Hall; but Agnes wisely thought it would be better to leave 
the newly. aeantiel couple to themselves, with only the old admiral to 
interrupt now and then their téte-a-tétes. 

Mrs. Percy was also out in her pretended knowledge of a match in 
prospect between Sir Robert Joliffe’s eldest son and Sophy Percival ; for 
Sophy became engaged to Captain F itzHugh before he left England to 

take command of a ship on the Pacific station. He expected to return 
in about three years, when they were to be married; and as Sophy was 
very young, Mrs. Percival thought she could well afford to wait that 
time. If the spirits of Agnes’s ancestors had been disquieted on her ac- 
count during her earlier years, they were now tranquillised ; for they came 
no more, either in waking or in sleeping dreams, to warn or to threaten her. 
The dead rested in peace, and the living never again beheld their pale 
and ghastly forms 
In Faucy’s misty light. 
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A LONDON FIRE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


A wavy, flickering glow 

Reddens a room below ; 
It widens, brightens, quickly mounting higher ; 
A cry is in the street-—'tis fire! ’tis fire! 

That cry—a startling sound ; 

It spreadeth swiftly round— 

It tingles in the ears ; 
It stirs the blood of men, and rouses woman’s fears, 

It saddens while it maddens, 

But Havoc’s heart it gladdens ; 

For Havoc loveth fire, 

And all things wild and dire; 

Her lean arms tossing high, 

While Night now palls the sky, 

She aids the thrilling ery— 

The dreadful cry of fire! 


They’re coming, hurrying, rushing swift along, 
The wild tumultuous throng ; 
For men still feel a breathless, fierce delight, 
In witnessing some dreadful sight. 
In torrents down each neighbouring street, 
They rush, and plunge, till in one spot they meet ; 
And there, a close-wedged mass, 
Through which no more can pass, 
They gaze upon the fire: 
Oh, spectacle exciting, 
Their upraised faces lighting! 
Eager they watch the fire : 
*Tis as grand as on the ocean, 
The stormy waves in motion, 
When lightnings on them glare, 
Tossing and roaring there— 
To gaze upon the fire. 


The engines swiftly speed ; the strong, helm’d men 
Gaze steadily upon the deepening glow ; 
Behind them shouts of—Fire! are raised again ; 
Time’s preciousness the well-trained horses know ; 
They tear along with clattering heels, 
Scarce seen the spokes of those quick-turning wheels ; 
Smooth streets they sweep, then o’er the stones they rattle, 
Eager with yon dread foe to battle— 
The strengthening, raging fire— 
The foe whose fierce artillery 
Hath wind for an auxiliary ; 
Whose swords are flames outspringing, 
Dire flames destruction bringing, 
Gleaming, wasting, sweeping, 
Their hot course onward keeping— 
O fire! terrific fire! 








A London Fire. 


High through the air the water-jets are thrown, 


And men are labouring as for life, 
Striving in honourable strife, 


To dash the fire-god from his throne. 








But vain their efforts, vain their skill, 
The flames shoot out, rush upwards still, 
Like serpents, hissing, darting, 
Round rafter and thick beam, 
Their crimson tongues fierce-starting 
From throats that redly gleam ; 
Through shivered windows pouring, 
Surging and under-roaring, 
And high in air aspiring, 
With energy untiring, 
While sparks around are flying, 
Like mockery and defying ; 
O furious, fearful fire ! 
With a blaze that lights the city, 
Waking wonder, terror, pity ; 
Light for many a league out-throwing, 
Setting heaven’s high clouds a-glowing ; 
Then a cry of human voices, 
As if death within rejoices ; 
Then a wilder, brighter flashing, 
Then a sudden falling, crashing— 
O that fearful, dreadful fire! 


A woman at a window high above— 





Thickly the rolling smoke has bound her, 
The flames are wreathing round her— 


Save her in mercy and in love! 

























She shrieks, she faints, she falls ! 
The sight each heart appals ; 
Then up a brave man springs, 
Up the thin ladder’s height, 
Smoke veils him soon from sight— 
But forth the maid he brings! 
Down the long ladder’s stairs 
The rescued one he bears; 
Then plaudits, shouts arise 
Above the flames’ wild roaring, 
The flames that now are soaring, 
Like columns, to the skies :-— 
Wide splashing, hissing, rushing, 
Water in cataracts gushing, 
But makes them blaze the more, 
With madder, fiercer roar, 
But makes them leap the higher ; 
O fearful, deadly fire ! 
No agent Nature keepeth 
So swift to ruin sweepeth ; 
No element hath ire, 
Like thee, O furious fire ! 
Like thee, O mighty fire ! 
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ABOUT IAGO, AND MOTIVELESS MALIGNITY. 


A MEDLEY OF ANNOTATIONS. 
By Francis JAcox. 


CurisToPHER Nortu and the Ettrick Shepherd, in one of their 
Nights at Ambrose’s, get to discussing the character of Iago,—and the 
chief speaker thinks so poorly of Shakspeare’s development, that he pro- 
nounces “ Othello,” if not absolutely a bad play, still, not a greatly good 
one,—not in the first order of harmonious and mysterious creations— 
“not a work worthy of Shakspeare.” Is Jago’s character in nature ? 
asks North; and “I dinna ken. But what for no ?” answers and asks the 
Shepherd. The catechism continues: ‘“* What was his motive [North 
loquitur|? Pure love of mischief?’ ‘* Aiblins,” is the Doric response. 
—* Pride in power, and in skill to work mischief?” “ Aiblins.”——“ Did 
he hate the Moor even to the death ?” “ Aiblins.”—“ Did he resolve to 
work his ruin, let the consequences to himself be what they might ?”’ 
“Tt would seem sae.’”’—* Did he know that his own ruin—his own 
death, must follow the success of this scheme?” “ Hoo can I tell that ?”’ 
—‘‘ Was he blinded utterly to such result by his wickedness directed 
against Othello?” ‘Perhaps he was. Hoo can I tell ?”"—* Or did he 
foresee his doom—and still go on unappalled?” “It might be sae, for 
onything I ken to the contrary. He was owre cool and calculatin’ to 
be blinded.”—North then puts the question, Is Iago then an intelligible 
or an unintelligible character? and is answered, an unintelligible. Ergo, 
he at once concludes, not a natural character. Iago’s conduct he pro- 
nounces to be from first to last not to be accounted for by any view that 
can be taken of his character. The whole he declares to be a riddle—of 
which Shakspeare has not given the solution. And though all human 
nature is full of riddles, “it is the business of dramatic poets to solve 
them, and this one Shakspeare has left unsolved. But having himself 
proposed it, he was bound either to have solved it, or to have set forth 
such a riddle as the wit of man could have solved in two centuries.’’* 
And thereupon, as aforesaid, Sir Christopher rules “ Othello” to be a play 
not worthy of Shakspeare,—honest, honest Iago being the head and 
a of his offending ; that insoluble problem the disfiguring blot of the 
play. 

Long before this was written, William Hazlitt had, in one of his mul- 
titudinous criticisms on the drama in general and Shakspeare in par- 
ticular, recognised the existence of ‘ some persons, more nice than wise,” 
who think the whole of the character of Iago unnatural; albeit Shak- 
speare, quite as good a philosopher as he was a poet, thought otherwise, 
—knowing as he did that the love of power, “ which is another name for 
the love of mischief,” is natural to man. Jago is taken by Hazlitt for an 
extreme instance in point; that is, of diseased intellectual activity, with 
an almost perfect indifference to moral good or evil, or rather with a pre- 


~—— 





* Noctes Ambrosiane, No. xlii. 1829. 
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ference of the latter, because it falls more in with his favourite propensity, 
gives greater zest to his thoughts, and scope to his actions. His ruling 
passion is defined to be an incorrigible love of mischief—an insatiable 
craving after action of the most difficult and dangerous kind. “ He re- 
sembles a man who sits down to play at chess, ed the sake of the diffi- 
culty and complication of the game, and an immediately becomes 
absorbed in it.” Hazlitt vemnarka, too, that lago’s amusements, if they 
are amusements, are severe and saturnine ; that his very wit blisters, 
There is in all his conversation an inveterate ‘misanthropy, a licentious 
keenness of perception, which is always sagacious of evil, and snuffs up 
the tainted scent of its quarry with rancorous delight. ‘“ An exuberance 
of spleen is the essence of the character.” Not absolute malignity, so 
much as a want of moral principle, or an indifference to the real conse- 
quences of the actions which the meddling perversity of his disposition 
and love of immediate excitement lead hie to commit,—this appears to 
Hazlitt the general eroundwork of the character of lago: he is an 
amateur of tragedy in real life, who, instead of exercising his ingenuity 
on imaginary ‘charac ‘ters or forgotten incidents, takes the bolder aud 
more desperate course of getting up his plot at home, casts the principal 
parts among his nearest friends and conne xions, and rehearses it in down- 
right earnest, with steady nerves and unabated resolution. ‘ The cha- 
racter is a complete abstraction of the intellectual from the moral being; 
or, in other words, consists in an absorption of every common feeling in 
the virulence of his understanding, the deliberate wilfulness of his pur- 
poses, and in his restless, untameable love of mischievous contrivance.’’* 
The common view of Iago, as seen on the stage and in pictures, a 
recent critic observes, is a fellow of the lowest cunning—an artful Italian, 
a man of wiles and tricks, with a face lke Mephistopheles, full of trans- 
parent insincerity. ‘* Now what Shakspeare | gives us is just the op posite 
of this.” The essayist we are quoting cannot resist the suspicion that 
Iago is meant to work out with thorough breadth and fulness the hint 
dno out carelessly in Antony’s speech over Cesar. ‘ Jago is a plain 
blunt man, an honest rude soldier, one who thinks little of arithmetici ians, 
bookish theorists, fellows who never set a squadron in the field, and w ho 
know no more the division of battle than a spinster. He has been tried 
and proved, on Christian and heathen grounds alike. The essential part 
of him is that he is honest; he lays claim to nothing more, and he is 
credited with nothing snore. The repetition of this epithet recals the 
‘honourable men’ of Antony. When Iago is first mentioned, Othello 
recommends him to the Senate as a man of honesty and trust. ‘ Good 
night, honest Iago,’ says Cassio, when Iago has first entrapped him. 
‘This fellow’s of exceeding honesty,’ says Othello, when Iago has sown 
the first suspicion in his mind. And after the death of Desdemona, the 
characteristic epithet recurs more strongly still, ‘ My friend, thy husband, 
honest, honest Jago.’ But this is all. There does not seem anything 
attractive about Iago—rather something repulsive, which can only ‘be vot 
over by constant reminders of his honesty. He does not himself profess 
to be faultless; it is his nature’s plague to spy into abuses, and his 
jealousy often shapes faults that are not.” These, it is — are just 





ea 


* Hazlitt, Essays on the English Stage, 2nd edit., pp. 188 syy. 
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the points he trades on the most successfully. This repulsiveness and 
rude virtue, this bluffness and cynical frankness, enable him to impose 
not only on the characters of the piece, but on successive generations of 
actors, painters, and critics, and perhaps two-thirds of the readers of 
Shakspeare. ‘If there had been any smoothness about him, he must 
have been detected at once; if any cleverness, he must have ‘hoon de- 
tected in the middle. He hes neither one nor the other. Open, noisy, 
rude, coarse, with all his faults on the surface, and those faults the most 
natural in a soldier, he gets safely almost to the end.’’* 

Actors in general having been struck only with the wily wickedness of 
the character, Hazlitt all the more welcomed Edmund Kean’s present- 
ment of it as a gay, light-hearted monster, a careless, cordial, comfort- 
able villain: the odiousness of the part being in no small degree glossed 
over by the extreme grace, alacrity, and rapidity of the execution. At 
the same time Hazlitt owned himself disposed to complain of over-levity 
in this actor’s conception of the part, so that in fact Iago was made to 
appear throughout too much of an excellent good fellow and lively 
bottle-companion. Though the critic had no wish for him to be repre- 
sented as a fiend, he saw no reason why lago should instantly be con- 
verted into a pattern of comic gaiety and good humour. “ The light 
which illumines the character should rather sasestihle the flashes of lieht- 
ning in the murky sky, which make the darkness more terrible. “Mr. 
Kean’s Iago, we suspect, is too much in the sun.” Iago’s mirth is not 
natural and cheerful, but forced and extravagant, betokening the intense 
activity of mind wad cynical contempt of others in which it originates. 
He is not, “like Candide, a believer in optimism, but seems to have a 
thorough hatred or distrust of everything of the kind, and to dwell with 
gloating satisfaction on whatever can interrupt the enjoyment of others, 
and gratify his moody irritability.”+ Naturally, therefore, our critic, with 





* Herr Altmann, in his curious work entitled Jie Maske des Schauspielers, de- 
picts Iago as one whose plans—unlike those of Schiller’s perplexed, doubting, 
super-subtle Franz Moor—are as lightning, and whose clear judgment of men 
and things enables him to complete them easily, and without much thinking. 
According to this German expositor, Iago takes a hearty delight in his rapidly 
executed plans, and does all in such a straightforward and cheerful manner, with 
such a pleasant humour, that not one of his victims suspects him of being a 
knave. Herr Altmann’s book being devoted to the art of face-painting for the 
stage, we have an elaborate portrait of what Iago ought to look as he turns out 
from the dressing-room and makes for the lamps. His face is accordingly defined 
to be that of a soldier, with a light-brown complexion, a clever look, a free and 
open forehead, black and flowing hair, small finely curved eyebrows, the corners 
of his mouth marked with two small laughing lines which give a humorous 
expression, a face which awakens confidence from the first, soldier-like, and at 
the same time humorous and genial, and with a dash of slyness. “The devil 
which inhabits Iago should not be painted piquantly on the face ; the performer 
must let it peep out at odd moments, or in the course of soliloguy.” Such is Herr 
Altmann’s application to Iago of die Kunst sich 2u schminken. 

The discerning critic from whose intelligent exegesis of the key-note honesty 
of Iago we have “quoted above, while commending ‘Herr Altmann’s as a decided 
improvement of the vulgar view of that character, takes exception to some of his 
details; and advises, for instance, the omission of the clever look, and the small 
laughing lines in the corners of the mouth, as well as the humorous and genial, 
and the dash of slyness, &c.—See the article headed “ Philosophy of Cosmetics,” in 
Saturday Review, vol. xx. p. 402. 

t Hazlitt’s Dramatic Criticisms, p. 197. 
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all his admiration of the elder Kean, took exception to the “ trim levity” 
and “ epigrammatic conciseness’’ of that actor’s manner in the part,—to 
the even laboured levity and callous unconcern which so pervaded as to 
make a perversion of it. 

Charles Lamb declares Bensley’s Iago to have been the only endurable 
version of the part he had ever seen upon the stage—and this because the 
actor betrayed none of that cleverness which Elia accounts the bane of 
serious acting. No spectator could, from Bensley’s action, divine more of 
his artifice than Othello is supposed to do: his confessions in soliloquy 

alone putting you in possession of the mystery. ‘ There were no by-in- 
timations to make the audience fancy their own discernment so much 
greater than that of the Moor—who commonly stands like a great help- 
less mask set up for mine Ancient, and a quantity of barren “spectators, 
to shoot their bolts at. The Jago of Bensley did not go to work so 
grossly. ‘There was a triumphant tone about the character, natural to a 
general consciousness of power ; but none of that petty vanity which 
chuckles and cannot contain itself upon any little successful stroke of its 
knavery —as is common with your small villains and green probationers 
in mischief.” It did not clap or crow before its time, adds Elia ; nor was 
it a man setting his wits at a child, and winking all the while at other 
children who are mightily pleased at being let into the secret; but a con- 
summate villain entrapping a noble nature into toils, against which no 
discernment was available, where the manner was as fathomless as the 
purpose seemed dark, and without motive.* 

Hazlitt’s designation of Young’s Zangat as a vulgar caricature of 
Jago is objected to by one of Dr. Young’s. critics as “hardly fair ;”’ Iago 
being of the earth, earthy, on all those points in which he does not com- 
municate with hell: “he is excessively clever, but coarse, obscene, un- 
poetical, in his thought and language—is a ‘ Spartan dog,’ and is left 
under the possession of a dumb devil.” Whereas Zanga, it is contended, 
often talks poetry, and poetry, too, of a high order. He likes the rocking 
of the battlements ; anticipates that “hell for him blows all its fires.” 
lago, according to this critic, is a hard-hearted, cold-blooded, subtle, and 
far-reaching Italian; while Zanga’s s revenge has, under the sun of Africa, 
and the fierce sultry winds of passions which blow on African hearts, 
attained a red and burning crest, like that of a gorgeous snake or dragon: 
Iago’s heart is full of cool, concentrated malignity ; Zanga’s, of black and 
boiling hatred: the passion in Jago’s heart is simply malice, for he does 
not believe that the wrongs of which he speaks are real; Zanga’s is sin- 
cere and terrible, although mistaken “ Revenge.’’t 


* Essays of Elia: On Some of the Old Actors. 

t+ In “ The Revenge.” 

t ‘Touching lago’s “ coarse, obscene” habit of thought and language, glanced at 
above, Hartley Coleridge incidentally observes, in his defence of Shakspeare from 
the charge of sweeping sarcasms on the sex—(some of those to be found in his 
plays being uttered by villains, as lago and Iachimo, and so confuted in the utter- 
ance; others, by jealous husbands, as Leontes and Posthumus, or by unhappily 
prejudiced malcontents, like Hamlet and Lear): “ But were the gibes of Lago 
the sentiments of Shakspeare? No more than the vapours of a dunghill which 
the sun calls forth with its heat, and gilds with its lustre, are the solar light.”— 
Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge, vol. i. p. 129. 
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One might apostrophise Iago in the style of an apage Sathanas stanza 

of Prudentius: 

QO tortuose serpens, 

Qui mille per meandros 

Fraudesque flexuosas 

Agitas quieta corda.* 
Iago, remarks Professor Archer Butler, in one of his metaphysical pre- 
lections, excites the jealousy of the Moor with as accurate an application 
of means to ends as that with which an experimentalist excites the dor- 
mant electricity of his glass plate or cylinder.t But oh, the manner of 
it, Iago! but oh, the manner of it! As M. Philaréte Chasles puts it, 
“Vous voyez un Iago torturer lentement sa victime et verser le poison de 
la jalousie goutte par goutte dans un coeur souffrant.”{ Archbishop 
Trench has said that he knows nothing of its kind calculated to give a 
more shuddering sense of horror than the series which might be drawn 
together of Italian proverbs on the subject of revenge; especially when 
taken with the commentary which Italian history supplies, and which 
shows them no empty words, but the deepest utterances of the nation’s 
heart. “ There is nothing in them (it would be far better if there were) 
of blind and headlong passion, but rather a spirit of deliberate calculation, 
which makes the blood run cold.”§ In the country of Iago, as Dr. 
Maginn observes, whether from his name we conclude it to be Spain or, 
from his service, Italy, none of the scruples, or rather principles, which 
actuate or restrain English gentlemen, existed ; so that he was not likely 
to be very particular as to his method of compassing his revenge—which 
method he finds suddenly made ready for him by the “ hasty, ill-mated, 
and unlooked-for marriage of Othello. It was a devil-send that the most 
sanguine spirit could not have anticipated, and Jago clutched it accord- 
ingly with passionate eagerness. He was tempted, and fell.” For Dr. 
Maginn does not suppose that Iago, when—for being affronted in the ten- 
derest point, that of being passed over in a case of “military preferment, 
and seeing a raw junior exalted in his stead—he first conceives his hatred 
against Othello, had any notion that it would be pushed to such dire 
extremity. And here may be cited the remark of a critic on Balzac’s 
novels, that in point of fact, those who act through men have no settled 
plan of action,|| but must vary with the varying caprices and capabilities 
of their tools; they must be ever ready to seize occasion and turn it to 
account; to veer and tack with the wind. Thus does Shakspeare, it is 
argued, draw his villains. Iago “lays no plan; he trusts all to circum- 
stances and ready wit. He onccoede at last ; but he is detected, and thus 
brings down ruin upon himself.”€{ According to the acute author of the 
Shakspeare Papers, lago engages in his hostilities against Othello, more 
to show his talents than for any other purpose, revenge being generally 


* From the hymn Before Sleep, beginning: “ Cultor Dei, memento,” &e. 

T Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. i. p. 100. 

} Etudes sur le Drame Espagnol, p. 29. 

§ Proverbs of Nations Compared. 

j “This, Balzac has overlooked. His persons triumph by ingenuity. They 
count upon men as they would count upon mathematical data, and thus succeed.” 
—Foreign Quarterly Review, July, 1844. 

q Ibid. 
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accompanied by vanity (“ indeed, there must always be a spice of vanity . 
in a revengeful disposition,’ '—the proud, it is said, are seldom revengeful, 
the great never)., ‘‘ He proudly lauds his own powers of dissimulation, 
which are to be displayed with so much ability.” Nay, Dr. Maginn } 
asserts, that the jealousy of Othello is not more gradually and skilfully 
raised al developed than the vengeance of Othello. “At first angry 
enough, no doubt ; but he has no defined project. He follows the Moor | 


to take advantage of circumstances to turn them to his own use.” When 


once fairly entered upon, however, the plot advances with unchecked. 
rapidity; and according to this view of the case, Iago himself is hurried 
resistlessly forward by the current of deceit and iniquity in which he has 
embarked, and is as much a tool or passive instrument as those whom he ( 
is using as such. “ He cannot retract his insinuations.” ‘ He is doomed 
to blood.” Accordingly, to those erities who pronounce his character un- 
natural, as not having sufficient motive for the crimes he commits, Dr. 


Maginn answers, that lago could not help committing them; that he 
could not have been prepared for the dire tempest of fury which his first 
hint of her unfaithfulness aroused in the bosom of Othello—up to which 
moment he had done nothing more than gull a blockhead, Roderigo, and 
endeavour by unworthy means to endennine a rival: but trickery aud 
slander had now led him to the “ plain and wide path of damnation,”* 
leaving him no choice but to go forward. 

The late Professor Reed was entirely opposed to the assumption that 
Iago’s hatred of Othello had its origin in military disappointment—pro- 
fessional pique at Cassio’s promotion in preference to him; and that, 
therefore, his frustrated ambition left behind it the sting of a determined 
revenge: according to which assumption, all the tragic consequences fol- 
lowed from Jago’s spirit of vengeance, and possibl y there is thus in- 
sinuated into our minds some secret sympathy with him as an injured man, 
Now, Professor Reed contends that we have no proof of al! this but Iago’s 
own word, and for his own part declares that he don’t believe a w ord of 
the story—there being nothing in the intercourse between Othello and 
Iago and Cassio that looks like it, and, indeed, the alleged injury being 
of itself hardly of the kind to embitter the feelings of such a man as 
Tago. “ But this fiction has found more ready belief from another cause; 
and that is, the notion that such extremity of wickedness as his is un- 
natural—that there is not adequate cause for his hatred of Othello. and 
the havoc he makes of his happiness.” The most has therefore been made, 
adds the American professer,t of this military disappointment, because 
critics and readers have fancied that otherwise there would be nothing 
for the superstructure of the tragedy to rest upon. | 

But Shakspeare, it is maintained, being no timid philosopher. no dainty 
moralist, made it his purpose in this tragedy to show one of the darkest 
sides of the soul of man—that it is capable of what C oleridge attribut: 
to lago, ‘ motiveless malignity.’” Jago’s speech on virtue is analyse “y by 
Cc oleridge, and shown to be all will in intellect ; so that in this speech he 
is a bold partisan of a truth, but yet ofa iat converted into a false- 
hood by the absence of the necessary modifications caused by the frail 
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* See, passim, the “ lago” chapter, in Shakspeare Papers, by the late William 
Maginn, LL.D. 
+ Lectures on Tragic Poetry, No. iv. 
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nature of man. ‘ The remainder—Iago’s soliloquy—the motive-hunting 
of a motiveless malignity—how awful it is !”’—too fiendish, indeed, for his 
own steady view, for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, and only 
not quite devil,—and yet, as Coleridge adds, “a character which Shak- 

re has attempted and executed, without disgust and without 
seandal.’’* This vexed question of motiveless malignity deserves a little 
further vexation. 

While composing his play of “ The Borderers,” Wordsworth wrote a 
short essay illustrative of that constitution and those tendencies of human 
nature which, says he,t make the apparently motiveless actions of bad 
men intelligible to careful observers. This was partly done with refer- 
ence to the character of Oswald, and his persevering endeavour to lead 
the man he disliked into so heinous a crime as Marmaduke, in that 
tragedy, is led to commit. One of the band of borderers says to another, 
concerning Oswald : 


Lacy. But for the motive ? 
Wal. Natures such as his 
Spin motives out of their own bowels, Lacy ! 
| learnt this when 1 was a Confessor. 
| know him well; there needs no other motive 
Than that most strange incontinence in crime 
Which haunts this Oswald ‘ 
Lacy... . . Yes, you are right, we need not hunt for motives : 
There is no erime from which this man would shrink ; 
He recks not human law.t 
Montesquieu asserts that “ nul n’est mauvais gratuitement ;” adding, “ il 
faut qu’il y ait une raison qui détermine ; et cette raison est toujours une 
raison d’'intérét.”§ An illustration at once of this motive power, and of 
the particular tactics of Iago, occurs in the history of that Gian 
Galeazzo, in the fourteenth century, who induced Albert, Marquis of 
Este, to put to death by various revolting executions almost all his rela- 
tions, in order that, says Sismondi, by rendering him thus odious to the 
people, Galeazzo might make this new lord of Ferrara feel that he had 
no other support than in him, Again: “ According to the same infernal 
policy, Gian Galeazzo accused the wife of the lord of Mantua, his own 
cousin and sister-in-law, of a criminal intercourse with her husband’s 
secretary. He forged letters, by which he made her appear guilty, con- 
cealed them in her apartment, and afterwards pointed out where they 
were to be found to Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in a paroxysm of rage, 
caused her to be beheaded, and the secretary to be tortured and after- 
wards put to death.”|| Not until many years had elapsed, did the 
Othello of Mantua discover how this Iago had duped him. There is a 
passage in Plutarch’s Life of Marius, which convicts that unscrupulous 
hero of a not unlike atrocity. In his enmity to the consul Metellus, he 
seems to have fostered a false charge against one Turpilius, notable for 
his hereditary attachment and devation to the family of Metellus. Tur- 
pilius was tried before a council of war, at which Marius both evinced 








* Notes and Lectures upon Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 262. 
+ In the prefatory remarks on the tragedy in question, published in the edit. 
1857. 
{ Wordsworth, The Borderers, Act IL Se. 4. 
; Lettres Persanes, No. Lxxxiii. 
| Sismondi, History of the Italian Republics, su) anno 1389. 
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great severity against him, and stirred up the other judges, so that the 
verdict of the council declared him guilty, in spite of the endeavour of 
Metellus, who was convinced of his innocence, but was now required, in 
his official capacity, to pass sentence of death upon him. Not long after- 
wards—but “ too late” is equally too late by a second as by a year— 
proof positive was obtained that the accusation was a false one ; and all 
the other officers, says Plutarch, “‘sympathised with Metellus, who was 
overwhelmed with sorrow ; while Marius, far from dissembling his joy, 
declared the thing was his doing, and was not ashamed to acknowiedge 
in all companies, ‘ That he had lodged an avenging fury in the breast of 
Metellus, who would not fail to punish him for having put to death the 
hereditary friend of his family.’”* The story looks almost too bad to be 
true. If true, it is curious to hear a man thus talk of avenging furies, 
without a thought of their lodgment in his own breast. 

But to return to Iago. The incidents, as an American critic observes, 
which chance to suggest his malignant feelings are so immeasurably dis- 
proportionate, that they can scarce be spoken of as causes or motives: 
in some cases it is clearly apparent that his reasons are after-thoughts— 
faint recognitions of the difference between right and wrong—opiates to 
quiet the few, irregular, and very feeble beatings of a conscience not 
quite dead: in short, what Coleridge so expressively designates the 
motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity. Elsewhere Coleridge inci- 
dentally refers to lago as one who, conscious of superior intellect, gave 
scope to his envy, and hesitated not to ruin a gallant, open, and generous 
friend in the moment of felicity, because he was not promoted as he ex- 
pected: ‘* Othello was superior in place, but Iago felt him to be inferior 
in intellect, and, unrestrained by conscience, trampled upon him.”t In 
another place the same great critic declares such to be the appointed 
relations of intellectual power to truth, and of truth to goodness, that it 
becomes both morally and poetically unsafe to present what is admirable 
(what our nature compels us to admire) in the mind, and what is most 
detestable in the heart, as co-existing in the same individual without any 
apparent connexion, or any modification of one by the other. “ That 
Shakspeare has, in one instance, that of Iago, approached to this, and 
that he has dove it successfully, is, perhaps, the most astonishing proof 
of his genius, and the opulence of its resources.” ~ Of all power, says 
Coleridge in his critique on * Bertram,” that of the mind is, on every 
account, the grand desideratum of human ambition: that we should be 
as God in knowledge, was and must have been the first temptation ; and 
the co-existence of great intellectual lordship with guilt has never been 
adequately represented without exciting the strongest interest. Power 
of intellect is “the sacred charm of Shakspeare’s male characters in 
general. They are all cast in the mould of Shakspeare’s own gigautic 
intellect ; and this is the open attraction of his Richard, Iago, Edmund, 
aud others, in particular.”§ In the science of human nature, to add the 
view adopted by Henry Reed, it is a fearful truth that there is a tempta- 
tion to crime in the mere gratification of a pleasurable consciousness of 


power. It is shallow philosophy, he urges, to look for outward, instead 
* Plutarch, Life of Marius. 

t+ Coleridge, Introductory Lecture on Shakspeare. 

} Notes on “ King Lear,”—in reference to the character of Edmund. 
§ Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. ch. x. 
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of inward motive, in Iago’s case, and most unsatisfactory to be told that 
the motive* to all the misery which Iago worked was no more than a 
disappointment in promotion, ‘“* Such a solution seems only the more to 
perplex the problem ; for, if we must seek for an outward motive, this is, 
indeed, most insufficient. The true motive was the innate malignity of 
Jago’s heart—the natural antagonism of a base to a noble nature.” 
Accordingly, in * Othello” Shakspeare is held to have represented one of 
the most insidious and mysterious temptations to which the spirit of man 
is exposed—a temptation which, if successful, tends to assimilate humanity 
to the desperate state of demons. ‘It is the pride of power in its most 
depraved form: proud of its wicked inventions, and then proud of its 
conscious strength to achieve them.” There is a contagion or fascina- 
tion of crime—the contemplation of which—‘“ the looking down into its 
deep dark moral gulf, strangely puts ‘ toys of desperation’ in the brain of 
him who suffers his thoughts and imaginations to dwell too familiarly 
with guilt.” In this manner, as Professor Reed interprets his character, 
Jago’s intellect is habitually busy with the evil suggestions of intense 
selfishness and native malignity: and his being a strong and active in- 
tellect, every movement of which brings along with it a sense of power, 
—the inevitable onward course of iniquity is to put these tragic concep- 
tions into action.t Hazlitt considers that the part of Iago would not be 
tolerated on the stage, even as a foil to the virtue and generosity of the 
other characters in the play, but for its indefatigable industry and inex- 
haustible resources, which divert the attention of the spectator (as well as 
his own) from the end he has in view to the means by which it may be 
accomplished. 

In more than one of his later fictions, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
illustrates this general estimate of Iago’s character. In the “ Children 
of Night,’’ for instance, we are told of Lucretia, that so interwoven with 
her nature were the hard calculations of the understanding, so habitual 
to her was the zest of scheming, which “ revels in the play and vivacity 
of intrigue and plot, and which Shakspeare has, perhaps, intended chiefly 
to depict in the villany of Iago,”§ that even in girlhood she seemed past 
redemption. So with Randal Leslie, in the “ Varieties of English Life.”’ 
He, “ like Iago, loved villany for the genius it called forth in him’’—the 
sole luxury which this “ abstemious aspirer” allowed to himself being 
that to be found in intellectual restlessness. ‘“‘ Untempted by wine, dead 
to love, unamused by pleasure, indifferent to the arts, despising literature, 
save as means to some end of power, Randal Leslie was the incarnation 
of thought, hatched out of the corruption of will.”|| A definition that 
might do well enough for Iago himself; as indeed might that other 
definition which some epigrammatic divine has given of Satan,—namely, 
Intellect without God. 








* In one place, Iago in soliloquy hints a suspicion of the Moor’s having wronged 
_ with Emilia; but, as Dr. Maginn says, he obviously does not believe the 
charge, 

I know not if ’t be true ;” 
and uses it merely as an additional excuse for hating Othello; “a palliation to 
his conscience in the career which he is about to pursue.” It is a false alarm in 
the motive-hunting of which Coleridge speaks. 

t Tragic Poetry, as illustrated by Shakspeare’s four great Dramas. 

+ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, by William Hazlitt, ch. iv. 

§ Lucretia, ch. ii. || My Novel, book xii. ch. xii. 
eb.— VOL. CXXXVI. NO. DXLII, N 


















































MISS BERRY.* 


WE can give no good reason for not having earlier made use of the 
materials mage to us by the * Journals and Correspondence of Miss 
Berry.” They belong to a class of writings from which we often get a 
better Woe at of the tone and habits of preceding generations than 
can be obtained from history or biography ; and which rarely fail to be 
interesting. That “Journals”? may be overweighted with unimportant 
matter, or that a successful letter-writer may be flattered into the tempta- 
tion of sacrificing the strict relation of a fact to the clever turning of a 
phrase, are evils we must risk. A letter should be the frank outpouring 
of the moment. There should be no thinking of a contingent publicity. 
Yet we may often trace it. Few letters point so little to a printer in the 
distance as those of Lord Byron. Others may be less natural; but it can 
scarcely happen when the events and feelings of the day are related by a 
competent witness, in all their ineneand. it may be presumed, in 
all their truth—that the correspondence can be otherwise than valuable, 
Everything will at least be reported as it was current at the time. 

We are satisfied that “what Miss Berry thinks and says is from 
what she heard and saw, and what she knew, or believed she knew; and 
it always adds life and freshness to a narrative when the narrator can say 
of the past, ‘J remember.’ "+ 

She herself needs little introduction. Though our recollections of 
days gone by are swept away by the restless movement of the times we 
live in, Miss Berry was well remembered as the elder and more gifted of 
two unmarried ladies, who had “ travelled and seen much of the world,” 
and who were visited as celebrities by the talent and best society of more 
than two generations. The same hand that had been pressed by Horace 
Walpole was given in friendly weleome to Macaulay and Sydney Smith. 

Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory in 1788, relates his introduction to 
them, and describes them as having just returned from travelling in 
France and Italy, the best informed ‘and ‘most perfect creatures of their 
age that he had ever seen; and more than sixty years after this was 
written, the elder sister, as we are told in Lady Theresa Lewis’s ex- 
cellent “Introduction” to these volumes, ‘ still retained her senses, 
her vigour of intellect, and even the traces of her personal beauty 
in a remarkable degree.” Yet with all the advantages she enjoyed, 
“endowed with the strong good sense and power of thought, more 
often attributed to man, she possessed a most feminine susceptibility 
of feeling and nervous organisation of body :’’ a combination in every 
way likely to have produced the depression of spirits which, ‘ from 
her youth upwards,” had been a frequent source of suffering. There 
was also a more tangible cause of vexation and regret. While possess- 








* Extracts of (sic) the Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry, from the 
Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. In Three Volumes. 
London: Longmans, og and Co. 1865. 

+ From the Introduction by the Editor, who has herself since been number ed 
with those whom we hand admired and lost. 
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ing many excellences of the female mind, she had its not unfrequent 
defect of being unable to judge dispassionately in matters which affected 
her own interests or feelings. She seems to have considered the property 
of her grand-uncle, Mr. Ferguson, as her birthright, and his disposition 
of it as a wrong done to her father and his children. It was a misfortune, 
no doubt. But there was nothing on his part that was unjust. By suc- 
cessful industry and perseverance as a merchant in Austin Friars, he had 
realised a fortune that even in these days would be considered great. Ie 
had invested part of it in land. Having no offspring of his own, he re- 
garded the two sons of a sister as his heirs. The elder of them (Miss 
Berry’s father) was to have been educated for the Bar, as elder sons often 
were, not as a profession, but for a status. He was sent to the University, 
and afterwards on his travels. Even thus early he seems to have given 
some dissatisfaction to his uncle, and at the end of seven months, which 
were spent in the Netherlands, he was recalled. He seems, in fact, to 
have been a very careless, useless kind of person. ILorace Walpole’s de- 
scription of him as “a little merry man with a round face” brings such 
a person before.us. Mr. Ferguson, however, still appears to have looked 
upon him as the future head of the family. When the lady he had married 
died, leaving him only his two daughters, his uncle wished him to marry 
again, but he could not reconcile it to his feelings. In this we can 
scarcely blame him. His younger brother had been more fortunate. He 
had shown great talents for business and for the management of property ; 
and while living in charge of his uncle’s estate in Fifeshire, he had chosen 
as his wife a lady of good family and fortune, by whom he had two sons 
in the first two years of their marriage. In the mean time, Mr. Berry 
did nothing to regain his position, and when Mr. Ferguson died in 1781, 
at the age of ninety-three, the only legacy to his elder nephew was 
10,000/., while to the younger went the estate in Scotland, worth 40000. 
or 5000/. a year, and upwards of 300,000/. in the Funds. Miss Berry 
tells us that she could never figure to herself the situation of her father, 
as he listened to the reading of this disappointing will, without her blood 
“boiling in her veins.” His more fortunate brother settled upon him 
1000/. a year in addition to his legacy, for which Miss Berry shows any- 
thing but gratitude; and, with these means at their disposal, they set out 
in 1783, when she had completed her twentieth year, upon her first visit 
to the Continent, with little instruction at the time, but with a capacity 
for rapidly making up her deficiencies. 

We are presented with the “ Journal” of their travels to the extent of 
a hundred and thirty pages; being a considerable portion of the first 
volume of the work. With every respect for Miss Berry’s talents and 
accomplishments, we think that much of this might have been withheld. 
The editor herself had intimated that the “ Journal in full” might have 
savoured “too much of the guide-book, or catalogue of sights and pic- 
tures, to be interesting to the general reader.” Now this is exactly what 
we find fault with in the portion that has been given. Nearly the whole 
that it tells us might have been transcribed from worthy Madame Starke’s 
once-inevitable volume, or from the Handbooks of the enterprising 
Murray. Nor are the personal details of much importance. There can 
be no objection to such entries being made in a lady’s journal to remind 
her, or to tell her friends, of the perils she has passed; but there is a great 
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objection, when eighty years have gone by, to having them presented for 
our reading as part of a costly work. On more important matters her 
information is no longer required; and, if it were, it would be found 
imperfect. 

We passed through the same places as Miss Berry jifty years later, 
and it is remarkable how few changes they had undergone. There had 
been wars and revolutions; the great works of art had been removed and 
scattered and restored; but with the exception of the Madonna di Foligno 
—happily no longer in a locality subject to frequent earthquakes—and 
some of the Farnese collection now at Naples—they were mostly where 
she had herself seen them, Leghorn was less busy, and Pisa less gay ; 
and in the amphitheatre at Nismes—which, in her time, was ‘filled with 
mean houses, crossed by little narrow dirty streets’”—we saw a party of 
Numidian wrestlers (Bedouins from Algiers) contending, on its cleared 
arena, before the assembled people. One thing Miss Berry had seen 
which certainly did not fall under our own observation. On the public 
stage at Naples, two reigning kings appeared in a ballet, consisting of 
eighteen men and six bears, and, in her own words, “both sings, men, 
and bears performed their parts admirably.” 

She made later tours, when she knew better what to observe and how 
to observe it; two or three times she visited Paris ; and, from her 
journals on these occasions, and from an ample correspondence, we shall 
make such extracts as we can. 

Her friendly intercourse with Horace Walpole continued for about 
nine years. Its commencement we have noticed ; and he writes, two 
years later, “ At my age, and decrepit as I am, what could happen 
so fortunate to me in the dregs of life as to meet” two such women. 
Admiring him as they did, and attractive themselves in every way, their 
society had become essential to his happiness. To secure the more frequent 
enjoyment of it, he gave them a house and grounds i in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his own ; sometimes he calls it Cliveden, from having 
been the residence of Mrs. Clive, but it was better known as Liitle 
Strawberry Hill. It was an arrangement, however, which seems to have 
given rise to some newspaper scandal that was very painful to them all. 

A question, we are told, has been raised ‘* whether Lord Orford’s great 
attachment to Miss Berry had ever led to any explicit declaration of a 
wish to obtain her consent to their union in marriage.” There is nothing 
that would make us think so. He was pleased with their society. It 
flattered his vanity to find them take an interest in his amusements and 
pursuits ; and with a frank and manly expression of friendship we could 
have sympathised ; but we cannot help thinking that there is something 
twaddling in the letters 3 in which he playfully affects the tone and lene 
guage of a husband. Miss Berry had no opportunity of showing whether 
she would have become Lady Orford. W alpole succeeded to the title in 
1791. An seni sit uxor ducenda,* was a problem he could never solve. 
In 1797 he died, leaving to the sisters by his will the property he had, 
in 1790, secured to them “in form,” together with a box of MSS., which, 


* The title of a colloguy by Poggio Bracciolini. Printed at iia for 
private circulation by his learned biographer, the Rev. W. Shepherd. 
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after infinite labour and care on the part of Miss Berry, were published 
by her father as the Works of Lord Orford, in five volumes 4to, 1798, 

Miss Berry herself appears to have been capable of warm attachment. 
She showed it in her affection for General O’Hara. ‘“ She loved him,” 
writes her editor, ‘“‘ with that warm and generous enthusiasm that invests 
its object with every human quality deemed necessary to perfection, and 
to the latest years of her life she firmly believed that her union with him 
would have given increased elevation to her own character, would have 
called forth the best feelings of her heart, and, in this world, have secured 
her happiness.” ‘They parted on his return to his command at Gibraltar 
in 1796, and in 1802 he died there. 

But we turn to something lighter; and in making our extracts from 
these amusing volumes, we cannot pass by a passage which Miss Berry 
herself quotes from Chetwoode’s General History of the Stage. It de- 
scribes the mode in which the performance was carried on at the first 
establishment of the Italian Opera in England. A mode that must have 
approached, in some of its effects, to what has been described as a Dutch 
concert. 


Mrs. Tofts, a mere Englishwoman, in the part of Camilla, courted by 
Nicollini, an Italian, without unde standing a syllable each other said; Mrs. 
Tofts chanting her recitative in English to his Italian ; and, on the other hi md, 
Valentine courting amorously in the same language a Dutchwoman who could 
neither speak English nor Italian, and committing murder on our good old Eng- 
lish, with as little understanding as a parrot. 

In the whole of the first volume, and part of the second, the “ corre- 
spondence” consists chiefly of letters—written sometimes almost daily — 
from Horace Walpole to ‘Miss Berry, which contain constant repetitions 
of his feelings towards herself and her sister, accounts of his own physical 
sufferings and personal annoyances, and whatever he had heard of the 
news of the day. 

‘‘ Passons & Paris” (he writes in 1789, the first year of the revolu- 
tion) : 

All I have yet learnt further is, that the populace were going to burn the 
house of Monsieur d’ Espremesnil, a Royalist. A cobbler, getting on a stand, 
begged their low-mightinesses to hear four reasons against wilful fire-raising : 
the first was, L’hotel w’étoit point & M. d’Espremesnil; second, Les livres 
n’étoient pas a lui; third, Les enfans n’¢toient pas a lui; ’ fourth, and last, Sa 


femme étoit au public. The pathetic justice of these arguine nts saved the hotel, 
and Monsieur d’E. keeps all the goods that do not belong to him. 


And, again: 


The King of Spain consulted his minister whether he should march forty 
thousand men into France at the requisition of Louis Seize. “TI can send them 
if your majesty commands me,” replied the minister, “ but if I do, your majesty 
will soon want them at home.” 


Other incidents connected with the revolution are noticed; and though 
they offer little that is new, and are the mere murmurs of the coming 
storm, they bring before us the feelings produced in England at the time ; 
and the impression made by events, that were heard of through slow and 
interrupted modes of communication, and in which the fate of acquaint- 
ances and friends was often involved. 
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In 1790, he writes: 


Since | beran my letter I have called on Madame de Boufflers, and heard but 
“ MLuc th news. Monsie ‘ur VOlan, «a worthy man, and nephew of my dear 
nd Madame du Deffar nd, » Ha ul been take n out of his bed. to which he was 


cael by the gout, at Avignon, and hanged by the mob. 


This was but the commencement. 


\t home (he says), Horne Tooke declared on the hustings that he would 
exterminate those /ocus/s of nobility. Lord Lansdowne . . . is suspected to 
have set Tooke to work, and, like Monsieur Capet,* would waive his mar- 
quisate to Compass a revolution. 

And on the intelligence received : 


That our papers are very untrue, is certain; but nothing on earth is less true 


mite that they hi; Vi exaggerated thie harbarities in Irance they have not Spe 
ecified an hundredth part of them! They have not mentioned a third part of the 
chateaux that have been burnt. Have they said ¢ a Ay men of the murder of 
poor Monsieur Dolan, or of five nuns massacred fat Avignon], or of a young 
man just gomg to be married to a pretty young woman with whom he was in 


love, and whom they hanged before her window ? 


Alas! what were these—what were five nuns and a fiancé to the heca- 
tombs which ee d! 

In the same year, though all that was horrible was rapidly advancing, 
Miss Berry Siivainel with her father and her sister, to make another 
tour in Switzerland and Italy, passing through France, but, if possible, 
avoiding Paris. Walpole endeavoured in vain to dissuade them from 
what he considered a dangerous attempt. He could not bear to think 
of the loss, to himself, of their society, and he suffered an agony of 
nervous anxiety in his fears for their safety. Even the possibility of their 
encountering a stormy passage across the Channel made him miserable; 
and as it would be long (uncertain as the postal arrangements had 
become) before he could ‘hear from them, he listened to every breath of 
wind with alarm, 

On the 10th of October, however, the journey was commenced ; but 
finding at Rouen that their bankers could only exchange their bills for 
assiqnats, they were obliged to alter their intended route, and risk a visit 
to Paris. They found it deserted. Emigration had thinned it of its 
best inhabitants. A private carriage was rarely to be seen; and the 
Palais Royal and Tuileries were “ filled with people of the lowest 
class, with a very small proportion of those’? who could be ‘ supposed 
above it.’ 

Miss Berry took advantage of being at Paris to visit the National 
Assembly, and was intr oduced by one of its members. The arrangements 
were not very unlike those of the modern Chamber of Deputies. 


Opposite the president (she says) is a sort of pulpit, in which those who wish 
to make a speech place themselves; those who have only an amendment to 
move, an objection to make, or only wish to say a few words, $ speak in their 
place. While we were present, there were seldom fewer than three or four 
spoukiug at once—olten many more—with such a noise that it was impossible 
anything could be heard ; the president in vain ringing a great bell which stands 





* The renegade Duc d’Orleans. 
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by him on the table, by way of enforcing silence or drowning otlier noises, and 
the criers in vain de “mi anding it; and when at last some one with strong lungs 
and much perseverance overcame the rest, he never got a hearing for more than 
three Or four sentences, in the course of which something was sure to oeeur 
which met with the approbation or blame of the major part of the Assembly, 
and was expressed in an equally vociferous manner hy every individual accord. 
ing to his own particular sentiments. Their appearance ts not more centleman- 
like than their manner of debating—such a set of shabby, ill-dresse d, strange- 
looking people L hardly ever saw together. Our House of Commons is not 


half so bad. 


Not very complimentary to our House of Commons, by- the-by—even 
making them only half as bad. 

She left Paris, “very glad,” she tells us, “to have seen it in the very 
particular situation to which the present state of France has reduced it.’ 
Near the frontier they were rudely searehed by a body of the Garde 
Nationale, “ pas pour le contrebande, mais pour des papiers ;” and this 

was the only impediment that (after all their friend’s alarms) they en- 
countered in their journey through France. 

All these are merely passing notices, and of minor events. Walpole 
dwells, more than once, on the execution of the queen with deep and 
genuine feeling. is friends had returned to England towards the 
close of 1791. . About a month afterwards he became Lord Orford, and 
two years later he writes to them from Berkeley-square, with feelings of 
painful anxiety, that were increased by the difficulty in those days of ob- 
taining information upon which he could rely. 


T am just arrived (he says). Nobody that can give me any eertain informa- 

tion on anything, especially on what | am infinitely anxious to know, the fate 
of the Queen of France! The Zrve Briton, before | eame away, had told me 
she had been tried, acquitted, and massacred by the mob. My servants, who 
T have sent out to learn what they could, brig me word that she was tried on 
the 15th and executed on the 16th. 1am so wretched for her that it will be a 
kind of relief to know that she is dead, and at the period of her miseries—the 
most dreadful that human being ever suffered for so Sie a term. 
A few days later he recurs to it. “And though” we agree with Miss 
Berry’s editor that “ there may be some exaggeration in the tone of his 
enthusiastic eulogy of the unfortunate queen—who would not sympa- 
thise with the feelings inspired at the time by her cruel and unmerited 
sufferings ?” 


You bid me (le replies to one of their letiers)—you bid ine go to the Princess 
Hennin and learn what 1 can. No, indeed; I must be well convinced of the 
purity of the sentiments of any French man or woman, before I would go to 
them. J would rather fly their sicht !—vyet mine isnot grief now. No, it is all 
admiration and enthusiasm. The Jast days of that unparalleled princess were so 
superior to any death ever exhibited or recorded, that, for the sake of her glory, 
I think, unless I could restore her to happiness, to her children, to. her un- 
tainted friends, and could see her triumph over the murderous mobs that have 
massacred her, I would not revive her if L could. . What mind was ever, I 
will not say so firm, but so perfectly mistress of its own thouglits and intentions, 
that could be attentive to every circumstance and distracted by none? .. . 
What philosopher or martyr had equal possession of himself im similar moments ? 





~_— oT, 


* The entry in her journal is, “ After winter between Florence and Pisa, return 
home in November, take possession of Little Strawberry Hill.” 
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None, none; not one. And then recollect the length of her sufferings, her edu- 
cation, exaltation to happiness and supreme power, her sudden fall. . . the 
murder of her husband, the miseries and terrors for her children, the total depri- 
vation of all decent comforts . . . and then wns, to hosts of torturing fiends 

. above fear, indignation, and solicitation . . . —let history or legend pro- 
duce a similar model ! 


In the letters written about the same time, we find—as might have 
been expected—the names of Mirabeau, Priestley, Paine, Fox, and 
others, indiscriminately mentioned with bitter execration, while Burke is 
exalted as their opponent. Walpole calls his first pamphlet on the 
Revolution “ one of the finest compositions in print. . . . Reason, wit, 
truth, eloquence, and enthusiasm in brightest colours.” ‘Aud tells us 
that seven thousand copies had been sold within a week from its publica- 
tion. The gentle Mrs. Barbauld is designated as a virago, one of the 
poissardes who, with Kate Macaulay and Helen Williams, spit their 
rage at the price of eighteen-pence a head, “and will return to Fleet 
Ditch, more fortunate in being forgotten than their predecessors immor- 
talised in the Dunciad.”’ 

For eleven years Miss Berry remained in England; and the letters 
she continued to receive from Lord Orford form still a considerable 
portion of the work. One of them may be taken, at any rate, as proof 
that, in whatever else we fail, we sin less than our forefathers against the 
decencies of life. In August, 1795, he writes, amongst the news of the 
court, that 


It was printed at the bottom of the play-bills at Richmond last week that 
Mrs. Jordan would not perform, as it was the birthday of his R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence. No, to be sure she could not, for the Prince of Orange was to dine 
with him, and she did the honours at the head of the table. No, the princesses 
were not there. 


Another theatrical anecdote will remind us of questions that have re- 
a disturbed the gravity and puzzled the wisdom of the bench; but 
it refers to 1791: 


We have no other positive news (he tells them) since my Tuesday’s letter. 
There is no peace between the Opera Theatres ; the Haymarket rather triumphs. 
They have opened twice, taking money in an evasive manner, pretending them- 
sclves concerts ; the singers are in their own clothes, the dancers drest, and no 
recitative—a sort of opera in deshabille. Threats of arrest have been throwa 
out, but no cowp de main. Some think the return of the judges from the circuit 
is awaited ; but perhaps the court is sensible of having begun by being in the 
wrong.” 


Of the maxims of worldly wisdom scattered through his letters, the 


following may teach us to avoid a position which is often awkwardly 
felt : 


Mrs. Leneve formerly advised me never to begin with civilities to people | 
don’t like ; “ for,” said she, “ you soon let them see that, and then they are 
more offended than they would have been by coldness at first.” 


During the continuance of the war, Miss Berry only left home on 
visits to Cheltenham, to Malvern, to the scenery of the Wye, to Lea- 
mington, &c., and to her friends the Greatheads at Guy’s Cliff. Her lei- 
sure was for some time given to the study of Greek, under a young clergy- 
man, who seems to have been as particular about the accents as Sir John 
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Cheke himself. She records her opinions of many of the books she read, 
and generally with much judgment and discrimination. One of her 
favourite writers was Madame de Sévigné. Some years later, she says, 
“Tam reading over for the fiftieth time, I believe, the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné.” She had often spoken of her with admiration. “ Her 
ideas,” she writes to Mrs. Cholmeley, “ are always so lively, so just, so 
clear! She gives you a faithful and curious transcript of the then world, 
and suggests more reflections to a thinking mind than almost any book 
I know.” Another, and very different work, on which she frequently 
dwells, is ‘ Malthus on Population; and “that Miss Berry,”’ her 
editor very justly. observes, ‘should have read with interest such a work ; 
that it should have confirmed her own unassisted ideas on such a subject ; 
and that she should have felt that she coincided with the reasoning of 
such an author, is no small proof that her mind was considerably in ad- 
vance, not only of other women, but of the majority of the men of that 
day.” Several years afterwards she met him. “ I sat by Malthus,” she 
notes in one of her journals, ‘and had a good deal of conversation with 
him—interesting when one gets over his painful manner of speaking from 
wanting a palate to his mouth, and having had a hare-lip—not, however, 
at all unpleasant i in appearance.” Of Joanna Baillie, also, she often 
speaks both as a writer and a friend. At first the author of the “ Plays 
on the Passions” preserved a strict incognito ; she refused, when applied 
to through Cadell the publisher, “ to come forward even to receive emolu- 
ment ;” saying that the piece about to be acted* was “ before the 
public ;” the theatres might do what they pleased with it, only desiring 
that “ the simplicity of the plot might not be infringed upon. Neither 
fame, therefore, nor a thousand pounds had much effect” (writes her 
friend) ‘ upon the said author’s mind.” ‘They afterwards became inti- 
mate, and she died about a year before Miss Berry,f shrinking to the last 
from the notoriety of authorship. 

In the year 1797, the principal event recorded is the death of Lord 
Orford. ‘A sad picture of that decay of body and extinction of mind, 
which forestalled the cessation of life itself:’t while all that should 
accompany old age would, in his case, have been greater had he made a 
sufficient provision for the poor man who, during thirty years, had been 
his compositor and printer at Strawberry Hill, his frequent amanuensis, 
and a faithful servant in many ways. The lines he addressed as his 
farewell to the scene of his labours are better verses than any by Lord 
Orford or Miss Berry that are given to us in the work devoted to their 
memory. He felt that, like the press he apostrophises, he was 


Neglected and forgot. 


There was selfishness even in his lordship’s attachment to his young 
friends ; but it is no pleasure to draw “from their dread abode” the 
frailties of such a man as Lord Orford. 

After the record of his death, we have several more of his unpublished 
letters and memoranda. One of them is the account of a speech made 
by Charles Townshend, in 1767. It is admirably sketched, and ex- 





* “De Montfort,” we infer. ft 1851. In her eighty-ninth year. 
t Vol. ii. p. 20. 
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traordinary in every way. With a piece of black silk over a wounded 
eye, he for an hour poured forth a torrent of “ wit, ridicule, vanity, lies, 
and beautiful language’ to the listening Commons ; called God to 
witness what those around him knew, as well as Mimeallt to be false ; 
roused the House into “ a roar of raptur e, some of them clapping their 
hands with eestasy, like an audience in a theatue : ;” spared no one ; and, 
with a genius brightened up by draughts of champagne, “beat Lord 
Chatham in language, Burke in metaphors, Grenville in presumption, 
Rigby in impudence, himself in folly, and everybody i in good humour.” 
It was @ speech “received with delight,” and ‘only remembered with 
pity.” 

We now return to Miss Berry, and to a later period. The peace of 
1802 enabled her “ again to indulge i in her taste for foreign travel ;” and 
after an interval of eleven years she left England, with her hiend Mrs. 
Damer, on a visit to Paris. She arrived at Amiens while the nego- 
tiations were still pending. Of the mode in which the negotiators pas ssed 
their time while settling the affairs of Europe, we are told that it was by 
“ Lord Cornwallis riding every morning, and Joseph Buonaparte not 
getting up ’till one or two o'clock.” 

The conferences, which are very frequent, never begin ’till three or four, and 
last till dinner, which is never sooner than six, seven, or eight o’clock. ‘These 
dinners are confined to a round of four or five houses, of which the prefect and 
ihe mayor of the town are two, and they are all heartily tired of always seeing 
the same faeces. The dinners, however, last a very short time; the carriages 
are kept waiting, and then they all go to the the: atre, except our good Lord 
Cornwallis, who sits quietly drinking a glass of wine with anybody who will sit 
with him. 


One of his suite, in a letter published in his lordship’s ‘‘ Correspondence,” 
describes Joseph Buonaparte as “rather the best among them, though he 
has not at all the manners of a gentleman ;” his wife, as ‘a very short, 
very thin, very ugly, and very vulgar little woman, without anything to 
say for herself.” The prefect (afterwards Baron de Rocheniont), “ 
very ill-looking scoundrel ;” and “ when we dine out,” he adds, “ we i 
nothing fit to eat or drink, which does not add much to the pleasure or 
satisfaction of the party.’ 

It is not surprising that a treaty made under such circumstances should 
have lasted so short a time. 

The country between the coast and Paris is described by Miss Berry as 
greatly changed for the better. The churches were still in ruins, but the 
people were more numerous and apparently better fed, and the land was 
better cultivated. In the south it seemed otherwise. The people looked 
poorer, the shops worse, the great houses were in decay, and many of the 
public buildings still in ruins. 

When at Paris she had opportunities of seeing most of those whom the 
revolution or the war had made celebrities. In sketching their appear- 
ance, she brings them before us in a few sharp lines: Berthier “ is a 
little, rather ill-looking man, with a crop-curled head of dark hair ; 
Cambacéres “an uncommouly ill-lookiug, shortish, thick man, with his 
eyes sunk in his head ;” and so of the rest, with the exception of Mac- 
donald, who was doen’ like a soldier, “and with a very intelligent, 
though not a noble, countenance.” To Madame Buonaparte—the Jo- 
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sephine of later history—she was introduced twice. First, in a rather 
extraordinary manner by a Swiss tailor, attached, in some eapacity, to 
the consular household; and again in proper form. On the first ocea- 
sion, after passing through an ante-room, where there were two or three 
black boys and a mameluke in waiting, Madame Buonaparte received 
them, and crossing to a range of chairs, and sitting down first herself, 
begged them to be seated. She is described as “a thin, dark, very 
genteel-looking woman ;” and “in manners, without assuming those of 
a queen, she unites much protection and dignity with much civility. I 
think,’ says Miss Berry, “ elle se tire daffaire (and it is no easy matter) 
very cleverly.” .... 

She asked us if we had places for the parade :* when we mentioned those we 
had, she said they were not good ones; that she would place us better, and then 
rising went to the door, and ealling to the Swiss, said, “ Vous amenerez ces 
dames le jour de la parade, je les ferai bien placées !” upon which we curtsied, 
aud with many thanks took our leave. . . . All Buonaparte’s servants—and we 
saw several in the ante-chamber and on the stairease—are in a livery: a lightish 
blue coat, waistcoat, and breeches, with a silver lace round the collar. 

When Miss Berry again saw the future empress at the reception, she 
was also presented to the first consul. We should scarcely, however, 
copy her account of his appearance if we did not remember that when 
Northumberland House was thrown open to the visitors to the Great 
Exhibition, though the features of Buonaparte had long been made 
familiar to us in every form of art, there was nothing that was looked at 
with more interest than his portrait (an admirable one, it is true), which 
huvg in a corner of oue of the principal rooms. Miss Berry’s is equally 
from the life. 

[is hair is very dark, and cropped much shorter than it appears on any of his 
busts, and it does not lie well or smoothly upon his head. He by no means 
struck me as so little as I had heard him represeuted, and as, indeed, he ap- 
peared on horseback. lis shoulders are broad, which gives his figure import- 
ance. Tlis complexion, though pale and yellow, has not the appearance of ill 
health. His teeth are good, and his mouth, when speaking, as T saw hin, 
in good humour, has a remarkable and uncommon expression of sweetness. 
Indeed his whole countenance, as I saw him in this circle, was more that 
of complacence and quiet intelligence than of any decided penetration or strong 
uipression Whatever. . . . His eyes are light grey, and he looks full im the face 
of the person to whom he speaks. To me always a good sign. Yet after all I 
have said of the sweetness of his countenance, I can readily believe what 
is said, that it is terrible and fire-darting when angry, or greatly moved by any 
cause. 

Either from pre-occupation, or want of practice, the few words he 
made use of to those whom he addressed, did not show much readiness 
or tact. 

Their Swiss friend had previously shown them the consular apartments. 
ave ne a special favour, as they were ‘ by no meaus shown to all the 
world.” 


It is well they are not (writes Miss Berry). Republicun simplicity might well 





* A review that was about to take place in the court of the Tuileries. Miss 
Berry then saw Napoleon for the first time; but his head being “ much enfoncé in 
his hat,” she could not well distinguish his features. She saw him later at a re- 
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be excused for being startled at such magnificence. 1 have formerly seen Ver- 
sailles, and I have seen the little Trianon, and 1 have seen many palaces in other 
countries; but 1 never saw anything surpassing the magnificence of this. The 
apartment was that in which they actually live: it is the lower range of windows 
looking to the garden from the Pavillon de Flore to the centre. 


Then follows a long description of the ornaments and bijouierte, which 
were of the richest kind, and in most exquisite taste; and amongst the 
paintings were a Domenichino from the Borghese Palace at Rome, and 
the Madonna della Sedia. The domestic arrangements are also mi- 
nutely detailed, and are of much interest. 

In Dress—the ‘great art’? so dwelt upon by Luttrell--France had 
been thrown back by the revolution most lamentably. The clothes of 
the men seemed to be badly made by a village tailor, and the dresses of 
the women were entirely wanting in the grace which has since made 
them an example to the world. 

Having returned to England for a few weeks, Miss Berry again de- 
parted, taking Paris on her route southwards ; and after passing a very 
pleasant winter at Nice she was on her way home. But at Geneva her 
plans had to be changed. The Treaty of Amiens was already broken; 
it had become known that the English were to be detained as_ prisoners 
of war; they had been arrested at Lyons; an order to the same effect 
might at any moment have been received at Geneva: it was a danger no 
longer to be trifled with; and, leaving their carriage “at the coach- 
maker's, their clothes with the washerwoman, and their gowns with the 
mantua-maker,” their maid was told to stuff what things she could into a 
trunk ; a carriage was procured for them by the master of the hotel, and 
early in the morning, after “much hurry and much uncomfortable 
bustle,” they passed the sentinels at the gates before any order had been 
received from the préfet, and took refuge in Lausanne—the canton of 
Vaud being then au independent territory. 

From thence, through a variety of difficulties and adventures, they 
found their way home by way of Hamburg. 

Throughout her life Miss Berry was “ devoted to the wheel.” Like 
Young Rapid, it seemed to be her pleasure to “ keep moving ;’ though 
few persons had more resources than herself for a quiet life. When the 
Continent was closed to her, she made frequent tours at home ; after the 
first, her journals have less of the Guide-book, and more of original re- 
mark ; and had we power over space and time, our extracts from the 
whole contents of these volumes would be endless. 

Her most brilliant social position appears to have been during the 
Regency. Lady Derby, the Duke of Devonshire, Lady Stafford, Mrs. 
Damer, Lady Donegal, Lady Glenbesire, Lady Cork, the Grattans, Mrs. 
Beauclerc, Lord Ellenborough, the Lansdownes, Lord Erskine, the Mel- 
bournes, the Carlisles, and a long et cetera, were amongst her friends ; 
and, though in intimate intercourse with the Princess of Wales, she 
was often invited to meet his Royal Highness. She had been intro- 
duced to the lady so unhappily chosen for him as a wife, in 1809, 
and had acquired her confidence and regard. She heard from her 
much that the world never knew; much that Miss Berry intended to 
have recorded ; but she either changed her mind or destroyed what she 
had written. This intimacy drew upon her the resentment of the prince, 
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who passed her unnoticed whenever they afterwards met. At Lady Hert- 
ford’s, in March, 1811, where he had arrived Jate from a dinner at Lord 
Cholomondeley’s, ‘extremely tipsy—gravely and cautiously so,” “ I 
happened,” she says, “‘ to be a good while in the circle: and he at last 

ave me a formal grave bow, with Kensington* legible on it.” Some- 
what later he would not even look at her. These are amongst the trifles 
which show how deep his dislike of the princess lay. She was in every 
way the last woman in the world whom he would himself have chosen. 
Even Miss Berry, pitying her as she did, was not blind to her repulsive 
qualities. It was at the house of the author of ‘ Anastasius” that they 
first became acquainted ; and in her journal, for the year we have men- 
tioned, it is thus recorded : 

Princess of Wales desired Lady Sheffield to present me to her. Talked for 
a minute or two of the Lockes.t 1 stood by her chair till somebody else came 
up, and I got away. 1 don’t think she was taken with me [in this Miss Berry 
proved to be wrong], as she saw, when I did not oe 5g she did, the mien 
which I made to Lady Sheffield when she first proposed it to me—the presenta- 
tion—which I changed for a proper Court face the moment I saw her looking, 
and the thing inevitable. The last dance before the supper she danced herself 
with Lyttelton.t Such an exhibition! but, that she did not at all feel for her- 
self, one should have felt for her! Such an overdressed, bare-bosomed, painted 
eyebrowed figure one never saw! G. Robinson said she was the only true friend 
the Prince of Wales had, as she went about justifying his conduct. 

When her troubles, follies, and persecutions had ended in her acquittal, 
Miss Berry was out of England. She received from her friend Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay a journal of all that had occurred, which occupies five- 
and-twenty pages of the third volume; and whenever the sad story is 
repeated, we do not know where better materials will be found for a con- 
siderable portion of it than in the work before us. 

At the close of the long war, of which there are many interesting 
anecdotes, she again became a frequent visitor to the Continent; so fre- 
quent, indeed, that we shall not follow her in every instance over what is 
now familiar ground. She witnessed the mad joy of London when visited 
by the allied sovereigns in 1814; and after the battle of Waterloo, she 
accompanied Lord and Lady Hardwicke to Paris. We find her dining 
one day at Pozzo di Borgo’s with Talleyrand ; another, seated by the 
Duke of Wellington at Sir Charles Stewart’s; and au courant of all 
that was going forward at that exciting time. With the Duke she “ had 
a great deal of interesting conversation ;”’ at such a moment, if he talked 
at all, it could not have been otherwise. 

The simplicity (she remarks) and frankness of his manners, and the way in 
which he speaks of public affairs, are really those of a great man; although talk- 
mg of the allied sovereigns, their views, &c. &c., he says we found so-and-so— 
we intend such and such things—quite as treating de couronne a couronne. | 
diverted him much with B. Constant’s idea of his never returning to ’é/at de 
simple citoyen. The Duke told me at dinner that Buonaparte would never do 
Justice to Marmont or pardon his defeat till he saw his (Duke of Wellington’s) 
account of the action in which he had beat Marmont ; and Marmont has since 





* Then the residence of his wife. 

t Of Norbury Park, Surrey. Mrs. Locke “was celebrated for her very re- 
markable beauty.” 
} Afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 
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acknowledged his obligations to the Duke, which is much in a person naturally 
so insolent—to the English in particular.-The Duke added that Buonaparte had 
always waited for, and de re nnded on, his accounts of the actions in which he was 
engaged with the French, to judge of his gener als’ conduct; and seemed proud, 
as well he might, of such a decisive proof of confidence in his truth and ho jour, 

. Lady Hardwicke heard from hi m many particulars of the battle of Waterloo, 
In answer to a number of women’s que stions, one day at the ambassador's, as 
to what degree of exultation he felt at the victory when won, and of grief and 
feeling at the moment for the fall of friends, he replied, with his usual nat: me 
unaffected manner, he had little time to feel either till long after all was over— 
“ 7] who saw the battle four times lost that day.” 

Of Talleyrand she speaks with aversion as “the incarnation of corrup- 
tion’”’—“ moral and physical.” 

She was in Paris when the Duke of Berri was assassinated ; and she 
brings the scene, with all its medley of horror, vanity, wretchedness, and 
imbecility, strikingly before us. The extract would be long, and it has 
been already often given: for never has the unwholesome atmosphere of 
the stage been seen “to enter so terribly into the chamber of death. The 
ballet was proceeding, and the dancers were visible from the place where, 
in agony and fear, the Duke’s last moments were passed.* 

For many of her thoughts “on poetry, and poems; and players, and 
plays ;” on public men, and opinions, and events, we must also re!er to 
the, work itself. 

Amongst her correspondence we find letters from Joanna Baillie, the 
amiable and affectionate Canova, Sir William Gell, Keppel Craven, Pro- 
fessor Playfair, Roscoe, Jeffrey , Professor Smythe, Sy dney Smith, 
Madame de Stail, and others who have held high positions either in 
society, literature, or science. Keppel Craven’s are always lively and 
amusing ; Sir William Gell’s as exuberant of persiflage and fun as those 
of Sydney Smith himself. We must give his anecdote of an interview 
between a German lady and the ex-empress Marie Louise, when Duchess 
of Parma: 


If fate ever puts you in the way, make her tell you how the Empress Alarie 
Louisa invited her to Parma: how the attendants dined in the outer room ; and 
how in full dress feathers, and velvet chairs with heavy gold legs and backs, the 
two ladies sat at a very long /é/e-d-/e/e before dinner, at a fire. “ You imagine 
it not very entertaining ; | assure you very doll (dull), I yarn (yawn), and she 
de same; mein Goff, 1 balance on my chaire mit my feet pon diet fire. , What 
you tink" ? Ttomble all back mit di chair, and mit meine legs in die air; man 
see nothing more als my feet. I die from laugh, and what you tink she do ? she 
stir not, she laugh not ; but mit the utmost gravity she say, © Mon Dieu, madame, 
comme vous m’avez effravé é” I go in fits of laugh, and she re peat the same word 
witout variation or change of feature. I not able to resist bursting out every 
moment at dinner, and die to get away to my gens to tell die story. We all 
scream mit di ridiculousness for my situation.” Ido not know whether I have 
told you this so that you can unde ‘stand it, but hope your genius will help you 
out to imagine what must. have been a duet between this bottle of frisky cham- 
pagne and that jug of stale small beer. 


We were not more surprised at this tone of fun in the learned an- 
tiquary, than at $ the deep : and gentle feeling that pervades the letters of 

* Vol. iii. p. 207. 

t Sir William gives the words as a German would pronounce them when # 
spelt: die as de, &c. 
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so unsparing a critic as Jeffrey. Tow warm, too, is his praise of 
Macaulay’s “ splendid paper” on Frederick of Prussia, which he had just 
been again reading : 

I have read it (he says) twice over already, with thrillings of admiration which 
make my very weak heart leap rather too strongly; but it is delightful. He is 
indeed avery wouderful writer—so brilliant, so exact, so graphic, and varied, and 
concise ; and all the time-so candid, and just, and gencrous—so large in his views 
—so pregnant in his suggestions ; and | will add—though rash here and there, 
rather in expression than thought—so firm and fearless in his censures of base- 
ness and cruelty, and humane and indulgent in his apologies for lighter in- 
firmities. 


With Madame de Statél—an early but interrupted acquaimtance— Miss 
Berry became very intimate; she tells much of her that is interesting ; 
and describes her, in writing to Lady Georgiana Morpeth, as “ always 
entertaining, and I,” she says, “who know her so much and so well, will 
add always good-natured, and never méchante.” Could any oue desire a 
better character ? 

Of Lafayette, whom she was sure to have met in Paris—for he received 
every body—she tells an anecdote (iii. p. 187) touching his belief in an 
absurd story about Pitt and Louis XVI., which confirms us in our opinion 
that he was a man raised into celebrity more by circumstances than by 
talent.— Like the hero of the Camaraderie. 

During the revolution that led to a change from Charles X. to Louis 
Philippe, the Misses Berry were staying at St. Germain. The particulars 
which they give of the affair are given well. ‘Towards the close of it 
they removed to Paris, and were met by Pozzo di Borgo with the naive 
remark that “certainly all the governments of Europe would feel 
awkwardly, on this dismissal of legitimacy.” Something similar, we 
believe, was said of kings on the execution of Louis Seize. 

When the next of these periodical changes took place they were in 
England. 

We now approach the end. In the January of 1852 she lost her 
sister. Their father had died when they were at Genoa in 1817; and 
her own long and enviable career was drawing calmly to its close. In 
the June after her sister’s death she was well enough to receive her latest 
honour, a presentation in private to the queen, who had expressed, through 
the Duchess of Sutherland, her flattering desire “‘ to make Miss Berry’s 
acquaintance.” ‘On the 20th of the following November, at midnight, 
without a struggle, with scarcely a sigh, she breathed her last, in her 
ninetieth year.” 

She had written a good deal; and her principal. works had been col- 
lected by herself, and published in 1844. ‘They-consisted of a ‘ Com- 
parative View of Social Life in England and France,” reviewed both in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly ; “Some Account of the Life of Madame du 
Deffand,” reviewed in the Edinburgh by Professor Playfair ; the “ Life of 
Rachael Lady Russell,” highly valued by Sir James Mackintosh ; ‘* Lady 
Russell and Madame de Sévigné considered as Contemporaries ;” and 
the “ Fashionable Friends,” a comedy often mentioned in her Journals, 
Lord Byron tells us of a farce by the Honourable G. Lamb, that it was 
“enacted with much applause at the Priory, Stanmore, and damned with 
great expedition at the Theatre, Covent Garden.” ‘This was very like 
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the fate of Miss Berry’s comedy. It was enacted at Strawberry Hill, the 
prologue and epilogue by Joanna Baillie, and the applause of the as- 
sembled guests made it a “ flattering success.” At Drury Lane, with a 
prologue by William Spencer and an epilogue by the Lord Melbourne of 
a later date, it was most unequivocally rejected. As a picture of life, the 
editor of these volumes thinks that a greater proof of the improved morals 
of the higher classes, in our own day, could not well be adduced. ‘‘'The 
plot, the characters, and the dialogue all turn upon the most undisguised 
love intrigues of married couples.” There is a total want of principle 
and decent feeling ; and yet the author professes to have drawn not from 
imagination but reality. 

Amongst her other remains there are several clever papers. One ‘ On 
Poor Marriages.” The popular moralist who dates from No. 85, Fleet- 
street, has said : 


He’s insane 
Who rolling not in riches takes a wife. 


Miss Berry does not go so far as this. She brings rationally before us 
“a sad picture of what is commonly called a love marriage upon a small 
fortune,” and of all the discomforts which embitter the home of a foolish 
wife and “a silly idle husband.” 

Her account of a change of ministry under William IV. is also ad- 
mirably done. The insouciance of Lord Melbourne, and the good- 
natured freedom of the king, who insisted upon their dining together, 
before he announced his intention of sending for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, are revelations such as the “ general public’ rarely have made to 
them. 

That Miss Berry was a talented and accomplished woman (though it 
was not talent of a very high order) no one will be disposed to deny. 
There is sufficient proof of it in these volumes alone. They contain much 
that is both valuable and amusing. But it must be acknowledged that 
there is also much that might as well have been allowed to remain in 
the “two large trunks” in which they were entrusted to the late Sir 
Frankland Lewis. 

In pleading his excuses for not having done better in reviewing 
“Madame du Deffand,” Professor Playfair urged that though he had 
had a good deal of time allowed him, things so turned out that he was 
much hurried in the end: that he was perplexed not a little by the great 
number of things that he admired; and, in his wish to quote a great 
deal, became bewildered. and did not quote many of the things that were 
best.* 

We must candidly confess that it has been very much our own position 
in reviewing the “ Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry ;” and, 
in closing the third volume, we will only add that amongst its last pages 
are Lord. Houghton’s graceful verses written in memory of herself and 
her sister, which appeared soon after her death. 





* Vol. ii. p. 473. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE. 


By Mrs. Witu1aM Murray. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TWO WARNINGS. 


ONE morning, on entering the school-room, Maud found Lilian with 
her head leaning on her lesson-books, feverish and unwell, her eyes heavy 
and her cheeks burning. 

“What is the matter, darling ?” 

“Oh, I can’t do any more lessons; my head aches, and I see things 
dancing all round the room. I hate this room, Miss Slingsby. I won’t 
sit in it any longer ; it’sa horrid old dungeon. I'll tear all my lessons up. 
Iam not happy.” And the child dashed her books on the floor, sobbing 
bitterly. 

Much surprised, Maud put all the books out of sight, and soothed her 
little pupil. 

“ Tell me a tale, Miss Slingsby ; something about fairies and birds ; 
and take me on your kuee.”’ 

So Maud commenced a fairy tale, but the weary eyes soon closed, and 
Lilian was sleeping heavily. 

Full of anxiety, Maud tenderly placed her on a couch, and, darkening 
the room, summoned Manuela to watch, whilst she went to consult Miss 
Trevanion. They sent at once for Dr. Butler, who came immediately, 
but ere his arrival Lilian was in the delirium of fever. Poor little child, 
how she tossed and raved, and laid bare all the secrets of her innocent 
heart! at times moaning in pain, at others laughing and singing and 
talking to her birds; and then the anxious hearts assembled round her 
bed discovered why it was that their darling’s health had given way. She 
had been so accustomed to roam about, all day in the fresh air, free from 
restraint, that the confinement of study had taxed her sensitive brain 
too severely. Fearing to grieve her gentle instructress if she rebelled 
during lessons, she had struggled hard to stay in that “awful school- 
room,” as she termed it in her delirium; but her heart was with her birds 
and butterflies, and the four walls of her school-room had become like a 
cage, a prison, a dungeon, from whence she could not escape. 

Maud, full of pitying love, begged that she might be taken to her 
apartments, and never left her night or day. She was not dangerously 
ill, her youth and vigorous elasticity were all in her favour, but this 
attack upon her brain fell like a solemn warning on the hearts of all who 
loved her. 

There were many days of wild delirious fever, and weeks of utter 
prostration, before she was well enough to be carried out into the garden 
to her favourite shade by the oleanders. She looked fragile and delicate, 
like a beautiful lily, with graceful head bending in the storm, but un- 
speakably softened with her late illness, full of yielding gentleness and 
caressing love, filling the hearts of all around her with a strange inex- 
plicable tenderness. 
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Every day she was carried out into the garden, where on a low couch, 
with Maud by her side, she was quite happy, and the sweet hours passed 
away in gentle converse. Kate often joined them, but Maurice kept aloof 
when he saw his child recovering health and strength so rapidly. His 
anxiety during her illness had been unspeakable, but ‘although he thanked 
Maud very eratefully for her unceasing care of Lilian, yet his real fe elings 
towards her were all hidden under a meal of grave, cold courtesy which 
never wavered. 

One day, when Lilian was quite restored to health, they were sitting 
as usual in their favourite retreat, making bouquets and wreaths of fresh- 
culled flowers, when Lilian said : 

* When are we to begin lessons again, Miss Slingsby? ” 

“1 don’t know, my love ; we must consult your papa and Dr. Butler. 
Do vou wish to recommence ? 

«Ves, very much, but not in that dreadful school-room. 1 can enjoy 
my lessons if we may have them in the garden, but I shall be ill again if 
we -tanly in the house.” 

‘Well, Lily dear, we must ask your papa if we may have one of the 
summer-houses fitted up for our sc thool-room : the mornings are so warm 
that it will be very pleasant in the shady garden, and we can rest wheu- 
ever you feel tired.” 

“That will be delightful,” cried Lilian. ‘1 will ask papa at once ; he 
is sure to consent, for he lets me have everything I wish for.” 

But strange to say, when Lilian stated her wishes to Mr. Trevanion, 
he did not consent so readily as the child expected; indeed, he seemed very 
much disposed to refuse the request altogether. 

“Oh, papa, I can never, never learn any lessons, and stay in the house 
every morning. Indeed, indleed, papa, I can’t; it snaless my head ache so 
dre adfully. T ell me wes I may not be in the garden ?” 

But Mr. Trevanion would not even give his reasons, and Lilian had 
to content herself with a compromise that “ ‘he would think upon the 
subject. 

After dinner that evening, as Maud was walking alone in the garden, 
to her great surprise Mr. Trevanion joined her. 

“T rode into Mexico this afternoon, Miss Slingsby, to consult Dr. Butler 
respecting Lilian’s proposition of turning one of the summer-houses into 
a school-room, an idea not at all congenial to my own wishes, for ] should 
think there are plenty of large rooms in the house, opening both into the 
“patio”’* and garden, where Lilian could study free from all restraint; 
but Dr. Butler tells me that the child is so phy: sically constituted that she 
must have her wish granted ; that confinement in the house, even for three 
hours at a time, ts prejudicial, and that if we try to coerce her into 
studying in-doors she will be ill ¢ again. 1 fear, inde ed, that she is but a 

tender litle plant” "(and Trevanion’s voice quivered as he spoke); “and as 


* Ratio. Me ‘xiean houses, like Spanish « ones, are built in the form of a square, 
with a large courtyard in the centre. ‘The rooms invariably open into each otlier, 
and the windows face into this square, which is called the * patio.” In some cases. 
should the house be in the heart of a town, the patio is paved with stone, and 
flowers in large pots are grouped round it; but in the country-houses of the 
wealthy the patio is laid out as a beautiful garden, with a fountain in the centre, 
and is often surrounded by a covered verandah, into which all the windows open. 
Running parallel with this there is generally another square of buildings, appro- 
priated to the domestics of the establishment. 
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her health is my first thought, I have given orders that the large summer- 
house be fitted up for your occupation. It is already so heavily shaded 
by shrubs and creepers that no one can see you from the outetde: and I 
shall have a lock fastened on the door, in which you can always turn the 
key.” 

“6 But that will quite remove the sense of freedom for which Lily 
pines,’ *said Maud, to whom the idea of locking herself and pupil in a 
summer-house appeared excessively strange. 

«“ Excuse me, Miss Slingsby, I wish to protect you from intrusion ; if 
you and Lilian were to sit there every day for so many hours with the 
door open, you would have all the Indians about the place staring at you. 
There are windows in the sammer-house which you can open at the top, 
and you can run out into the garden every half-hour if you like, for I 
shall always have a servant stationed near to see that you are free from 
annoyance. But I am detaining you, Miss Slingsby. Where is Lilian ?” 

“She is with Nurse W ilson,, I believe, playing with her dolls.” 

“Then I will join her.” And Mr. Trevanion walked away. 

“What can be the matter with him?” thought Maud. “ Why is he 
so cold to me? What have I done? Shall I ask Miss Trevanion ? No, 
that would never do; why should I grieve her, for she is kindness steelf, 
and, I know, loves me dearly? I wonder, though, if she has remarked 
the change i in her brother’s manner to me ; he was so charming at first, 
$0 thoughtful and kind, but now he seems to shun me, even to dislike 
me! And why should he hesitate so much about this simple request of 
Lilian’s ? Ife is very unhappy, I feel sure, and I cannot help pitying him, 
and thinking about him.” 

Full of anxious conjecture, Maud seated herself on the margin of the 
same fountain where, some months previous, she and Lilian had fed the 
golden fishes with crumbs. She remained there a long time, thinking 
earnestly, and her thoughts were all of Maurice Trevanion. The same 
vague sense of unhappiness again crept into her innocent and guileless 
heart—a heavy sense of oppression similar to that which pervades the 
atmosphere previous to the bursting of a thunderstorm. The evening 
wore on, the heavy dews were rising, the delicious perfumes from the 
flowers floated along in warm, soft gusts of fragrance, and a solitary 
mocking-bird filled the air with its wonderful melody ; ; but Maud re- 
mained motionless, gazing into the clear water, where the fishes were 
idly playing, and which rellected the darkening shades of night. There 
was a quick footstep near her, and a voice which she knew too well for 
her own peace: ‘ Miss Slingsby !” 

How the sound of her own name, spoken by Maurice Trevanion, 
thrilled to her very soul; and as she looked at him hurriedly, he saw that 
her beautiful eyes were full of tears. 

“What is the matter, Miss Slingsby? Why are you here alone ? 
We have missed you from the drawing-room, and I have come to seek 
you.” And he seated himself by her side. 

“Oh!” answered Maud, nervously, “ 1 was only thinking.” 

“Thinking of what ? Surely not of home and England : ” 

“T have no home,” murmured Maud. 

Maurice seemed inclined to make some impetuous reply, but, checking 
himself, answered, mournfully : 
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“No home, my poor girl—no home! Are we all so unloveable here, 
so strange and harsh, that your gentle nature cannot look upon this as 
your home?” 

“ Oh no, Mr. Trevanion, I did not mean that—indeed I did uot !”’ 

“Then what did you mean ?” 

Maud tried to speak, but his kindness was such a contrast to the cold- 
ness which for months had filled her heart with pain, that, after one or 
two ineffectual struggles for words, which would not come, she bowed her 
head upon her hands, and sobbed heavily. 

“ Speak to me,” whispered Trevanion, in a voice hoarsé and low with 
suppressed feeling ; ‘tell me, for mercy’s sake, that you are not un- 
happy. Maud Slingsby! look at me quick, or I shall never forgive 
myself !” 

And Maud did look, and her eyes were full of a sad, bewildering re- 
proach, which stung him to his very soul. 

* Oh!” he began, “if you only knew 

A harsh derisive laugh broke discordantly on the stillness of the night, 
and the stern, forbidding face of the woman Dolores was before them. 

“Ha!” she echoed, mocking Trevanion’s words —‘‘ if you only 
knew mn 

* Peace, woman!’ thundered Maurice. ‘ How dare you intrude upon 
my solitude ?” 

“| think you said solitude ?” jeered Dolores, pointing to Maud as 
she spoke, with a look which caused the indignant blood to tingle in the 
gitl’s veins from head to foot. ‘ Very pleasant solitude, Mr. Trevanion! 
Perhaps some other people have a better right to your solitude than this 
pale-t aced, fawning creature, who uses all her foreign wiles to gain your 
love !” 

But Maud could bear no more. Trembling with fear, speechless with 
indignation, she fled like a frightened deer to her own room, where, fall- 
ing on her knees by the bedside, she burst into an uncontrollable passion 
of tears. 


” 








CHAPTER XV. 
MAUD AWAKES AT LAST. 


Llow long she remained there she knew not. She felt so hurt—so 
wounded ; all her womanly modesty outraged by being accused before 
Mr. Trevanion of * using foreign wiles to gain his love!’ His love! 
when he was ever cold “and distant—his love ! to possess which would 
be a bliss, an ecstasy to which she had never aspired, even in thought; 
and for the insult to be hurled at her, in his very presence, by a coarse, 
low-minded woman like Dolores! 

“Oh!” cried Maud, in her indignation ; “ how can I meet him now! 
Will he believe that dreadful creature ? if so, | must go away at once, 
and leave them all. What shall 1 do ?” And she wrung her hands and 
paced up and down the room in the extremity of her grief and per- 
plexity. 

There was a gentle knock at her door. 

“If that is Nurse Wilson, what will she think of my tear- stained 
face?” And Maud hurriedly bathed her burning cheeks and smoothed 
her tumbled hair. 
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Again came the gentle knocking, 

«Come in, nurse.’ 

But no one entered; and Maud opening the door saw Maurice 
Trevanion. 

“ Come out into the corridor,” he whispered. ‘I cannot sleep with- 
out your forgiveness.” 

“Has she gone ?” asked Maud, timidly. 

“Yes, my child; she has gone.” 

“ Oh, tell me, Mr. Trevanion, that you do not believe what she said?” 

“ Believe what that wretch said!’? answered Trevanion, with intense 
scorn. ‘No, Miss Slingsby, I believe nothing, save that you are worthy 
of all esteem and honour, and that I have been the most unwilling cause 
of your annoyance and pain. Will you—can you forgive me ?” 

He held out his hand, and she placed her little trembling palm within 
it. Keeping it a prisoner for a few seconds, he looked at her—oh! so 
anxiously !—and whispered, ‘ Tell me, are we friends again ?—will you 
forgive and forget ?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Trevanion ; but you will never let that woman speak to 
me again ?” 

“ Never, if I can help it. I will protect you to the utmost of my 
power ; but Dolores is a perfect curse to me, Miss Slingsby—oh, if you 
knew how I hate the very sight of her !” 

“Then why not send her away?” was Maud’s very natural rejoinder. 

“Ah, child, you may well ask—but I cannot. I am in her power, 
and she nous ~ 

“Oh, Mr. Trevanion, do not say so. How can an upright, honour- 
able man like you be in the power of such a woman as Dolores ?” 

“Hush, Miss Slingsby! I cannot discuss this theme even with you, 
and our interview to-night must be as if it had never been. Farewell, 
my gentle friend; even the sweet consolation of your sympathy and con- 
versation is denied me, but I could not rest without begging your for- 
giveness for my _seeming coldness. I know I have ‘been rude and 
formal ; but 

$s Oh, not rude, Mr. Trevanion—that you could never be !” 

&“ But I have been cold and distant, "Miss Slingsby, and not by my 
own will—oh, no—not by my own will. When I saw your solitary 
figure by the fountain to-night, an unutterable longing came upon me to 
speak with you, and the unlooked-for appearance of Dolores checked all 
that I would have said. Now can you understand why I objected to the 
schoolroom 1 in the garden? for it was to protect you from intrusion that 
I hesitated.” 

“To protect me from her!’ echoed Maud; “ what have I ever done 
to annoy her? Oh, Mr. Trevanion, you frighten me, she is such a 
dreadful woman : : there is murder in her eyes. 

“ Have no fear, Miss Slingsby, I will protect you from all insult. I 
do protect you every day, although you know it not ; and I am not the 
cold, indifferent being that you “think me. Look at me again, and tell 
me once more that we are friends.” 

She raised her eyes for an instant ; in his there was a wild light which 
she had never seen before, a laminous flash, an intense eagerness, be- 
neath which her own eyes drooped and fell. Stooping towards her, he 
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seemed about to speak ; then _ suddenly checked himself, and, with a 
murmured “ God forgive me!’ he seized her unresisting hands, kissed 
them onee, twice, thrice, and was gone ! 

Trembling and bewildered, Maud turned again into her own room, 
Was she happy, and satisfied, and at peace ? Why did her heart beat so 
wildly, and her face flush with a strange beauty ? Ah, me! it was the 
same old tale over and over r again—the ineffable sweetness of a maiden’s 
first love; she was awake at last! Those kisses on her hands thrilled 
her with daticious rapture ; every intonation of that tender musical voice 
was ringing in her ears, every feature of that noble thoughtful face was 
indelibly imprinted on her memory, and she knew now that from the 
very first she had loved Maurice Trevanion! She was so innocent, so 
pure, that this conviction stole upon her like a beautiful dream ; for a 
few moments her heart fluttered with delirious joy—but the momeuts 
were as short-lived as they were beautiful, for suddenly she remembered 
the ominous words of Dr, Butler 

“It is as impossible for Mr. Trevanion to marry again as it is for his 
daughter Lilian.” 

With a moan of pain she sank into a seat, pressing her hands tightly 
across her burning brow, trying to realise line position. Awake at last 
to all the misery of anxicty, suspense, and fear ; torturing her brain as 
to the real cause of Mr. Trevanion’s unhap piness ; dreading, she knew 
not what ; loving him with all the intensity of her nature, yet feeling as 
if some great gulf rolled between them, rendering it impossible for him 
to love her in return. 

She was not a weak woman; all her instincts were honest and true. 
If she saw danger ahead, she went forth to meet it bravely ; and, how- 
ever disagreeable her duty might be, she never shrank from it. Ges of 
her most “prominent en was that of moral courage, and she never 
countenanced evil in the hope that good might come. She sat long into 
the night, searching her heart, probing it ; reviewing all her past happi- 
ness, and keenly alive to the advantages of her r present position, and the 
luxury of her home. But she knew that Dr. Butler was a man who could 
not lie, and that she could never be anything to Mr. Trevanion, there- 
fore, for her own sake aud for his (for a dawning consciousness told her 
that he was not so indifferent as he seemed), she determined in the still 
watches of the night to follow the only co ae to which the finger of 
duty pointed, —to leave Mexico and return to England. 

“Oh!” sighed the weary girl, “how hard it will be! how unutterably 
sad to leave chem all! What will they say or think? I will go to Dr. 
Butler. He told me to confide in him always. I will tell him that I am 
unhappy, and cannot stay. Perhaps he may ‘tell me more of this mystery; 
or perhaps he may fat hom my own weakness. If so I cannot help it. I 
only know that ] must go away, that the dictates of my conscience leave 
ine no alternative. 

Utterly wearied, feeling ten years older, as if the very light of her life 
had departed, she threw herself, all dressed as she was, on “the be d, and 
slept the restless, unrefreshing sleep of sorrow. 

The sun was high in the heavens when Maud awoke the following 
morning, and found Nurse Wilson gazing on her from the foot of the 
bed in undisguised consternation. 
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“ Hoity, toity, miss, what’s up now? forfiyou to be a-lying down in 
that lovely white muslin, clean ov last night, and them beautiful ribbins 
all crumpled up, and your hair never brushed out, aud the master and 
Miss Lilian a-w vaiting ‘of you outside, to go out on horseback ?’ 

“ Oh, nurse,” said Maud, starting up and pushing back her hair, “ tell 
them I've a headache, and can’t come. They must excuse me this 
morning.” 

But nurse soon returned from her mission. 

“ Please, miss, the master’s got a headache too, and he thinks you'd 
better come out for a ride; and he sends you a cup of strong tea; and 
he’s going with Miss Lilian to see some picture of an Indian woman in 
the church at Guadalupe, and hopes you'll come ; aud you're not to hurry 
yourself, miss, for they’re going to ride into the village, aud will call for 

‘ou in three- -quarters of an hour.” 

So Maud arose, and involuntarily looked at herself in the glass. Oh! 
what a worn face it was, so haggard and pale, with dark circles under her 
eyes, quenching the little beauty she ever possessed, 

There was an unmistakable anxiety in Mr. Trevanion’s greeting, a ner- 
vousness which was quite strange to him, and a silent tenderness in his 
manner as he assisted her to mount: but he addressed all his conversation 
to Lilian, aud discussed with her the arrangement of the proposed 
summer-house, leaving Maud time to collect her scattered thoughts and 
her equanimity. Lilian thought it a grand joke to have a lock and key 
to the door, and prattled away so hap pily and innocently that after a time 
her father and Maud caught the infection of her gaiety, and the three 
cantered along through the beautiful I: anes, inhaling the fragrant morning 
air, which in ‘Mexico ; is so infinitely fresh and delicious before the heat of 
the day commences. The atmosphere i is peculiarly rarefied, in consequence 
of the great altitude of the city, for Mexico stands seven thousand five 
bundred feet above the level of the sea; the air is wonderfully clear, and 
the sky of such an intense blue that all objects appear to stand out more 
distinctly than in other places ; indeed, sometimes the eye aches with too 
much brightness, and longs for the soft grey of an ‘English autumn. 
However, it was never too ‘bright for Lilian, and she thoroughly enjoyed 
the mere fact of existence in the open air onl sunshine. 

“You know, Miss Slingsby, we are going to Guadalupe, to see that 
beautiful picture of the Virgin Mary which Juan Diego found painted on 
his ‘ayate.’ Is it really such a wonderful painting, papa ?” 

“Well, I warn you to prepare yourselves for something exquisite,” an- 
swered Mr. Trevanion, gaily. “T know Miss Slingsby will appreciate its 
merit as a work of high art.’ 

The trio rode along through a double avenue of poplar trees, which ex- 
tend for a distance of two les agues on the road from Mexico to the village 
of Guadalupe, where, alighting from their a they entered the 
beautiful church, where is still treasured the far-famed picture of the 
Virgin Mar y. 

Maud and Lilian, in the height of their enthusiasm, expected to see a 
magnificeut painting, full of soft warm tints and glowing colours ; but 
thew astonishment and dismay were ludicrous when Mr. Trevanion, 
stopping before a very second- rate picture, said, * This, Miss Slingsby, 
is the supernatural painting of the Virgin of Gui \dalupe.” And looking, 
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they beheld the full-length portrait of an Indian woman, painted on 
canvas made of the fibres of the ‘maguey’ (‘ Agave Americana’), an 
article better known in England under the name of ‘Mexican fibre.’ She 
is attired in a woollen tunic, falling from her shoulders to her feet, with 
a mantle thrown over her head, in the fashion of the Aztec ladies of rank 
of the court of Montezuma. Her complexion is very dark brown, her 
hair long, lank, and black, and her countenance mild and amiable. 

After the first moment of surprise, Maud laughed heartily, but Lilian 
was wofully disappointed. 

“Oh! papa, what a shame to call this thing a wonderful picture ; why 
she is actually black!” 

“OF course, little one. You don’t suppose that the Indians would 
worship a white woman! Don’t you think they deserved to havea black 
one, like themselves? And in this we see an example of the wondrous 
foresight of Cortes, for after his conquest of the poor Indians, he con- 
verted them from Paganism to Christianity, by presenting them with a 
Creole Virgin and the legend of our ‘ Lady of Guadalupe,’ which they 
have regarded ever since as exclusively their own.’ 

Returning home they met Dr. Butler, who was also taking his morning 
ride, and turning his horse’s head he joined them. 

“Come home with us, doctor,” said Maurice; “I dare say Kate will 
be glad to see you.’ 

Dr. Butler willingly acquiesced, and they all cantered gaily back to 
Tacubaya. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DOLORES SPEAKS HER MIND. 


Wuitst the equestrians were enjoying their morning ride, a scene of 
a very different description took place at the house in Tacubaya. It was 
one of Nurse Wilson’s particular duties to attend on Miss Trevanion, and 
the old woman was very jealous if any one interfered with her in this re- 
spect. She loved Lilian dearly, and thought Mr. Trevanion the * best 
and the handsomest gentleman in the whole world,’ but Kate was 
absolutely sacred in her eyes; in fact, she almost idolised her, waiting 
upon and watching over her unceasingly, Sometimes Kate’s patience was 

sadly tried, for the old woman indulged ina vast amount of twaddle, and 
her inquisitiveness upon all subjects knew no bounds, On the morning 
in question, she had been talking incessantly for above an hour, and Kate 
became impatient and nervous with the coutinual ‘ drating” noise. 

“Nurse,” she said at last, “my head aches very much; do cease 
talking.” 

WwW hy, miss, there must be going to be an earthquake, for your head 
aches, and the master’s head aches, na Miss Slingsby’s head aches, but 
there’s nought like strong tea and vinegar cloths, and 1 remember hear- 
ing that my great- grandmother s father’s uncle died of a headache, and I 
shoulan! t be surprised if—-’’ 

** Will you leave me?” said Kate, in a voice which brooked no further 
discussion. ‘* 1] wish to be alone.’ 

“ And, please, miss, when are I to come back ?” 
* Not until my brother returns from his ride. You can move my couch 
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and table near the open window, and give me those books which came 
from the club last night.” 

Kate, left to herself, commenced reading, and soon became interested 
in her book. Perhaps half an hour had elapsed, when a shadow fell upon 
the open pages, and a hand, pushed suddenly through the bars of the 
open window, touched her on the shoulder. 

Looking up in surprise, she saw, with consternation, the hated form of 
Dolores. 

“What do you want?” faltered Kate, in Spanish. “ What are you 
doing here?” 

“Tam taking my usual morning walk, Miss Trevanion, and, seeing you 
alone, thought it a suitable opportunity for holding some conversation 
with you. 

« But my brother has strictly forbidden your entering this patio, and 
you have no right at all to speak to me. You know 1 have no power in 
anything, and am physically unfit for any excitement.” 

“ But you must and shall hear me, Miss Trevanion. And as for your 
power, you know very well that you can twist your brother round your 
little finger if you like : but you lie on your couch all day, pampered, 
petted, and waited on. You never know a want or care, and are too idle 
to take any note of the scandalous proceedings going on around you. 

‘For shame, Dolores! You are a hard, merciless woman, and wl no 
pity for me!” 

“ Pity, indeed !” sneered the Mexican. “ Much youneed pity. And 
pray, where’s your brother this morning, Miss Trevanion? I suppose he 
needs pity, too!” 

“] shall not listen to you,” replied Kate, haughtily, with all the pride 
of race flushing her delicate face, and her sensitive mouth quivering with 
scorn. ‘* You impose too much on my forbearance. Leave me this 
instant.”’ 

“] shall not leave you, Miss Trevanion, until I choose. Suppose you 
get up and close the window !” 

Kate, conscious of her own helplessness, turned very pale. She 
stretched out her trembling hand for the little silver bell, which was 
always near her, and lo! it was not there. Nurse had forgotten it. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Dolores, derisively ; ‘now | have you in my 
power, Miss ‘l'revanion. Why don’t you rise from your couch, and run 
away to escape me £” 

Poor Kate, so beautiful, yet so helpless! Is there no one wane to defend 
you from insult? No one to drive that cruel woman away? Ah! well 
may you cast your eyes despairingly round the garden, and silently pray 
for ‘help ; but no help comes 

‘“* Now listen to me, Miss Trevanion, and don’t be a fool. Mark well 
what I say, for I’ve been waiting this many a day for an opportunity like 
this. There j is a pale-faced girl living with you now—a cold, proud girl, 
with strange grey eyes, and she has managed to wind herself round your 
brother’s heart, until he loves the very ground she walks on.” 

“Oh! stop, for merey’s sake,” shrieked Kate. “ Would you break my 
heart? How dare you utter such shameful lies? You pollute my ears 
with your wickedness ; you think because I cannot move that you may 
say any falsehoods to me. Why do you torture me thus? I have never 
injured you. Cruel, cruel!” And Kate sobbed aloud in her helplessness, 
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‘‘ Poor feeble creature,”’ scoffed Dolores, “ too imbecile to see what is 
going on around you, But listen ; for you have sense enough to under- 
stand that | am in earnest, and I will not allow your brother to make 
love to that pale-faced girl, even if you tolerate such conduct. I insist 
that you send her away. If you do not, I will find means to remove her, 
and you may take the consequences. Do you hear me? Do you under- 
stand 2” 

But Dolores, in her savage passion, had gone too far. Kate Trevanion, 
frightened beyond all endurance, shrieked wildly for assistance, and, 
forgetting her helplessness 1 in a paroxysm of terror, endeavoured to spring 
from her couch. Alas! she half rose and turned, but the paraly sed 
limbs refused to do her bidding ; and, extending her arms in a vain etlort 
to save herself, she fell senseless ronan her couch on the floor. 


Nurse Wilson, during her temporary banishment from Miss Trevanion’s 
room, was sunning herself in the garden, and knitting as she walked along. 

* Poor honey! she little knows how I love her, u soliloquised the old 
woman, “ and it’s quite: natteral for her to tire of my meandering talk ; 
but 1’ rn walk within ear’s length of her windows for all that, and peep in 
at her now and then. Miss Lilian and the master will soon be home, and 
then I shall go in and dress my darling in her pink muslin, and brush her 
lovely hair, that shines in my old withered hands like threads of gold. 
Bless her bonny face,” say 1. “E h, deary me, I’ve dropped three stitches, 
and forgotten to pearl one in that last row; and if there isn’t Manuela 
talking to that new butler behind them trees; but Ill be at her ina 
minute, see if I won’t.” 

At this moment a loud despairing ery of “ Nurse, nurse! Help—oh, 
help me!” rang wildly in her ears, aud Dolores rushed quickly past, 
coming from the direction of Kate’s apartments, apparently much 
agitated. 

Nurse gazed on her in extreme fear, for she always associated the pre- 
sence of Daloves with mystery and wrong; then hurrying along as fast 
as her trembling limbs w ould earry her, she reached the window of Kate’s 
apartment, whose ten minutes before she had seen her mistress peace- 
fully reading. 

“ Miss Kate, Miss Kate, what is the matter?” 

But, alas! no Kate was there. 

“ My darling! oh, my darling !’’ cried the half frenzied old woman; 
and, forgetting all her dignity in her love and terror, she ran into the 
house, calling to all the servants ‘to come and help her own Miss Kate, 
her murdered dar ling!” 

No one understood her save Richards and two or three English servants, 
but, ever ready for excitement, they all left their work and hastened after 
her. But Richards turned them back, well knowing that, whatever had 
taken place, his master would not wish the secrets df his ean to furnish 
gossip for domestics. But he, by the entreaty of nurse, followed imme- 
diately to Miss ‘Trevanion’s room, and sad was the sight which met his 
gaze—a sight which caused an awful pang to the heart of that faithful 
servant. 

The gentle, beautiful, and much-loved Kate Trevanion was lying 
senseless on the floor, her poor powerless limbs huddled together, her 
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fair white arms extended above her head, the shining masses of her 
golden hair stained and dabbled with blood ! 

Nurse gave one agonised sob when she saw her; then the intensity of 
the old woman’s grief and indignation froze her into silence. Richards 
fell on his knees, and lifted the poor fragile form in his arms. There 
was a deep cut on her beautiful face, from which the blood was slow! 
oozing, for she had struck against a sharp corner of the table as she fell. 

“ Thank God !” said Richards, as he raised her, “ she is not dead ; at 
the first glance I feared it.” 

They laid her on the bed, fanning her and moistening her lips with 
wine, and a servant was despatched immediately for Dr. Butler. For 
some time she lay in a stupor, as if of death ; then the gentle spirit crept 
feebly back again to life, and she awoke with the same wailing cry, 
“Oh! nurse, help me.’ 

“Tam here, my darling! Hush, Miss Kate, I am here !” 

“Oh! nurse, has she gone away —that dreadful woman ?”’ 

“ Who do you mean, my darling : aie 

* Dolores.’’ 

“Oh! my pet, there’s no Dolores here, and she shan’t come, either; 
you are alone in your own bed, and there’s nobody beside you but old 
Nurse Wilson.” 

Contented with this assurance, Kate Trevanion lay quite still, with her 
eyes closed and her hand in old Nurse Wilson’s, unti! the sound ‘of horses’ 
hoofs, and the cheerful voices of the returning equestrians, startled her. 

o Nurse, nurse, quick, quick, fasten the door, for | can’t see them yet. 
And oh! nurse, I want you to promise not to tell any of them that I 
have been frightened by Dolores.” 

For a moment nurse hesitated. 

‘You don’t love me, nurse.” 

“Oh! Miss Kate, God knows I do!” 

“Then why don’t you promise quickly ?’ 

“But what am I to say about your illness and your poor wounded 
face, the sight of which will so grieve the master ?”’ 

6 Speak the truth, and say that I turned on my couch and fell.”’ 

“Oh! Miss Kate, why do you demand this silence ?” 

“ Hush; don’t ask questions ; of course my brother shall be told 
soon; but it is important that I first speak to Dr. Butler, for Maurice 
is so very impetuous, and there might be some dreadful scene with 
Dolores—so promise, nurse.” 

“Ay, miss, I'll promise, for you know best; but we'll have a row 
when the master comes, I’m sure.” 

True enough, the moment Maurice entered the court-yard he saw 
from the bewildered, anxious faces of the domestics that some misfortune 
had occurred. ‘There was one fear ever present in his mind, and this 
flashed through him now, turning his strength to the weakness ‘of a little 
child. 

** Where is Richards ?” was his first question. 

“Oh! sefior, es la nifia Catalina.” (Oh! sir, it is the Lady Kate.) 

“Kate! Oh, my God, what of her?” And, dashing through the 
servants, he rushed into the house past Richards (who met and tried 
to stop him) to the door of his sister’s room; but he could not enter, 
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for it was locked and bolted. “ Kate, Kate, let me come in, my darling! 
What is the matter 7” 

“ Hush, sir!’ whispered nurse, gently opening the door. ‘Let her 
be—she’s sleeping.” 

‘* What is it, nurse ?” 

“ She’s just fallen from her couch, sir, and hurt herself a bit. She'll 
soon be better. I've sent for Dr. Butler, and you can come im as soon as 
he’s been and gone.” 

“Oh! nurse, let me look at her.” 

“No, sir, not now. I wants to keep her quiet.” 

“ But I must and will see her. Let me pass this instant.” 

A hand was laid on Maurice’s shoulder, and Dr. Butler, pale and 
breathless with alarm, stood by his side. 

“ Come with me, Maurice, that’s a good fellow, you’re too excited to 
see Kate just now. Richards tells me she has had a bad fall, and I 
should like to see her first. I’ll come and tell you directly 1 iseeae 
how she is, if you'll wait for me in the breakfast-room. ” 

So saying, Dr. Butler persuaded Maurice to allow him to see Nate 
alone, and entered the hushed and darkened room of his darling. The 
blinds were down, and the windows fastened—a rare occurrence in the 
day-time with Kate ‘Trevanion. 

Her eyes were closed, her face was perfectly colourless, and the long 
golden hair stained with blood lay on the pillow, covering it like a cloud. 
She looked so like death, so fair and still, so far removed from all the 
restless toil and riot of life, so ineffably sweet and pure, that the doctor’s 
heart beat wildly with a Seondbeadl fear. 

Falling on his knees by the bed-side, and taking her small white hand, 
he murmured : “Oh, my Kate, speak to me ! 

At the sound of his voice the sweet blue eyes opened, and she smiled ; 
and Nurse Wilson, stealing on tiptoe from the room, left the lovers 
alone. 

‘Have you any pain, my darling ?”’ was the doctor’s first inquiry. 

‘Only im my heart, doctor! —pain and fear !”’ 

“No bones broken, Katie—no headache ?”’ 

‘*T feel bruised and stunned, that is all; and the cut on my face is 
stiff and painful.” 

“Oh, we will soon cure that,” he answered, with a sigh of intense 
relief, “ and the bruises also; but what about the fear, Katie ? and what 
made you fall from that wide couch, my darling? Tell me, and I will 
help vou to cure the fear also!” ‘And with gentle sympathy he drew 
from her the history of her forced interview at Dolores. 

* Tell me one thing, doctor,” she inquired, in conclusion, “did she 
speak the truth in saying that Maurice loved Miss Slingsby?” 

‘“ T believe so.” 

* Oh, doctor, what shall we do ? Does Maud love him ?” 

“T cannot tell; 1 should think not. 1 have not the slightest ground 
for such a suspicion.”’ 

“ Do you think she suspects that Maurice loves her ?” 

“| should say, decide dly not, for 1 have watched them when together, 
and I have observed that Maurice is uniformly cold and distant towards 
her.” 
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“Then why does Dolores say that she will find means to remove Miss 
Slingsby ?”’ 

The doctor started. “ Did she really say that, Kate ?” 

‘Indeed she did ; those were her very words.’ 

“Katie, that woman is capable of any wickedness, and leaves us no 
alternative—Miss Slingsby must be sent away. 

‘* And what is to become of Lilian ?” 

“They must go together for a couple of years, until some change takes 
place ; and their absence from this will be the best thing for them, and 
for all of us.’ 

‘ But Maurice won’t consent ?” 

‘‘He musT consent. It is surely better to part temporarily from his 
child than render his home the scene of an awful tragedy, for I tell you 
candidly, Kate, after what has passed, I don’t consider Miss Slingsby’s 
life safe whilst under the same roof—ay, whilst in the same country 
with Dolores !” 

“Oh, my father and mother !” said Kate ; ‘‘to what misery have your 
children fallen !” 

“ Kate, darling,” continued the doctor, earnestly, “you are very 
fravile and delicate, but your gentle presence and soothing influence will 
be needed now more than ever. I don’t anticipate any ill effects from 
this fall, save additional weakness and stiffness for a few days. It might 
have bios very serious, Katie. I tremble when I think of my helpless 
treasure exposed to the fury of that wild Mexican, and I am very thank- 
ful to find no internal injury ; so try to be cheerful, and place entire con- 
fidence in my judgment, for I intend taking the management of Dolores 
into my own hands, until we can arrange about Miss Slingsby’s de- 
parture—will you, therefore, be hopeful and trust me ?” 

“ Oh, yes, willingly—thankfully. I shall feel that we are all safe if 
you are acting for us.” 

* Ah, Kate, you know as well as I do how often our best endeavours 
are frustrated, and I have learnt to be very humble of late, for often when 
our ways seem to us right, yet they are not God’s ways ; but believe me, 
darling, I will do my very best for you all, so far as earthly endeavours 
may exte ‘nd. And now, my pet, I must send Maurice to you, who will, 
1 am sure, be impatiently waiting. Do not repeat to him any of our 
conversation. I will be here again to-night, and will talk to him on the 
subject.” 

And with a heart lightened of half its fears, the doctor returned to 
Maurice with the cheering assurance that Kate was only bruised and 


frightened, and in a few days would be well again. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Turse letters, addressed to my relative, Mr. M. C. J., originally 
formed a diary, which was written on my return from the Continent 
in 1828, from very full notes kept on my journey from day to day. In 
the cares and anxieties of life these early days had passed from my re- 
collection, till my friend, to whom they are addressed, who takes a dee 
interest in the awakening of Italy from its long slamber of death, re- 
minded me that I had made such a tour, and requested that I would give 
him the impression made on my mind by its people, and an account of 
what I saw of its ancient remains. I referred to my old diary, and found 
a fascinating interest in fighting over again those battles long gone by with 
brigands and public authorities, often doubtful which of them was most 
harassing to an inoffensive traveller. At that time | found Italy in a rest- 
less, dissatisfied state, which culminated at last, after many years of patient 
suffering, in throwing off the iron yoke of the Bourbons. After my re- 
turn I was prevented from publishing any notes of my tour by the fear 
that some inadvertent expression might draw the attention of a suspicious 
government to some kind friend, who had received me with hospitality, 
and poured his grievances into my ear. Circumstances are now changed. 
The Constitutionalists are in the ascendant, and the Bourbon party, I have 
no doubt, are learning a lesson, by suffering something of the same pangs 
and anxieties which they were then inflicting on their opponents. They 
will now be able to exclaim in the words of Virgil : 


Non tenara mali miseris suecurrere disco. 


There will be the same surveillance of the police going on, but it will be 
exercised towards the party who then reigned supreme. Many years 
have passed since that time, but it is not likely that the people differ much 
from the state in which I found them : kind and hospitable to strangers 
—divided in political sentimeuts from each other—a good deal of jealousy 

between different parts of the country—the lower classes superstitious and 
devoted to the priests, the higher classes in general lovers of pleasure, 
though some of them highly educated. The brigands seem to have in- 
creased in numbers, though J] found quite enough to make travelling 
somewhat exciting. Though I saw all that travellers usually visit io 
their tour, it is the by-ways of Italy that I shall alone touch upon. My 
object more particularly was to examine those sites which were seldom 
visited, and my thorough knowledge of the Italian language gave me ad- 

vantages in passing through the country, which are seldom possessed. I 
visited the site of all the ancient cities along the coast of Magna Grecia, 
from Locri to Tarentum ; wandered along the banks of the river Galwsus, 
with its skin-covered sheep ; looked over the waters of the Adriatic from 
the heights of the Iapygium Promoutorium, now Capo di Leuca ; strolled 
through the malaria-stricken streets of Brundusium ; traversed the plains 
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of the famed Canna, respecting the locality of which battle I have formed 
a theory differing from all others ; saw what is called the house of the poet 
Horace at Venusia; drank from the fountain of Bandusia, at Palazzo ; 
ascended the steep slopes of Mons Vultur ; stood on the brink of the Lacus 
Ampsanctus, near Frigento, so well known to readers of Virgil; sauntered 
through the Caudine Forks ; meditated on the ruins of Scipio’s tomb, at 
Liternum ; cracked the filberts of Avella, the nuces Avellanz ; traced the 
camp of Hannibal, on Mons Tifata; tasted the olive oil of Venafrum ; 
traversed the wild lands of Samnium, the modern Abruzzi; got glorious 
on the wine of Horace’s Sabine farm, though it is only the * vile Sabinum;” 
looked across the Campagna di Roma from the summit of Mons Lucre- 
tilis; visited the ruins of Corese, the ancient Cures of Numa Pompilius ; 
drove out with the late Sir William Gell to the lake of Cutilia, with its 
floating islands; saw in the distance Monte Carno, or il gran sasso 
d'ltalia—the great rock of Italy—10,154 feet high ; and, I may conclude 
with saying, every celebrated spot in Etruria and Umbria. ‘The ancient 
history of these places I have scarcely alluded to, except where it seems 
necessary for the illustration of what I am describing. All that I have 
proposed to do is to give the state of the ruins of the ancient cities as 
they were presented to my eyes at the time I visited them, enlivened by 
the personal adventures that occurred in my solitary rambles. 

The course I pursued was from Naples down the western coast, till I 
reached the pass leading over the southern Apennines to Gerace, in the 
neighbourhood of which stand the ruins of Locri; and the subsequent 


parts of my tour will be developed as I proceed. 


I. 
Pestum, April 29, 1828. 

I nave got safely to the end of my first day’s journey, and, when 
I tell you all the fatigues I have undergone, I dare say you will 
allow that 1 am pretty well seasoned for the tour I have undertaken. 
Last night Sir Henry Lushington gave a ball to the fashionables of 
Naples, and it was three before everything was quiet. As I had resolved 
to start at four, I had many little arrangements to make which I had not 
been able to overtake. About four I got into an open cabriolet, much of 
the same description as the old cabs you may have seen in London, but 
of a more picturesque form. The gaudy trappings and the gayness of 
the colours seem to harmonise with the beauty with which Nature has 
clothed herself here. You know that Naples stands at one corner of an 
extensive bay, and that at the opposite side rises a ridge of mountains of 
considerable height, which gradually sink down to a point opposite to a 
small island called Capri, celebrated as the spot where the Emperor 
Tiberius spent many of his last years. It was towards this ridge that my 
journey was first directed, and nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
scene when the streaks of early light shot from behind the distant Apen- 
uines. Long ere the sun’s rays could reach me, they had tinged with a 
purple hue the lofty peaks of these mountains, and gradually the pictu- 
resque island of Capri became illuminated. The bay lay unruffled before 
me, thickly studded with tiny boats, whose lateen sails were unfurled, 
ready to receive the morning breeze. Vesuvius rose by my side, still ex- 
hibiting proofs of its late commotions in the smoke that issued ever and 
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anon from its crater. Nature smiled in all her loveliness, and seemed to 
invite man to partake of her joy. The coast along which we were pass- 
ing was crowded with signs of human existence. The peasants were 
hastening to the market with fruit and vegetables, and many a fair dame 
bade us God speed as we hurried along. The houses exhibited an ap- 
pearance of decay, which was but too emblematic of the people to whom 
they belonged ; yet we were passing through the summer residences of 
the proud aristocracy of Naples. The architecture showed few traces of 
that purity of taste which might naturally be expected in a country 
abounding with the classic models of antiquity, and the grotesque figures 
that adorned the exterior of many of the buildings might well have issued 
from the brain of the national favourite—Pulchinello. 

You must know that I had a companion with me, a young priest, who 
was going about thirty miles in my direction, and whom the cabman en- 
treated should be allowed to occupy part of my vehicle. I yielded to his 
wishes, though | afterwards repented, as 1 found myself forced into a dis- 
cussion of doctrinal points of religion at a time w then I would much rather 
have enjoyed the glorious displays of God’s goodness before me. 

We first reached Herculaneum, which, you know, was an ancient city 
of the Romans, enveloped in the year 79 of the Christian era in a deluge 
of burning lava. The ruins lie in some places about one hundred feet 
below the surface; in other parts they are less deep. A considerable 
part has been excavated, and many valuable vases aud statues have been 
discovered. 

We next passed through the village of Torre del Greco, which has 
been often destroyed by the lava of Vesuvius. So attached, however, is 
man to his native soil, that it has been always rebuilt, though there is 
scarcely a century in which it does not suffer. The monks of Camaldoli 
have chosen a spot still closer to the mountain for the erection of a monas- 
tery, and the little hill on which it stands is regarded by the peasantry as 
a protection against all future eruptions. It is now cov ered with the ilex, 
the elm, and tire Spanish broom, and thousands of gay flowers adorn its 
banks. In a short time we reached the gate of Pompeii, and here, 
though I was strongly tempted to take a farewell glance of its ruins, | 
considered it better to hurry forward on my journey. We were now 
close on the ridge of mountains to which I have alluded. The gloom of 
their darkly-wooded sides, the massive buildings of a monastery that were 
seen on the declivity, and a ruined castle, formed a strange contrast to 
the smiling and lovely aspect that Nature had assumed around, We 
entered the straggling village of Nocera, and, as we passed through its 
busy streets, I thought that I could distinguish a difference in the coun- 
tenances of the people. They are descended from a colony of Saracens, 
and they are said still to retain many peculiar customs, indicating a race 
distinct from that which peopled the rest of Italy. The Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore stands on the site of a Roman temple, resembling 1 
miniature the Pantheon of Rome, and containing some very fine columns 
of variegated marble. 

As we drove along, we passed through patches of lupins, which my 
charioteer said they made use of in three different ways. They feed their 
cattle with them when they are green; in the low warm country they 
find it difficult to procure green food for their cattle and horses, aud are 
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obliged to strip even the trees of their leaves for this purpose. ‘Besides, 
they use the lupin to manure the land, by ploughing it in before it is ripe, 
and some they allow to ripen for seed. This is the ¢ristis lupinus of 
Virgil (Georg. i. 75), and the epithet is really deserved, as it is remark- 
ably bitter, and causes you to put on a rueful countenance when you 
chew it. Before it can be eaten, which it is by the common people, it 
requires to be steeped and macerated in water for some time. The 
flower is white, and, like the sunflower, turns with the sun, and is so 
sensitive to its rays, according to Pliny (xviii. 36, i.), that the husband- 
man may know the hour of the day by its position, even when the weather 
iscloudy. My charioteer had no knowledge of this, but I have no doubt 
it may still be observed. 

The country on which we were now entering has long been the resort 
of all who wish to study an Italian landscape in its perfection. The 
mountains rise to a considerable height, and are covered with wood to the 
summit. The fields around exhale the perfume of the orange and citron 
flowers, while the vine is trained in graceful festoons from tree to tree. 
Here, too, the monks had erected a monastery—La Cava—which is one 
of the most celebrated in Italy. It was at one time very rich, but the 
French in their visit to Italy confiscated the greater part of its property, 
and when the Bourbons recovered their throne, they did not think it 
necessary to restore it. I had visited it some years ago, and had spent a 
few hours very pleasantly in wandering through its grounds. Its library 
still contains maay interesting manuscripts illustrative of the Lombard 
princes of Salerno. 

They pay, or rather used to pay, great attention to their garden, and 
had fruits of the most luscious kinds at all seasons. ‘They contrived to 
cause their fig-trees to produce fruit twice a year, which, indeed, is not 
unusual in the neighbourhood of Naples. The fig-tree bears fruit at the 
usual time, at the latter end of August or September, and again in ways 
and is thence called Fico di Pascha. The manner in which this is brought 
about in the gardens at Naples is by covering the trees with mats all the 
winter; and in this way the small figs, which remained green on the tree 
in the autumn, are preserved, and ripen in the spring, as soon as the tree 
begins to shoot, and produce these early figs. Columella (lib. x. 1. 403) 
says : ‘Tune precox biferé descendit ab arbore ficus,”’ and Virgil (Georg. 
li. 150) speaks of “ bis pomis utilis arbos.” 

I had left Naples without any definite plan as to the precise road by 
which I should proceed southward, whether I should go along the public 
road which led into the interior, or hug the shore more closely. My 
object is to visit as many of the sites of ancient towns as my time will 
allow. I consulted my clerical companion respecting the part of the 
country with which he was acquainted, which I found to be in the interior, 
but I did not think that his information gave me much encouragement to 
proceed in that direction. We parted at Salerno, a city of considerable 
size, situated on a bay somewhat resembling, though much larger than 
that of Naples. On consideration, I thought it my best plan to hire a 
boat here to carry me across the bay, about twenty miles broad, to a small 
village, Agropoli, which I saw on the opposite side. 1 had passed, about 
three miles before we reached Salerno, a few fishermen’s huts, and it oc- 
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curred to me that I might get a boat at a reasonable rate there. This 
spot was called Vietri, and thither I trudged with my knapsack on my 
back, and my umbrella over my head to w ard off the intense heat of the 
sun. Here I found a boat, but lost two precious hours before 1 could get 
them under way. As we advanced into the bay, we had a beautiful view 
of the romantic coast of Amalfi and the fabled islands of the Sirens, 
which I intend to visit when | return from my southeru tour. The city of 
Salerno, too, added to the beauty of the scene. Above it rose a ruined 
castle, overgrown with ivy, and its dark masses carried the mind back to 
the gloomy period when it was first erected. Yet it ought not to be called 
gloomy, as Salerno then flourished under the paternal sway of a race 
of Lombard princes, and enjoyed a degree of prosperity which has long 
since passed away. We know from “history that literature was en- 
couraged, and that its school of medicine was one of the most celebrated 
in Europe. 

You may be amused to have a specimen of the practical rules which 
they issued for the preserv ation of health, bemg a poem entitled “ Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum,”’ in rhyming Latin verse, addressed by the school 
of Salerno to Robert of Normandy, the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror: 

Anglorum Regi scripsit Schola tota Salerni. 

Si vis incolumem, si vis te reddere sanum, 
Curas tolle graves, irasci crede profanum, 

Parce mero, ccenato parum, non sit tibi vanum, 
Surgere post epuias, somnum fuge meridianum, 
Non mictum ret ine, nec comprime fortiter anum 


Moderation i in toddy, light suppers, an easy mind, “not to be passion’s 
slave,” and moderate exercise, ammo the recipe which the doctors of 
Salerno prescribed to their patients, if they wished to enjoy good health 
and a long life. We know not that all the accumulated knowledge of 
these latter di ays, or all the wisdom of the faculty, could give us a recipe 
which would be more likely to accomplish what i is the most cherished 
object of man’s desire. 

By degrees we left the coast behind us, but I found that we had still a 
great distance before we should be able to reach Agropoli, and, to my 
annoyance, a strong southerly breeze set in, which would effectually pre- 
vent us from reaching it before midnight. The boatmen, too, assured me 
of its continuance, and, though it was evident that they wished to induce 
me to put back, the ap pearance of the sky confirmed their statement. 
Agropoli was therefore quite beyond my reach, unless I was willing to 
remain at sea all night, and this idea J did not quite relish, as J might 
be tossed overboard, ond no one would be the wiser. Iu this Some I 
took the following determination. J had consulted my map, and | saw 
that the ruins of Pwstum, where there was an eating-house (for I had 
already visited it some years ago), might be reached by walking along 
the coast, if the boat could get beyond the mouth of a river called Sele, 
the ancient Silarus, which I saw fell into the bay. 1 gave directions, 
therefore, that they should pull the boat on shore as soon as they got 
beyond the river, and though they attempted to dissuade me by repre- 
senting all sorts of dangers and difficulties, I kept to my resolution, and 
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at last was landed on a sandy beach. The sun was set, and I had still 
about five miles of unknown ground before me. 

My map show . me that there might be a near cut across the country 
to Peestum, but when I attempted to leave the shore, I found myself ina 
marsh, which I concluded to be oceasioned by my proximity to the mouth 
of the river. This, in fact, was the stagnum Lucanum, salt marshes, 
alluded to by Plutarch in his Life of Crassus (chap. 1]), where Crassus 
defeated a large body of insurgents under Spartacus. Two years ago | 
had evossed the Silarus nearer the hills, and I was much struck with | the 
erove of holm-caks, the ilex of Virgil (Georg. iit. 146), which were 
erowing plentifully around. 

Est Lucus Silari, circa ilicibusque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans. 


I saw there was no possibility of penetrating in the direction I had begun, 
and must therefore keep along the sandy shore. Luckily the moon rose, 
else I should have been in an awkward predicament. i began to doubt 
whether 1 should be able to find any mode of reaching Pastum that 
night. If the marsh continued it would be impossible, but I might get 
on to Agropoli by creeping along the shore. You may well imagine that 
I advanced at a rapid pace before every glimmering of daylight | had left. 
Amidst these no very pleasing cogitations, I came sad lenly upon a party 
of fishermen, who had drawn up their boat on the shore, and were cook- 
ing some fish for supper. They were not a little surprised to see me at 
such an hour, and I did not know whether I ought to be pleased or 
alarmed at the rencontre. In this viemity an E nglishman and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, had been shot and robbed a few years before, and 
this did not fail to be recalled to my recollection. However, I went 
boldly up and inquired if they could point out any path across the marsh 
to Pestum, where I wished to rest for the night. They were very civil, 
and told me that about two miles farther on | should come to a ruined 
tower, and there ] should find a path leading on to Peestum. They at the 
same time offered me part of their supper, and even wished me to spend 
the night with them under their boat, which served them for shelter. The 
night, indeed, was beautiful, and if there had been necessity for the step, 
| might have run the risk, but, on the whole, J thought it needless to 
throw temptation in their way. Thanking them for their courtesy, | 
continued my course, and found that they had given me proper directions, 
as | came upon the tower and turned into the country ; | kept along the 
path for some distance, when I reached the ruins of the Temples of 
Pestum. I now recollected sufficient of the locality to have no further 
fears of reaching the locanda, the Italian word for an eating-house, for it 
cannot be dignified with the title of an inn. No one would ever think of 
sleeping in it unless they were in my predicament. ‘The daylight had now 
for some time left me, but the moon shone bright. EK verything around 
was silent as the grave. The wind had died away, and | heard no longer 
even the ripple of the waves. I had no occasion to hurry to the loc anda 
to secure a bed, as it was not likely that any other we ‘aried traveller would 
be here. I turned, therefore, into the ruins of the temples—into that 


one dignified with the title of the Temple of Neptune—and seated myself 
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on what is supposed to have been its ancient altar. The massive pillars 
threw a deep shade across the ruins, and formed a beautiful contrast with 
the parts illuminated by the pale light of the moon, Tuere was perfect 
silence, yet I was in the centre of-what had once been a populous town. 
Its inhabitante must have been rich and highly civilised, else they could 
never have raised to their gods such a magnificent e.ifice. It still re- 
mained a monument of their power, while their nan es and deeds of glory 
had long passed into oblivion, It is curious that these temp'es should not 
be alluded to by ancient writers, and were even unknowia to travellers till 
the middle of last century. The columns only remain, but they are suf- 
ficient to show the ancient magnificence of the temples. 

All this was very pleasant, but the air of this place is said to be par- 
ticularly fatal at night. I was still unprovided with shelter, and it was 
possible that | might be refused admission at such an hour. It was past 
ten, and | was quite certain that they had been long shut up. I had 
little difficulty in finding the locanda, as there are only four houses in 
the vicinity. On knocking, a voice called out, “ Chi sta ?”—z. e. who 
is there? “ Un Inglese’—an Englishman, said I. They were unwilling 
to open the door till 1 entered into an explanation of the accident that 
had brought me to Pastum at such an hour, and after some parleying 
I was admitted to the house. When the man saw that I was really 
what I had represented myself, he became civil, and told me that I might 
have a bed up-stairs. He seemed, as far as I could judge from his face, 
to be an honest man—at all events I was in his powe , and must abide 
the consequences. He lighted a fire and broiled a sausage, and with 
some coarse black bread and miserable wine, I contrived to make a 
anne. My bedroom was up a flight of steps; the room contained a 
few boards that served as my bed, a stool, and a box which contained | 
know not what. There was no glass in the window, the shutters merely 
closed, and that not very perfectly. 

I have questioned him as to the roads and routes in various directions; 
he seems, however, to know little except what refers to a few miles from 
his dwelling. 1 am anxious to visit the site of an ancient city, Petilia, 
which is said, | know not how truly, to be at some place called Stella, 
about fifteen miles distant. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”® &c. 


Book THE FourTH. 


IN THE ISLES OF THE SYRENS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SEA-FOAM. 


In a distant apartment of Idalia’s villa a youth lay sleeping, his hand- 
some, richly-tinted face with the black curls falling back from the bold 
bow, like one of the beautiful boys who loved, and laughed, and 
danced, and sung in one long carnival, from sunset to sunrise, in the 
glad Venice of Goldoni. He slept soundly, as only youth sleeps, dressed 
in the garb of a Marino ; and on his chest, as the striped shirt fell back 
from it, there were the scars of deep wounds, just healed—no more— 
over the strong, even fearless beatings of his young heart. A little dis- 
tance from him sat his father, an old man, with the grand head of a 
noble of Tintoretto’s or Bassano’s canvas—the head of the great 
medieval s gnori who filled the porphyry palaces, and swept through the 
Piazzo San Marco, in the red gold of glowing summer evenings, when 
the year of revel was held in Venice for the Foscari’s rm the 
City of the Waters was in her glorious reign. The elder) was not 
sleeping ; his eyes were on his son. He had lost three such as that 
sleeping boy for Italy —three trampled down under the tread of Austrian 
armies or of Pontifical hired legionaries ; the one left was the last of his 
name. But he would have sent out a hundred more, had he had them, 
to bring back the dead grandeur to Rome, to see the ancient liberties 
revive, and the banner of the free republic float in spring-tide air above 
the fresh lagoons and over the green-wreathed arches of his beloved 
Venezia. 

They had suffered much, both of them, for liberty; but they were 
both willing to suffer more—the boy in the dawn of his manhood, and 
the elder in the weariness of his age. There was no sound in the 
chamber ; food and wine of the choicest stood near; the shutters were 
closed ; through a small oval aperture the glowing sun of Italy in the 
hour of its sunrise alone penetrated, flooding the floor with seven-coloured 
light. From the spring-dawn without there came a faint delicious odour 
of carnations, of late violets, of innumerable leaves. ‘The door opened 
noiselessly; through it came Idalia. The old man started and rose, 
took her hand and pressed it to his lips, then stood in silence. She 
glanced at the sleeping youth, lying there in so profound a rest with a 
smile on his arched full lips. 


* All rights reserved. 
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“Poor boy!” she said, softly; “it is a cruelty to waken him. Dreams 
are the mercies of life. Yet ‘there is no time to be lost. You may be 
saved still.” 

*“ What! the Englishman will serve us so well as that?” asked the 
old maa, wonderingly. ** But it is not strange ; the English are a bold 
people, they never petase to resist oppression.” 

Over Idalia’s face sw ept an unspoken contempt. 

* The individual English, no!—but the nation would let any freedom 
be strangled like a hanged dog, rather than risk its trade or lose a 
farthing. He is not English—he i is a Scot of the Border; he will take 
you as I said.” 

“ But it is a great risk for him. We have no right to expose him 
to it.” 

“No; we have no right,” she answered, almost bitterly. ‘“ No right! 
—still he accepts it ; he does not heed peril. What brave man does 7” 

“ For you.” 

The words were softly added ; the old Venetian looked at her witha 
mournful fixity, an unuttered interrogation. She turned slightly from 
his gaze ; she knew what was in hie thoughts ; she knew that he re- 
minded her of the many who had gone out to peril, aud fallen beneath it, 
for her sake. 

“We can waste no time, caro amico,” she said, rapidly, in his owa 
liquid, caressing Venetian tongue. “ The earlier you leave, the !ess 
likelthoed of detection. He will wait for you ou the shore ; you will 
row him to his vessel amongst others ; nothing can besimpler. You will 
be safe with him.” 

Something that was almost the weakness of tears rose in her eyes 5 
she spoke ; she thought how entirely her trust would be preserved, how 
surely, at risk of very life, he, whom she recompensed with cold words 
and bitter neglect, would redeem his promise. 

Over the browned, stern, noble face of Filippo Fiesoli the warmth of 
his lost youth stole; a look came into his giance that only was not love, 
because chastened by so utter a hopelessness, and purified from all touch 
of passion, 

* Ah!” he murmured, in his snow-white beard, “I can give you 
nothing, save an exile’s gratitude and the blessing of an old man near 
his grave. You noblest among women !—what you have risked ior us !” 

Idalia’s eyes softened with a mellow, wistful ‘tenderness, with an un- 
speakable regret. 

“Oh, Fiesoli! if all patriots were pure, all liberators true as you are, 
my best friend, [ would count every loss my highest, holiest gain ! But 
there is so much dross amidst the little gold, there are such coward 
villanies masked under freedom’s name. J, too, ‘ noblest amongst 
women !'—O God, sometimes I think myself the vilest.’ 

He sighed; he knew her meaning ; the grand pure heart of the old 
patriot would not take on itself the ‘ta isehood of fi: ittering dis@uise. 

* You are noblest in much,”’ he said, softly ; * something too pitiless, 
something too alluring, it may be, to the many who k ve You ; but your 
errors are the errors of others, your nobility is your own. 

She shook her head. : 
“ Gentle sophisms and full of charity, but not true. My errors are my 
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own, woven close in my nature and my mind; such nobility as you speak 
of—if I can claim it—comes rather from the recklessness of courage, 
the passion for liberty, the hatred of tyranny, than anything better in 
me. But I am not here to speak of myself; there is not an instant to 
be lost ; wake Cesario, poor child, and then leave me. We are too used 
to life and partings to feel this sudden or strange; but, my dear friend, 
my honoured friend, peace be with you, if we never meet again.” 

She held out both her hands to him with a look on her face that her 
lovers had never seen there, so gentle, so softened, so full of reverent 
sweetness. Filippo Fiesoli stooped over them in silence, pressing them 
in his own ; he was an old man, very near his last years, as he had said, 
but perhaps in all the homage that had been lavished on her she had 
never had one heart more nobly and more purely hers than was that of 
the great age-worn patriot’s. His voice was unsteady as his farewell 
was spoken. 

* Death will take me, most likely, before I can ever look upon your 
face again; but my dying breath will be a prayer for you.” 

There was an infinite dignity, a sublime pathos, that were beyond all 
pity in the benediction ; age had set its barrier of ice betwixt them, and 
the grave alone waited for him, but the love wherewith he loved her was 
very rare on earth. 

Without another word he turned from her, and awoke his son. The 
young soldier sprang up alert, awakened, ready on the instant: he had 
often wakened thus with the Sicilian legions. As he saw Idalia, his 
beautiful Titian face flushed, his eyelids fell shyly as a girl’s, he sank 
before her on one knee with the old grace of Venice, and touched the 
hem of her dress with his lips. She smiled at him, an indulgent, gentle 
smile, such as she would have given a caressing animal. 

“There is no time to spare in courtesies, Cesario. The moment is 
come. You are ready ?” 

The boy’s lips trembled. 

“A soldier is always ready,” he said, huskily; “but, if you would 
rather let me die near you, madame, than send me out to exile !” 

She passed her hand lightly, half rebukingly, over the silk of his dark 
curls. 

“Foolish child! you talk idly. ‘To stay here were to be locked in the 
dungeons of the Capuano. Go with your father, Cesarino mio; your 
first duty is to him, your second to Italy and to liberty.” 

The youth’s eyes gleamed with the fire of the South and the fire of 
the soldier—the fire that her words could light as flame lights the 
resinous pine-wood. But his passionate eyes looked up to her in all the 
eager glory of their truth. 

“ My jirst is—to you !” 

She smiled on him; she knew the chivalrous, romantic adoration that 
he bore her would harm him little, might lead him far on noble roads. 

“Scarcely !—but if you think so, then obey me, Cesario, Give your 
thought, beyond all, first to your father; give the life that remains 
through all trial and all temptation to Italy and to freedom.” 

The boy’s earnest, impassioned gaze looked upward at her through a 
mist of tears. 

“J will!” he murmured, fervently —“ I will.” 
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She drew her hand from him with a slight gesture of pain; she had 
seen that gaze from so many eyes, she had heard that vow taken by so 
— voices. Where were they now ? 


arewell,’’ she said, gently, to both. “I will send my Albanian to 
you—he can be trusted ; and you must go down alone to the shore. Give 
this to Sir Fulke Erceldoune, and he will know you. He will be in 
waiting.” 

She took from her hand one of her rings, a lapis-lazuli stone of cinque- 
cento workmanship, and held it out to the elder Fiesoli ; then, without 
longer pause, she passed from their presence. The boy Cesario 
flung himself down on the couch she had just risen from, and with 
his head bowed on his arms sobbed like a woman; he was a bold 
and gallant soldier, but he was but a youth ; his father stood motionless, 
the morning sunlight, as it strayed through the oval in the casement 
falling with a golden hue upon his grand bronzed brow and the white 
sweep of his patriarch’s beard. Differently they both loved her; equally 
they alike knew their love hopeless. 


Idalia passed on to her own apartments. These were not the first lives 
she had saved by many—saved at personal cost, personal peril—saved 
with courage, and daring, and fertile expedient ; but they were as no- 
thing to her in this moment beside the many more that through her had 
been lost. She had not yet slept or rested for a moment, but she felt no 
sense of fatigue, no willingness to sleep. Alone, the proud sapphire- 
crowned head of the coquette, the lionne, the sorceress, the brow that 
would have borne so royally the Byzantine diadem of her ancestral 
Commeni, drooped wearily, yet not from physical weariness; the flush 
upon her cheeks had faded, and the brilliance of her form, with its trail- 
ing rich-hued skirts, and scented laces, and jewels flashing in an Eastern 
splendour, was in strange contrast with the melancholy of her attitude 
and of her thoughts as she stood there in solitude at last, with the dawn- 
ing light of the young day shut out by heavy draperies of falling silk, 
and a single Etruscan lamp only burning near. 

“ Now he has seen me as I am,” she thought—“ as Iam!” <A smile 
crossed her lips, but it was a smile more sad than tears ;—there 
was in it so much hatred of herself. “It was but just to him. No 
cruelty from me would kill his love, but his own scorn may. They love 
me for my beauty, because I charm their sight and their senses, because 
they are fools, and 1 know how to make them madmen! So that a 
woman be lovely, they would care not how vile she might be! But he— 
he has the old knightly faith, the old gallant honour; he gives his heart 
with his passion ; he must revere what he adores. He has seen me as I 
am to-night; the pain was deadly to him; yet, if it rends me out of 
his memory, he may live to be grateful for it.” 

She stood motionless, the jewelled fan hanging listlessly in her hand, 
her haughty head drooped lower ; there was a pang in her own heart— 
bitter because he had seen her thus, more bitter because she was thus. 

The warmth of the chamber seemed stifling to her, the perfumed oil of 
the lamp oppressive; the room itself, with its hangings, its cabinets, its 
decorations, its countless bagatelles of art and wealth, of extravagance 
and of effeminacy, struck on her distastefully. 
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“ Ah! how like my life!” she thought, passionately, with an impe- 
tuous scorn. ‘ The pure day is shut out, and all that is heated, unreal, 
juxurious, meretricious, worthless, is chosen instead! A diamond-studded, 

s-lit, dangerous lie, instead of the sunlight of truth !”’ 

She pushed the heavy violet folds of a curtain back, and opened the 
casement beyond it ; as the villa overhung the sea, so the window jutting 
out overhung the rock, and gave to view in one grand sweep the whole 
bow of the bay, with the sweet white mists of earliest dawn resting still 
midway between earth and heaven. Sound there was none, save close at 
hand the low music of a monaco’s silver wing, and from afar the swing 
ing, gentle cadence of a chiming angelus. 

lt was serenely beautiful; the strongest hope of immortality is whis- 

red to us in the opening and the dying hours of a summer hon She 
stood silent, looking long outward through the fragrant coils of orange- 
blossomed and of climbing ivy that hung in their green shadow before 
the oval of the lofty window, towards the waking world that smiled 
below. ‘To her, whose heart had never beaten for one of those which had 
throbbed for her, there came at last some recoil of the suffering which 
she had so often dealt, some touch of that futile pain which for her and 
through her had been so often borne. She saw still, in memory, the 
wondering and grieved reproach of the eyes which had haunted her 
throughout all the past hours. 

“Do I love!—J/” she thought, while a smile half haughty, half 
ironic, and yet more mournful than either, came on her lips. And she 
turned back again from the brightness of the day with a gesture of her 
old imperious disdain. Idalia was too proud, too sceptical, too used to 
command, too unused to weakness, not to be loth to admit such yielding 
folly in her, not to be contemptuous of her own softer thoughts and 
tenderer impulses. Love!—to her it was a fool’s paradise, a gay and 
glittering masquerade, a sceptre with which to sway a court of madmen, 
a weapon with which to reap the harvests of gold and power, a passion 
that men got drunk with as with raki, and through which, as they pam- 
pered or inflamed it, women could indirectly rule the world. Her con- 
tempt for it had been as great as the sovereignty with which she had 
used it. 

It was bitter to her to think that she could have so much weakness 
in her—so much living still beneath all that she had seen, known, done, 
to slay it by the roots. Something of the warmth of passion, something 
of the tenderness of love, were on her; and she flung them away, she 
would not have them. ‘The subtlety of finest art, the tact of purest 
premeditation, could not have taught Erceldoune a surer way to touch 
and win her than that which he had followed in the singleness and uncon- 
sciousness of his heart. ‘The unquestioning loyalty which was ready to 
do her will at all and any cost, the devotion to her which, without any 
recompense, any hope, any self-interest, accepted the peril from which 
she had offered to free him, and with a simple grandeur claimed the right 
to be true to his word: these moved Idalia as nothing else could have 
done. The darkest passions had swept over her, leaving her utterly 
unswayed by them ; the rarity which touched her as something strange 
and unfamiliar was the generosity of the love he bore her. Many had 
loved her as well; none so loyally. 
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She leaned her arm on the sill of the window now and watched. 
She could see the shore far below—down through a wreathing, 
shimmering interspace of green leaves. She had rescued men at far 
keener, closer danger than there was in this. She had gone to Russian 
mask-balls, ignorant whether at any moment the hand of an Imperial 
officer might not be laid on her domino, and her fettered limbs be borne 
away without warning, through the frozen night, over leagues on leagues 
and steppes on steppes of snow, to the Sibertan doom which awaits the 
defenders of Poland. She had swept at a wild gallop throuch the purple 
gloom of the midnight Campagna, as Mary Stuart once rode through the 
long Scottish night, pursued for very life, with her courage only risin 
the higher, her eyes only gleaming the darker. She had glided in her 
gondola through balmy spring sunsets, when all Venice was wreathed 
and perfumed with flowers in some Austrian Jesta, and had laughed, and 
coquetted, and stirred her fan, and listened languidly to the music while 
hidden beneath her awning was one whom the casemates of the Quadri- 
lateral would enclose only to let him issue, led out to his death, unless 
her skill and her sang-froid could save lim. She had passed through 
many hours of supreme peril, personal and for others, and the disquietude 
had not been on her that was on her now. Over and over again she had 
sent out those who loved her on such dangerous errands ; but she couid 
not forgive herself that she had sent him. 

She leaned there against the casement watching the beach beneath, 
where it stretched out along the glittering sea. It was still only the 
day brenk, but the fisher- folk were astir, in different groups, spreading out 
their nets in the warmth of the rising sun, or putting out in their boats 
from the shore. There was glowing colour, picturesque movement, life 
healthful, active, innocent, along the grey line of the sand; she sighed 
half impatiently as she watched it. Was it good to have no thought, 
save of a few fish ?—no fear, save of the black swoop of the mistral?—no 
care in life, save for those striped sails, and those brown keels, and those 
sun-browned, half-naked children tumbling in the surf ? 

No: she did not so belie herself as to dhe at her thoughts into the he 
one moment; she would not have relinquished the power, the genius, the 
vitality, the knowledge of her life, for a thousand years of the supreme 
passionless calm that looks out from the eves of ‘E gyptian statues, far 
less for the dull brute routine of peasant ignorance and common joys. 

Glancing through the maze of foliage and tendrils, she saw Ercel- 
doune. He was waiting, leaning against a ledge of rock, with his 
eyes fixed absently on the waters. Even at the distance he was 
from her she could see the profound weariness that had altered 
his bold and soldier-like bearing, the utter hopeless melancholy 
that darkened his face as the light of the dawn fell upon it. She was 
not a woman to wish things done undone, or to know the vacillatious of 
regret; yet, in the moment, she almost wished the words unspoken 
which had been uttered by her in a sudden impulse and resolve to iet 
him blind himself no longer. 

“It is useless to try to save him now,” she thought; ‘‘/e will never 
forget.” 

There was something which touched her infinitely in that guard he kept 
there ; patient as the Pompeian soldier standing at his post, while the 
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dark cloud of the ashes and the liquid torrent of lava-flame poured down, 
certain as he that no reward could come to him for his unrecompensed 
obedience, save perhaps one—death. 

The Venetians left her garden, the gleam of their scarlet fisher-c 
flashed far down through the netted branches below. She saw them ap- 

roach Erceldoune, and address him; she saw him start as the elder man 
Soadad him the ring, and, as he took it, give one upward glance at the 
eyrie of the villa where she leaned. He spoke to them, though his words 
were of course inaudible to her ear, and beckoned the Marinaro, whom 
he had first spoken with on the night of his arrival at Capri. 

There was an instant’s terrible suspense as the Capriote stood curious! 
eyeing these two unknown sailors, whose presence on his shore he felt 
odd and unwelcome—living was poor in the Picola Marina, strangers 
likely to take a share of it were commonly roughly handled: then he 

ave good-humoured assent to whatever had been asked of him and 
launched his boat into the breakers—always running high at Capri— 
with the single force of his broad breast and brawny arms. He motioned 
the unknown fishermen to take the oars, with somewhat of a sullen 
grace, as though their advent still annoyed him; he took the helm him- 
self. Erceldoune flung his limbs down across the benches; the little 
skiff put out to sea. ‘Thus far the work was done. 

As the boat left the shore he turned, rose slightly, and looked back at 
the Villa Sorella—that mute farewell, that speechless witness of how his 
promise had been redeemed, smote her keenly. ‘The lids of her beautiful 
eyes drooped with a humid, dreamy tenderness; her lips parted with 
a sigh. Y 

She watched the movement of the boat through the waves, with the 
daybreak light upon the stripes of its orange awning—watched it as it 
receded farther and farther, the tall figure of the Capriote standing at the 
prow, in his loose white shirt and his brown brigand-like Italian beauty 
—watched it till it swept out unarrested, unobserved, to where the English 
yacht rocked at anchor, a fairy sea toy, light and graceful, yet formed 
for swift flight, capable even of some resistance, with the brass mouths of 
her swivel guns shining in the sun. 

The boat reached the vessel’s side; a while longer, and the anchor 
weighed in the quiet of the dawn, whilst the only things that stirred on 
the whole width of the bay were a few scattered fishing-craft. Idalia, 
leaning there against the soft grey of the stone, looking out through the 
wreaths of the leaves, never left her watch, never relaxed her gaze. She 
knew the tigers who slept yonder where Naples lay; she knew the 
cannon that would boom out through the sunny air if the errand of 
the yacht was dreamed of; she knew the dungeons that yawned in the 
Vicaria for those who fled. She could not tell how much, how little, of 
the escape that she had organised was known to the Bourbon court ; she 
could not tell that the government of Francis might not be only seeming 
to slumber, that it might crouch like a jungle-beast the surer to seize. 
She could not tell, even though to no living being had a word been 
whispered of her intent; she could not tell, for walls have ears where 
tyranny rules aud priesteraft listens. Any moment while the anchor was 
slowly wound upward, and the rigging of the English yacht swarmed 
With eager sailors, the alarm-gua might boom from Naples, and the 
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pursuit run down the Sea- Foam, boarding and swamping her in the 
midst of the smiling seas of the tranquil dawn. es 

At last the yacht moved; her white sails filled with a fair wind, her 
steam-paddles slowly stirred, her helm was turned straight westward, her 
Union Jack fluttered in the favouring breeze. With an easy gliding 
motion, like a swan’s, she passed through the sun-lit waters, unnoticed, 
unpursued. Against her bulwarks one figure leaned motionless ; his 
eyes were turned towards the rock, hanging so far above, where the villa 
was suspended like a falcon’s-nest. The yacht passed onward, out beyond 
Capri, beyond Ischia, beyond the range of Neapolitan guns and the pur- 
suit of Neapolitan ships, outward to round the stiow-peaks of the eyrie 
of the Buonaparte eaglets, and to steer on towards the southern coast of 
France, in safety. 

As it receded, slowly, surely, till its sails looked no larger than the 
snowy monaco that flew past her, and the busy day of the young 
summer awoke all round the semicircle of the bay, then, only then, Idalia 
moved and left the ivy-sheltered casement. From the glittering stretch 
of the azure seas, as from the thoughts newly arisen in her, she turned, 
with a pang of pain, with a throe of regret, with much of the weariness 
of remorse, with, beyond all, the pride of the daughter of heroes and of 
emperors that ran in her Athenian and Byzantine blood. 


CHAPTER XII, 
“NOW HAS THE CAST BEEN MADE; THE NET IS OUTSPREAD IN THE WATER.” 


Ar the Prince of Viana’s villa in the interior there was a masquerade 
féte ; a very brilliant and gorgeous thing of its fashion, and that fashion 
the splendid feste of medizval Italy, of Venice in its Dandolo glory, 
when the galleys swept home with the rich Byzantine spoils ; of Florence 
while Isabel Orsini was in her loveliness, and the Capello beamed her 
sunny fatal smile, and even grave Machiavel sauntered well amused 
through the festive Gardens of Delight, when the Embassies of the Ten 
came in their purple pomp, or the City of Flowers laughed through end- 
less mirth and music, ‘The féte was very maguificent at the palace at 
Antina, given by lavish princely hands that scattered their gold right and 
left, and vied with the Grammont and the Doria brilliance away yonder in 
old Rome. That at it other masks were worn than those miniature black 
Venetian ones of pleasure, that beneath the swell of the music words of 
menace and danger were exchanged, that the domino was only donned 
that the sword might be surely drawn hereafter, that under the dewy 
orange-boughs, and beside the starlit waters and on the marble stairs, and 
under the light exchange of frivolous wit, intrigues were woven and dark 
plans made perfect,—these no more disturbed the gaiety and the glory of 
the Antina masquerade than such had disturbed the laughing tide of 
festivities in Venice, or the garden fétes of the Tuscans in the Cinque 
Cento. Rather they suited and enhanced it; it was in Italy, and they 
made it but the more Italian. It was the dagger of Sforza glancing 
beneath the Arlechino spangles and colours of Goldoni. Whoso cannot 
understand this mingling—the laugh and the arlequinade as really 
Joyous as the steel and the stroke are surely subtle—can never under- 
stand the Italy of the Past ; perhaps not the Italy of the Present. 
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Around one the maskers gathered with passing homage, around one 
the groups were more eager, more sedulous, more vivacious in their wit, 
more earnest in their under-current of political discussion than round any 
‘other ; for on the elegance of the azure domino was the well-known bad 
of the Silver Ivy, that rallying symbol which brought to her all the lovers 
and the vassals of Idalia. She reigned there, as she had reigned wherever 
her foot fell, since the day eight years before, when she had left the leafy 
shadows and the yellow corn-lands of Sparta to come out to this world 
of mystery, intrigue, romance, danger, and pleasure, which she had 
made so wholly her own, 

It has been very justly said, “ Every woman is at heart a Bo'remian.” 
Idalia was one to the core, all proud and patrician though she was. The 
excitement and the peril of her life, with its vivid colour and its changing 
chances, she would not have exchanged.for the eternal monotony of the 
most perfect calm ; no, not even when she most utterly loathed, most pas- 
sionately rebelled against the bondage which had eutered in with the life 
she pursued. She was weary with herself often for the evil that she had 
done, she hated with an intense hatred the chains that had wound them- 
selves round her freedom-loving, liberty-craving nature ; but all the same, 
once plunged into the whirlpool of the dangers she directed, of the exci- 
tations she enjoyed, Idalia would not have laid them down and left them 
—left her seeptre and her peril—without a pang bitter as that which tears 
life out, without a lingering and unbearable regret. It is false philosophy 
to say that those who have been once launched on a career which bears 
them now in the sunlight, now in the storm-shadow, now high on laugh- 
ing waves of pleasure, now low sunk down under black bitter waters, 
varying ever, yet ever full of a tempestuous delight, of a headlong risk, 
of an abundant luxuriant glow and intensity of life, will ever willingly 
return to the dull flow of tideless and unchequered streams. They may 
in moments of exhaustion fancy that they would willingly take the 
patience and the monotony of serene unnoted lives—human nature will 
ever at times, be it in king or peasant, turn from what it has to sigh for 
what it has not ;—but it is only fancy, and a passing one it was; they 
would never for a second make it a reality. ‘Thus with Idalia now; remorse 
haunted her, captivity in a sense galled her with terrible fetters, often she 
hated herself and hated those around her; yet once in the vortex of the 
intrigues and the ambitions which had so long possessed her, she forgot 
all save them. Thus she forgot all save them here at the Antina 
masquerade. It was not that she was changed, it was not that her other 
impulses were not vitally and deeply true; it was simply that the domi- 
nant side of her character now came into play, and the love of power that 
was in her usurped its ancient sway. 

Moreover here, though she scorned and abhorred many of the com- 
panions and tools that the cause necessitated and employed, the cause 
itself was a pure and lofty one; one for which her will could never 
slacken, her love never grow cold ;—it was the freedom and the indivisi- 
bility of Italy. 

This was in the hearts, often on the lips, of all those to-night at Antina ; 
amidst the music, the laughter, the wit, the balmy air breathed over a 
million flowers, over the marble terraces, with the melodies of nightingales’ 
tender throats, and the flash of fire-flies among the groves of myrtle, 
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the endless reeeption-chambers, with their jasper and their onyx, their 
malachite and their porphyry, stretching onward till the eye was lost in 
the colonnades of pillars, in the flood of light, in the sea of colour. It 
was a scene from the Italy of the Renaissance, from the Italy of the 
Cinque Cento, from the Italy of Goldoni, of Bocaccio, of Tullia d’Arra- 
gona, of Bembo, of Borgia ; +—but beneath it ran a vein of thought, a 
stream of revolution, a throb of daring that gave it also a memory of 
Dantesque grandeur, of Gracchan aspirations, of Julian force, “ One 
Italy for the Italians!” vibrated through it; an echo, though a faint 
and distant one, of the ancient challenge, “ The whole earth for the 
Romans!”’ 

Suddenly through the glittering gaiety of the masquerade, the mag- 
nificence of the princely banquet, the mirth of the Neapolitan revelries, 
an icy whisper ran; it was vague, unformed, it died half spoken upon 
every lip, yet it blanched the boldest blood ; it was but one sickening, 
shameful, accursed word—* betrayed /” 

The music ceased, the laughs hushed, there was a strange instantaneous 
pause in all the vivacious careless life, filling the palace ond the gardens 
with its colour and its mirth; there was a § a lull as comes over sea and 
land before the breaking of the storm. Men looked in each other’s faces 
with a terrible dread responsive in each other’s eyes; glance met glance 
in a mute inquiry ; friend gazed at friend in a wild search for truth, a 
bitter breathless thought of unmeasured suspicion ; there was a_ chill, 
black, deadly horror over all—none knew whom to trust. On the still- 
ness that had succeeded the music, the laughter, and the festivity, 
sounded dully the iron tread of heavily armed men; where the golden 
fire-flies glistened among the leaves, glistened instead the shine of steel, 
on the terraces and far down the gardens gleamed the blades of bayonets, 
the barrels of musketrv ; the earth seemed i in 2 moment to grow alive 
with swarming men, and bristling with levelled weapons ; gendarmes filled 
the piazza and the courts ; the soldiers of Francis were upon them. There 
was an instant’s silence so intense that the murmur of the bubbling foun- 
tains alone reigned in it; then with a shock like thunder, the bold blood 
of the sons of liberty, growing desperate, threw them in headlong violence 
unarmed upon their foes. Little avail :—the solid line of steel was drawn 
around, with not an inch unfilled ; they were hemmed in and caught in 
the toils. 

Carlo of Viana, darkly flushed, and with his careless eyes alight like 
a lion’s in its wrath, tore down from where it hung a keen Damascus 
sword, placed amidst a stand of curiously wrought and antique arms, aud 
strode over the mosaic pavement to one of his guests, w hose azure domino 
was broidered and fastened with wreaths of silver ivy. 

His voice shook as he stooped to her ear. 

“ Madame—Idalia—this is more for you than us. Follow me at once; 
there is a secret passage that no living creature knows but me; 1 can 
save you—lI will save you !” 

She turned to him with her proud grace unruftled. 

“I thank you deeply. I know w ell your highness would sell your life 
dearly to succour me. But—I shall not fly from them!” 

“My God! Not fly? Do you not know that if you are taken——” 
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Her lips might be a thought whiter, but her voice had no hesitanee as 
she answered him : 

«© My fate will not be worse than theirs; whatever theirs, I share it!” 

Carlo of Viana drew the Damascus blade with a ringing echo from the 
sheath : 

‘ Mother of God, then, we will defend you while life is in us!” 

At that very moment the storm broke, the tumult began; the gay 
maskers fled in from the terraces and gardens like sheep driven wild by 
a wolf-dog; the banqueters seized the antique weapons, the weighty 
candelabra, the bronzes, the toy daggers—all and anything that would 
. erash through like iron or be hurled like stones ; the double lines of steel 
drew closer, and filled in every aperture, blocked every door of egress; 
an officer advanced to the centre of the great arch that spanned the 
entrance of the first reception-room, and addressed Viana : 

“Excellenza, in the King’s name, I demand your unqualified sub- 
mission, and your surrender to me of all suspected persons—notably, 
first, of the notorious revolutionist known by the title of the Countess 
Vassalis.”’ 

For all answer, with a mighty oath that rang through all his banquet- 
ing-chambers, Carlo of Viana lifted his arm, and whirled in a flashin 
arc above his head the bright blade of the Persian steel ;—Idalia bent 
forward with a swift gesture, which caught his wrist, and arrested the sabre 
in its downward course; then, turning to the King’s officer, she removed 
her Venetian mask, and looked at him calmly. 

“ If it will spare the shedding of innocent blood, you know me now;— 
Iam Idalia Vassalis!” 

For one moment there was a dead silence—the hush of speechless sur- 
prise, of speechless admiration ; the emotion of a passionate love, of a 
passionate pride, in and for her filled the hearts of her own people with 
an agony of homage and of grief; the soldiers of the Bourbons were ar- 
rested for the instant, paralysed and confounded as they looked on her, 
fronting them with a proud serenity, a.dauntless, tranquil contempt, with the 
light on her diamond-bound hair. Then, as the officer of the Palace troops 
advanced to arrest her, the cordon of his soldiers’ steel drawn closer and 
firmer round the banqueting-hall, the shouts of “ Viva I’Italia!” “ Viva la 
liberta !” shook the walls with the roll of thunder; a hundred who would 
have died at her feet to save a dog of hers from injury threw themselves 
round her as in a guard of honour ; driven to bay, the lovers of freedom, 
the haters of tyranny, were ready to perish, shot down like hunted beasts, 
rather than ever yield. Carlo of Viana flung himself in the van, his 

Persian sabre flashing above his head; the gay and splendid dresses of 
the maskers, glittering in the light, seemed to heave and toss like a 
sea of colour; they circled her like gardes du corps ; their improvised 
weapons, torn from the tables, from the cabinets, from the walls, whirled 
in the radiance that burned down from innumerable lamps. Idalia’s eyes 
gleamed with such fire as might be in the eyes of Artemesia when she 
bore her prow down on the Persian ; of Antonina when she pierced the 
armies of the Goths, holding watch and ward to sack Imperial Rome; of 
Boadicea when she led the Iceni down on to the fasces and the standards 
of the conquering legions. She would have given herself to save them ; 
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but since they, with or without her, must be doomed, her whole soul rose 
responsive to the challenge of danger, to the defiance of submission. 

Her glance beamed on them with a superb light ; sign of fear, thought 
of terror, there were none on her; she stood unmoved, the centre of that 
tossing ocean of colour, of steel, of floating dominoes, of levelled pistols, 
and glanced at Viana with a glance that thrilled him like flame and 
made him drunk like wine. 

“Right! If they take us, let us be dead first !” 

As touchwood to the flash of fire, their blood and their wills answered 
her bidding ; with a single sweep of his arm Viana felled down the com- 
mander who faced him, in a stroke that cleft straight through bone and 
brain; it was the signal of a life-and-death resistance. With a yell of 
fury, the soldiers closed in; a single voice from one unseen rose clear 
above the din. 

“ Reserve your fire, cut those carrion down like straw, and capture her 
alive !” 

The voice was the voice of supreme command ; officers and troops 
alike obeyed it; it was like the mellow clarion tones of Giulio Villaflor, 
if the Priest of Peace could be the chief of such an errand. With 
bayonets fixed, in ranks three deep, pressing steadily through the courts 
and chambers, the soldiers of Francis bore down on the band of the 
maskers encircling Idalia with the resolute ring of their massed strength. 
Not a man wavered as the pointed file of steel pressed down towards 
them: their masks flung aside, lest in that moment of supreme danger 
any should deem them guilty of the wish to hide beneath disguise, 
their right arms lifted, their brave faces set, the Revolutionsts waited the 
approach of the Royalists—waited till there was scarce a foot’s breadth 
between their circle and the naked blades levelled against them. Then, 
with a marvellous unison, as she raised her hand, they launched them- 
selves forward, Viana in their van, and the weapons with which the haste 
of extremity had armed them fell with furious strength and lightning 
speed crash down on the ranks of the soldiers. Strange weapous, the 
embossed barrels of old Florentine arquebuses, the butt-ends of toy 
ivory pistols, the bronzed weight of lifted statucttes, the gold-handled 
knives of the banquet-tables, the massive metal of Cellini vases, the 
arabesqued steel of medieval rapiers—anything, everything that could 
have been torn down in the moment, from the art-treasures round, were 
hurled—as stones are hurled from a barricade—down on the advancing 
troops of the king with mighty force, with tremendous issue. The 
Bourbon gendarmerie reeled and wavered under that pitiless storm, that 
fell like thunder-bolts upon them; more than one swayed back stone 
dead as the bronze or gold missile of some statuary or amphora felled 
him to the ground. Forbidden to fire, they hesitated dismayed before 
that terrible band of revellers turned to warriors, of maskers changed 
to foemen, of idle laughing wits and dancers grown desperate as men 
who fought for more than life. The Royalists recoiled; they were 
chiefly mercenaries of various nations; they could not front the blazing 
glance, the tiger-swoop, the proud, passion-heated scorn, the fearless 
menace of the Italian nobles and the Italian patriots. From the gloom 
of the night without the same clarion voice rolled, clear as a bell’s, merci- 
less asa Nero’s. 
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“ Cowards! perdition seize you! Advance and fire on them!” 

It was a strange battle-field !—the beautiful ball-room and banqueting- 
halls of Antina! It was a strange battle-scene!—the circle of the 
dominoes like a ring of many colours belted round the form of Idalia 
like guards around their menaced queen, the dead men lying with their 
blood slowly welling out over the rich mosaics and the velvet carpets, 
the soldiers of the Throne halted in a broken line, the light that had 
been lit for the gaieties of the masquerade shining in its radiant flood 
on carnage and on combat, the splendours of the palace stretching out 
and away beyond lone aisle on aisle of porphyry columns, through circle 
on circle of rose-wreathed arches, while without, through the marble 
pillars of the piazza, was the silver silence of the night and the shadows 
of innumerable forms gathering closer and closer to seal all hope from 
those who fought for liberty. 

There was a sharp, sudden, ringing clash as the bayonets were with- 
drawn and the rifles levelled ; not one in the circle swerved or grew 
the paler ; their eyes, steady but full of flame like a lion’s at bay, looked 
down the mouths of the pointed guns, Idalia stood tranquil ; and as they 
saw the serene disdain in that royal glance, the unwavering courage on 
that rich and haughty loveliness, the troops of the king paused involun- 
tarily. They dared not fire on her! 

The voice from the gardens rang imperiously through the stillness. 

‘“Dastards! you shall be shot down withthem. Fire !” 

The last word was not for the halting and paralysed soldiers of the 
front; it reached farther, to where, unseen and massed in countless 
numbers, the picked men of Francis’s Guard had marched noiselessly 
through the opposite doors of the banqueting-room, and circled the 
gallant band of patriots in the rear with an impassable barrier of steel— 
meshing them in one net beyond escape. They had not heard, they had 
not seen, they knew nothing of the ambuscade behind them, where 
they stood gathered around Idalia, facing their foes and holding them 
back by the menace of their eyes, as men hold back wild beasts, in gal- 
lant and dauntless chivalry, willing each one of them to lay down their 
lives that night rather than yield her up in passive cowardice to her foes. 
They never saw, they never heard—behind them stole the murderous 
tread, filling up the rear of the lofty hall with rank on rank of soldiers. 
Then suddenly, as the word “ Fire!’ rang in its merciless command 
from the outer court, the line of rifles belched forth its flame; the 
sullen roar of the shots echoed through the chamber, raking the glitter- 
ing colours of the masquerade robes as the driving hail rakes the wheat 
and the flowers of a full corn-field. Shot down from the rear in that 
dastard murder, they fell, the balls in their breasts or their temples—a 
fourth of them levelled low ; yet not a moan, not a cry, escaped one of 
them, not a prayer for pity broke from the lips wet with their life-blood, 
not a sigh of agony escaped those whose nerves were rent, whose bone 
was shattered, whose lungs were pierced by that dastardly masked attack. 

ot a cry, not a supplication, broke even from Idalia, as the crash of the 
firing rolled over the devoted band that guarded her. Not for the first 
time did she look on bloodshed, nor for the first time meet the likeness 
of her death ; but as they fell downward at her feet, stricken like feiled 
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trees, a mortal anguish came into her fearless eyes; she stretched her 
arms out less with entreaty than command. 

“Spare them, O God, spare them! To save them, I will surrender.” 

“ By Christ, not for ten thousand lives !’’ cried Carlo of Viana, where 
he stood out of the deadly press, his reeking sword held aloft before her. 
“Surrender you! They shall only take you when we all lie dead 
around you !” 

She grasped his arm and looked up in his face: there was no more of 
fear, no more of shrinking, than there were on his own; only in her eyes 
a superb heroism, on her lips a passionate entreaty. 

: as Serve me better still,; my loyal, noble friend! ‘Turn your sword 
ere.’ 

The tumult was at its height; emboldened by the fate of those shot 
down from the rear, the Royalists of the front pressed in. Wedged between 
two barriers of steel, the little band of patriots fought with mad despair, 
with lion courage. Where Viana stood, pausing one instant as she 
turned and made her prayer to him, he looked down into her eyes with 
an agony far greater than her own. He knew that death were sweeter far 
to her than the fate that would await her from her foes; he knew that she 
had in her the courage of Lucretia, the force of the wife of Poetus; but 
to slay with his own hand that perfect loveliness, to destroy with his own 
steel the pulse of that splendid and gracious life !—he drooped his head 
with a shudder, “‘ I cannot!” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when the blade of a bayonet pierced 
his lungs; he fell like a mighty cedar lightning-stricken, not dead, but 
dying fast. The roar of the combat, the ring of the shots, the tumult of 
the conflict, as the betrayed were pressed between the wedge of the 
Royalist van and rear, were filling his palace-chambers with their riot 
and their anguish; he knew no more of sight, or sound, or life. He 
only looked up with blind eyes, that, through their mists, vainly and only 
sought for one; his lips parted with a sighing murmur, ‘“ Idalia!— 
Italy!’ Then, with those names upon his lateet thought, a shiver shook 
him as the red blood streamed through all the laces and the silks, the 
violet and the silver and the jewels of his dress, and, with one other 
deep-drawn, lingering sigh—he died. 

She sank beside him on her knees, and her own danger and the con- 
flict of the night that raged in its fiery struggle, its mortal misery, around 
died from her memory, and grew dull upon her sense. She only remem- 
bered the man who lay here at her feet—dead; dead through the love he 
bore her, dead through the creeds she had breathed in him, dead for her 
and by her, as though her hand had slain him. 

The fearless erandeur faded from her face, that had been there 
throughout all chance of her own death; it set white and cold, and 
fixed a tearless grief, a terrible remorse, in her eyes, which only saw that 
crimson stream of flowing blood staining the tesselated floor, and that 
brave, bold, serene face ‘tamed upward. to the light of nillies lamps 
studding like stars the vault of the dome above. 

“O God!” she thought, “let them take me; it is just. What am 
1 better than a murderess ?” 

From the gloom of the outer court rang once more the voice of 
command. 
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Seize her! You can choke the dogs of rebels at your leisure.” 

She never heard the pitiless clarion of those clear tones; she never felt 
the hiss of the balls past her; she never saw the ghastly conflict that 
filled the palace festive chambers with its clamour and its carnage, as men 
armed strong with the weight of tyranny aud Jaw pressed down on men 
who fought for liberty, for conscience, for their land, and for their lives. 
She thought only of the dead who lay around her. 

Two officers of the guard, obedient, stooped and laid their grasp upon 
her; the action roused her from the unconscious stupor with which she 
knelt beside the lifeless limbs; she shook them off with a grand gesture, 
and rose facing them, still with that look of terrible remorse in her tear- 
less eyes, though on her face was a scorn and a daring which held those 
whom she threw off at bay as surely as the most desperate resistance of 
shot or steel. 

She glanced down on the conflict in the hall, under the dome of the - 
light-studded ceiling that stretched over so vast an area, over the palace 
brilliance that had been a few brief moments before filled with music 
and mirth and the murmur of laughing voices. She took no heed of 
those who had sought to seize her, but her eyes gazed with an infinite 
yearning out on her defenders holding that unequal life-and-death struggle 
between the closing barriers of bayonets, and her voice echoed, passionate 
but clear and eloquent, with a music that thrilled the hearts even of her 
enemies. 

“ My friends—my friends! lose no more for me. Death is liberty, 
but it cannot be mine; give me no other murdered lives to lie heavy on 
my own. Save yourselves by surrender, by flight, how you can, and 
think no more of me. Italy will yet avenge us all.” 

The voice of the chief in command rang down again from the dusky 
shadows of the piazza. 

“ Soldiers! seize and silence her. She speaks sedition.” 

The officers, geniler than he who hounded them on to their work, 
stooped, hesitating, to her. 

‘“* Madame, you surrender ?”’ 

She looked at them with a look that for the moment flashed back all 
the proud contemptuous light upon her face, and lit in her deep eyes the 
glow of the old Hellenic heroism. 

“If the carnage cease.” 

The voice from the outer courts answered her, imperious and un- 
yielding — 

“ We make no terms with revolutionists and rebels.” 

“T make no peace with tyrants and assassins.” 

Her return-defiance challenged her unseen foe with a calm grandeur ; 
she stood above the fallen dead as some prophetess of Israel, some goddess 
in the Homeric age, might have stood above the slain, and called down 
vengeance. 

From the darkness of the piazza a hot and heavy oath broke through 
the clamour. 

“Surrender! or we will deal with you as we deal with men.” 

A smile of utter unspeakable scorn passed over her lips—scorn for the 
cowardice that could threaten her thus—scorn for the craven temper that 
could deem death so terrible a menace. 

Q2 
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She looked down tranquilly on the gleaming barrels of the rifles, and as 
Erceldoune, in the far Carpathian Pass, had given the word for his own 
death-shot, so she gave hers now. Her eyes rested steadily on the 
Royalists. 

“ Fire !’’ she said, simply. 

The soldiers of the King gazed at her, then dropped the muzzles of 
their guns slowly downward and downward; they hung their heads, and 
their eyes fell, while from one to another ran a sullen rebellious murmur, 

“ We cannot !”’ 

There was an instant’s intense stillness once more; the tumult ceased, 
the clamour died away, the uplifted steel sank, the iron grip relaxed; 
aggressors and defenders, revolutionists and royalists, alike were mute 
and awed before the courage of one woman which paralysed her assassins 
and serenely waited death. Then, with the fury of a mighty oath, a 
fresh command was hissed in its ferocity from the garden gloom, where 
the chiefs looked on into the courts and chambers. 

‘“‘ Make her captive, dead or living !” 

There were ruffans in that Royal Guard, brigands of the Abruzzi, 
mountaineers of Calabria, who had brued their hands in innocent blood, 
and knew no check upon their crimes, though they would mutter ion 
for their black and poisonous souls like any nun before her crucifix. 
These heard but to obey. They launched themselves upon her; they 
flung themselves through the press to seize that patrician loveliness; 
their swords flashed naked above her head, their ravenous eyes fed 
gloatingly upon her jewels and her beauty; their brutal hands stretched 
ruthlessly to grasp and crush the gold of the shining hair, the mould of 
the delicate limbs, the fairness of the transparent skin; their gripe was on 
her shoulder, their breath was on her bosom. With the horror, with the 
grace, with the royal dignity of an outraged queen, Idalia shook their 
hold from her, and drew herself from the loathsome insult of their 
villanous contact ; her eyes shone with the lustre of a passionate scorn, 
her voice was instinct with a haughty sovereignty as she looked at them 
and bade them back by the force of that single glance. 

‘| surrender !—not to escape death, but to escape the shame and the 
pollution of your touch !” 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A commiTTEE of the House of Commons was appointed last session 
to consider the punishment of death. We hail the measure, while we 
can remember when the motion would have been met with a sneer 
from the minister of the hour. The extent to which that punishment 
was carried, but a few years ago, must be in the remembrance of 
thousands of persons, as well as the difficulty of moderating it. As to 
the ground of the ferocious, unchristian, and sanguinary practice, the 
indifference manifested so long in the matter, and its familiarity, were, 
no doubt, engrained in the Saxon part of our corporeality, if such a 
thing as “ blood’’ in the heraldic term ever existed, or that it were 
possible it should exist, except in a dream of human vanity. The 
Saxons were a sanguinary race, and remarkable as thieves ; and hence 
a portion of the sanguinary infusion, after heraldic vanity, must 
“naturally” have transmitted a barbarous bias. The feudal system 
and the manorial gibbet met, in the Saxon susceptibility, with a con- 
genial soil in which to bourgeon and flourish. The luxuriance of a 
vegetation moistened with tears and blood could not be doubted. 
Hence the party in the country, the tendency of the feeling of which 
was the more arbitrary, was strongly in favour of the Draconian 
practice being continued. Let us have for ever, cried the enemies of 
mercy and Christianity, 

The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel! 

In respect to the unchristian part of the affair, it would look 
awkwardly enough when the usages of the Church and “ The Book,” 
as the good Bishop of Llandaff styled the Bible, were in opposition ; 
and he ingeniously gave it as a reference to those whom it was impos- 
sible to answer, after existing ecclesiastical theories or practices, upon 
certain glaring contradictions, such as do not puzzle Colenso alone. We 
have been for some time getting out of the indefensible system of exist- 
ing upon things to be taken for granted. We have subsisted upon such 
flatulent food too long. We are presuming to think and judge a little 
for ourselves, and we are already, as a people, great gainers by it. 
Having flung aside but partially, as yet, “ the old man with his deeds,” 
We prosper under the change as we never prospered before. The 
glorious old system of Archdeacon Denison in Church, and Mr. New- 
degate in State, will not do any longer. They are the Jachin and 
Boaz, the modern antique pillars before the moth-eaten curtain of the 
tumble-down tabernacle, in front of which Laud burned incense, and 
the race of Stuart played so admirably in the many-coloured robes of 
the Vatican Israel. . 

In the “ good old times” of our forefathers, whose piety none will 
dispute, except about their fashion of showing it, the pillory, stocks, 
rack, and gibbet, decapitating, quartering, and seething severed limbs, 
“setting up of heads,” as it was called, and the like “ Christian” and 
Star-chamber practices, were common. The court ordered the rack 
whenever it pleased, though the lawyers declared openly that it was 
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contrary to the statutes of England. No matter for that,” replied the 
Crown. The Crown determined on torturing a beautiful woman—poor 
Ann Askew—because she would not confess her belief in the nonsense 
of the “ real presence.”” The lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to 
work the rack tighter, which he nobly refused to do, upon which 
Wrotesley, the lord chancellor, took the office of the executioner, and 
the execrable wretch, who knew torture was illegal, pulled the rack 
himself! Then they burned the poor lady to ashes. So much for 
Henry VIIL., who put seventy-five thousand people to death. Even 
Elizabeth wanted torture practised ; but she had great men about her, 
who moderated her zeal, political and religious. The executions, even 
under her, were four hundred a year. She put to death even children 
who associated with gipsies. The lawyers denied the legality of the 
practice, as before said; but, as some authorities assert, an advocate 
may say and do almost. anything for a chent.* Thus they were no 
doubt right, even in working the rack for the Crown, as it was the 
best client and paymaster to “the profession. 

But it will be pretended that these were Roman Catholic times. 
The law was sovereign when Catholicism was discarded and *High 
Church was absolute. Then, of course, came mercy, humanity, and 
the law of “ do as you would be done unto! No such thing. High 
Church was absolute under our young king, Edward VL, “and the 
absolute manager of that church was ‘Cranmer. All was ‘naturally 
reversed under his reign? He could not, of course, sacrifice people as 
victims—even the non-believers in his own infallible creed? Thus 
when the good king remonstrated, and with tears declared the sin 
should be on his (Cranmer’s) head, that perseeutor, who charged it as 
a crime against the Catholics, the persecuting those who did not 
believe as they did, this same ecclesiastic was quite ready to burn 
those who did not choose to see with his eyes. The High Church still 
esteems him a most holy martyr, and to its disgrace teaches youth that 
he was so. A martyr, indeed! Go to James 1, a high faveurite, who 
added witchcraft to the other crimes, the penalty of which was death, 
that worst of all the Stuarts as respects moral character ; for Charles 
11. was a mere vowe. King James burned Unitarians, and converted 
Ww hiteball into a den of filth and drunkenness. We can number his 





* This authority was attributed to Lord Brougham in the public papers: “ An 
advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes his client, knows in the discharge of 
that office but one person in the world—that client; and none other. To save that 
client by all expedient means, to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all 
others, and among others to himself, is the highest and most unquestioned of bis 
duties; and he must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the de- 
struction which he may bring upon any other. Nay, separating even the duties 
of a patriot from those of an advocate, and casting them if need be to the winds, 
he must go on, reckless of the consequences, if his fate should unhappily be to in- 
volve his country in confusion for his client’s protection.” We vad always a 
reverence for Fox, from his observation, ‘* What is moraily wrong cannot be poli- 
tically just.” In law it would seem that this is not of the smallest consideration. 
‘** What is morally wrong may be practically just in an advocate.” When Charles 
Phillips defended Courvoisier, who had previously confessed his guilt to him, he 
was, no doubt, within Lord Brougham’s rule of right in the singular language 
and affirmation he used. The public, neither then nor now, can sanction such 
practices. It is a topic worth examining, for his lordship is, of course, a great 
authority. 
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victims, too. James was so much in esteem for his conduct with some, 
that to this “high,” and “ mighty,” and “ pious” prince was dedicated 
in the most slavish language the existing translated edition of our 
Bible; and until lately no private person could print that Bible, and 
any other edition was forbidden. The persecutions by the English 
High Church in Scotland were, in the next reign, of a most cruel cha- 
racter not different from the Catholic. 

It was the glorious and happy revolution of 1688, that, under 
William I11., swept away so much of the usages of the preceding time 
as its friends had no chance of regaining. but even then the penal 
laws were left. It might be possible that the chance of some attempt 
of the Stuarts to return, and stir up their partisans into rebellion, was 
the reason that there were no more changes of moment so early. But 
the safeguards round personal freedom were then comparatively unen- 
dangered, at least for conscience’ sake. It was not until recently, or 
about the years 1813 and 1814, that the cruel and disgusting mode 
of punishment for treason was modified. Before that period the 
“wisdom of our forefathers,” politically at least, meant whatever 
ignorance had made sacred by custom, from eating mince pies to 
ripping up criminals alive, and men not always criminals—those 
specimens of the wisdom of our forefathers that made Queen Elizabeth 
credit Dr. Dee and his “ spiritualism,” and a belief in women riding 
through the air on broomsticks, and that a royal touch would cure 
diseases. ‘This was appealed to against any innovation in the sense of 
the “good old times.” We have not room to quote a volume of 
similar extravagances, and therefore only add, that not only attempts 
at violence upon the person of him or her who is held sacred for the 
benefit of all, or, short of actual violence, any conspiracy for the 
— was penal. Therefore, as the safety of all was supposed to 

e concentrated in the royal person, it was in addition thought not a 
bad step to imitate.it for security’s sake, by extending the punish- 
ment to offences of no magnitude, in comparison. The wiseacres of 
the time, or rather those Solomons among our fathers who were law- 
makers, thought it would be wise to make coining a crime as great as 
high treason. The life of the sovereign and a silver penny were to be 
of equivalent value. What could not law do? Was not the sovereign’s 
image upon the coin? It was therefore enacted that to coin, or deface 
the sacred image on the coin, should be high treason, and treated as if 
it was an attack upon living royalty, and that all persons guilty of it 
should be hung, drawn, and quartered. In the reign of Henry VIIL., 
if we recollect rightly, a publican was actually punished as a traitor, 
because, having over his door the sign of the king, he said, jestingly, 
“I must have a new sign; I must pull down the old king and put up 
a new one.” 

It was net until a recent period, and in the remembrance of ma 
yet alive, that the foregoing savage laws were proposed to be altered, 
notwithstanding many had before shown the ferocious character of the 
system, as well in regard to the criminal code as to the punishment of 
death for trivial offences. Sir Samuel Romilly, sustained by Mackin- 
tosh, Roscoe, Russell, Brougham, Peel, and others, revived the feeling 
awakened by modern humanity, and had the credit of urging the 
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change demanded both by respect for the national character in the 
world, by humanity, and good policy. In times gone by the majorities 
of our legislative bodies, ruled by the minister of the hour, were never 
very particular about what passed into a penal law, and such majorities 
were led to believe that old laws resemble vested rights, and that those 
more suited to the present time were innovations to be resisted. Sie he 
body which Lord Chesterfield called the “ House of Incurables’’ was 
wonderfully harmonious in sentiment with the popular representa- 
tives, and vice versd, upon all “ restrictive” occasions. Very recently 
the popular party in the Commons chanced to get more powerful than 
in the “ good old time,” and thought the sheep and colts of the country 

gentlemen somewhat less valuable than human beings ; for the latter 
had been the previous legislators, and loved their mutton before all 
things. It was then that the attempt was made to ameliorate a 
severity which was wholly unjustifiable, in the five-shillings shoplift- 
ing bill, for example. 1t was obstinately opposed, not only by men 
upon the judicial bench, who perhaps did not relish that even an un- 
justifiable power over a malefactor should be stinted, but by too many 
of those whose ministerially mitred holiness should have taught them 
a different lesson, were it only from good policy, laying aside the 
“ apostolic” purple adopted from the Lady of the Seven Hills. Six 
bishops and an archbishop voted against any inferference with the 
“vested rights” of Jack Ketch, as well as Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, 

and several other law yers, Who were vehement against it, for it seemed 
to stint their power. The bishops, having no ‘active interest in the 
question, must have voted in perfect coincidence with the dictates of 
their consciences, and the quantity of “ Christian” spirit they had 
imbibed was thus exhibited to the world. Out of thirty-four votes, 
spiritual and temporal, in the House of Lords against the alteration 
of the cruel shoplifting bill in 1520, eleven were of the order of bishops 
—to wit, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, 
Salisbury, Ely, Hereford, and Chester; to which Porter, an Irish bishop, 
being added, the number summed up stood as above. Whether the 
legislative practice of these leaders in the Church was most in con- 
sonance with Christian principles, or those of the Draconic and Mosaic 
codes, the reader must decide. The act was certainly at variance with 
the principles laid down by Him who told the offender to depart and 
sin no more, and whose most distinguishing trait was mercy. Chris- 
tianity had thus grown wise enough in its “generation in England to 
rate the price of a man’s blood as low as five shillings, for stealing to 
the value of which was death. But there were no translations in the 
apostolic times, no preponderating political influences. 

Happily the days to which we allude have passed away, and taken 
the mitred and unmitred sinners with them to their final reckoning, 
where the former, at least, have no excuse to plead. In nothing has 
the advance of a better feeling been displayed by the majority of men 
of all political parties in our ° day than on the present question, and 
the diminution of illiberality, religious or political. With a small and 
mentally stinted body it may ‘be « bishop and king”’ still, but the anti- 
quated specimens get rarer every day. We would fain retain a few of 
these tradition-fed worthies to prove the existence of a species which, 
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without being able to designate them in a mode that would work con- 
viction in the senses of the incredulous, might place our statements in 
jeopardy. 

But the laws written in blood have nearly all become remembrances 
only. We have a prime minister who in our remembrance would have 
been styled a Jacobin with his existing tenets. The advance of mind 
in the world regarding criminal legislation is evident. How great 
have been the modern triumphs in this respect. Orsini, the French 
assassin, the other day was simply beheaded; Damien, for attempting 
the life of Louis XV., was subjected to horrible tortures, and these 
were wound up, after all the barbarities it was possible to inflict, by 
making four horses pull him limb from limb. In France, Napoleon I. 
argued for no more than simple decapitation in cases of treason. The 
lawyers, however, slaves of blind usage, prevailed and carried it, that 
in cases of treason the right hand should be cut off before the head, 
and that at the execution the criminal should suffer in a white shirt. 
Napoleon would never permit more than the simple execution by the 
cuillotine, and repealed the rest of the sentence. This example, when 
the Bourbons returned to France, they had not the good sense to 
follow. With them, when the brains were out the man was not dead. 
On a charge of treason against Louis XVIII., we being resident in 
Paris at the time, the law was carried out to the letter. Louis XVIII. 
was full of respect for tradition. Stinted as law was compared to the 
Bourbon times, it was fully meted out by this prince for the first time. 
The people drew the natural conclusion. When the hand of the 
miserable man was first chopped off, he held up the stump, gushing 
blood, and shouted “ Vive la République!” the executioner and his 
assistant stifling his exclamations by prostrating his neck perforce 
under the axe. What was the effect produced? It was pity for the 
sufferer, which overlaid the heinousness of the intention to commit the 
crime. The execution was for what would be called in England an 
“intending the death of the king,” but in place of abhorrence at such 
a design, the victim, not the offence, engrossed attention, and became 
an object of pity. 

Resolute men, who know that capital punishment awaits particular 
offences, are not deterred by that knowledge from committing them. 
Revenge is often more powerful than the fear of death, and sometimes 
gratifies itself with the certainty of its fate before its eyes. Thistle- 
wood and his brother-assassins showed no fear of death. They knew 
the penalty of their crime, but dared its chance. The murderer of 
Major de Vere, the other day, committed his crime coolly, and never 
exhibited remorse, though he knew his doom was sealed. ‘“ There is 
ho passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters the 
fear of death,” says Lord Bacon. ‘“ Revenge triumphs over death ; 
love slights it; honour aspires to it; grief flies to it; fear preoc- 
cupieth it.” As a punishment, it does not deter from crime if crime 
be contemplated by desperate men—mastered by suffering, revenge, 
or lust of gain. 

It is obvious that death carried out under the pretence of the 
security of society attains that object only by the removal of the 
offender to where the repetition of the crime is out of his power. 
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One ancient remedy for an inferior wrong could not be administered 
at all in such cases—that wise principle of restoration, for example, in 
the Mosaic law of theft—owing to the nature of the offence. But it 
bv no means follows that because a man has committed one homicide, 
prompted, perhaps, by some very particular, exciting, and almost jus- 
tifiable cause, he should commit another and another, and that his 
removal from existence is to rest upon that presumption. Besides, 
the repetition of his crime may be otherwise prevented. If it can, no 
cause exists for the punishment but legal retaliation—the /ex talionis 
misquoted from the inconsistent legislation of the Israelitish leader. 
Yet whatever a Jewish or a heathen legislator might enact, we are 
bound by no such systems. Moses is no more to us than Lycurgus. 
It is the law of Christianity, the fair spirit of the religion we profess, 
which is so much at war with heathen and Jew, that should be the 
foundation-stone of our code, and colour our temple of justice. In 
considering the question we have nothing to do with mere convenience, 
but with the real spirit of the polity and religion to which we are at- 
tached. 

We have never, until of late years, separated by the slightest 
distance asunder the legislation of countries the principles of faith 
and legislation in which are as foreign to what our own are, or rather 
should be, as day from night. It is true, when not contrary to our 
own religious creed, we may borrow what is consonant with it trom 
others; but in whatever view we enact or borrow, its perfect recon- 
ciliation with the great principles of the Christian faith and practice 
should be carefully regarded. 

Now, the great and leading principle of Christianity is to operate 
upon the mind through that high conviction of the value of integrity 
before heaven and earth, which will keep the moral character unsullied. 
Even where no real religion governs, the principle of honour, uncon- 
sciously a part of Christianity, is a most powerful restraint in social 
life; nor ean Christianity itself fail to acknowledge its being so. Men 
whom religious principles do not restrain—for if without religion, 
except nominally, they are often restrained by the apprehension of 
social degradation—men of high honour would prefer death to public 
disgrace, to a blot upon that honour. There was no fear of death 
among the Romans of the better class. It was, therefore, the custom 
of the ancients to uphold, through the medium of their poets and 
priests, the fear of another life, by painting the infernal gods and 
their dark region to the mass of the people, and that retributive prin- 
ciple which, absent from their minds, would deprive them of all appre- 
hension, and withhold a salutary restraint. 

The common operation of punishment upon a criminal, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is rarely reformation. Its effect is con- 
sidered salutary if it does little more than deter the culprit from a 
repetition of his offence. The consciousness of the loss of character 
in the world, and the hopelessness of recovering and replacing himself 
in any social respect, engender despair. Hence, to reform by punish- 
ment is a hopeless task, unless, being of a kindly nature, the guilty 
individual feels that he can recover his lost character by a sojourn 
where he is unknown, since where he is known it is irretrievable. In 
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neral, however, we are convinced that the operation of punishment, 
when the effect is salutary as to criminal repetition, is not reforma- 
tion. Itis simply the apprehension of undergoing the suffering again. 
In the hardened, repeated usage destroys all salutary effect. The 
second punishment should be new and more irksome than the first, to 
effect good.* The desire to amend, where it might exist, is, on the 
other hand, too often extinguished in the disgrace and consequent 
lack of honest employment in a “marked man.” When the noted 
Barrington, the pickpocket, was sentenced, he pleaded that he had no 
mode of getting his bread, that he wished to live honestly, but could 
not—“ would his lordship give him employment ?”’ The judge ordered 
him to be taken away—the only reply he could obtain. When trans- 

rted to Sydney, he behaved so well that he rose to be chief con- 
stable of that colony. Similar examples have no doubt elsewhere 
existed. What remains even to the noblest humanity, deprive it of 
hope? What we would contend for is, that punishment with a view 
to reform, or for example’s sake, and thus to make a thief honest, is 
generally a mistaken notion; it is merely restraint. A man who is 
only honest from fear of the law’s vengeance is the same noxious 
member of society without the courage of the active offender. We 
may thank the law for the inactivity of such in the committal of 
crime, which is all that can be said for it. What a social state must 
exist where there is no honour nor honesty, save what is exhibited 
under the apprehension of punishment for their violation! 

Coiners were once declared guilty of high treason, not for defraud- 
img the king’s subjects—that was of no comparative moment—but for 
defacing the royal image, which was the same in law as compassing 
the sovereign’s death. Could absurdity or inanity go further! As 
with the poor publican before mentioned, the coiner was hanged, only 
pro forma for an instant, so as not to be insensible, that he might 
see himself embowelled, and his bowels thrown into the fire before 
his face.t Gloriously merciful were our forefathers in the “ good old 
times!” Let the lovers of those times and usages quote them as often 
as they may in triumph—they are worthy of their advocates. 

The objects of these barbarities were under pretence threefold: the 
security of the sovereign power; the establishment of that power 





* Cicero wrote that Cesar, anxious to spare the lives of some concerned in 
the Cataline conspiracy, wished to reduce them to the utmost poverty in place 
of depriving them of all worldly hope, “ eripit etiam spem, qua sola hominem in 
miseriis consolari solet; bona preterea publicari jubet; vitam solem relinquit 
nefariis hominibus. 

+ Blackstone thought that this savage practice was not carried out by our fore- 
fathers until the sufferer was insensible. A humane man could hardly credit the 
fact. Blackstone had certainly not read carefully the account of the execution of 
those who suffered for Babington’s plot. They are expressly said to have been alive 
when embowelled. Though the sufferers under the Parliament, too, were never 
put to death but in the most merciful manner, the surviving regicides, about 
1660, under the Stuarts, were put to death with every possible brutality, which 
the victims to be executed were in turn compelled to witness, and were jeered at, 
while the torture was proceeding. Even the bodies of those who had died 
naturally were dug up to be exposed to insult. These things paint the animus 
under which the old treason laws were enforced ; vengeance, not alone the security 
of the Crown, was the object too frequently. 
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under any excess of misrule on the ground of inherent right, even 
should it be usurped; and the more prostrate depression of every 
popular feeling obnoxious to the ruling power, without admitting in- 
dividual right of any kind, except pro forma. Thus juries, until 
recently, were only a name where the Crown was concerned ; and it 
was not until after Sir Robert Peel’s bill that they were fairly chosen. 
The Crown formerly managed to have the choice in its own favour, 
Horne Tooke has explained how it was the Crown managed the matter 
in one of his defences. 

A man named Tyrie, accused of corresponding w:th France, was exe- 
cuted at Winchester about fourscore years since, just before the peace 
with America was signed. He was drawn on a sledge to the place of 
execution, turned off the gallows for a few moments, cut down, 
ripped open, his bowels torn out before his face, and cast into the fire, 
and his reeking heart held up to the multitude dripping warm blood, 
scarcely having ceased to palpitate. It was then thrown into the fire. 
the head cut off, and the trunk quartered. These miserable wrecks of 
legal vengeance were then put into a coffin,and happy was the wretch 
among the mob present who could obtain a finger-joint from his 
mangled fellow-creature, or the smallest relic of his miserable re- 
mains. A Frenchman, accused of being a spy in his country’s behalf, 
was served in the same fiendish manner, his heart being torn out and 
committed to the flames; yet had a good part of the reign of 
George II]. expired when this scene occurred. 

When laying the foundation of a new church at Kennington some 
years ago, we remember the workmen came upon the remnant of the 
stake, where a number of those who had joined the friends of the 
Pretender in 1745 were hanged, embowelled, and burned in the above 
fashion. Among them was a young man of Manchester, named 
Dawson, who was beloved by a girl of good family. She ordered a 
carriage, and was driven to the spot, determined to see the last of his 
life. She saw the horrible scene, threw herself back in the carriage 
and expired. Jt was upon this tragedy that Shenstone wrote those 
pathetic lines, beginning, 


Come listen to my mournful tale ! 


But the present question, it must not be forgotten, relates more 
directly to capital punishments which have for some time been lessening 
or abrogated among the more enlightened people of different nations. 
In the United States of North America the repugnante exhibited to 
them is very great. A man was sentenced to be hung there for the 
murder of a woman, in July, 1865, but no one would be the execu- 
tioner. In such a case the task fell upon the sheriff. He was forced 
to make the gallows himself; and it was a difficult thing for him to 
get a rope. Nobody would sell him one. In Switzerland several 
cantons have abolished the penalty wholly. France has long been 
diminishing the punishment, except for very atrocious murders; and 
Belgium the same, as well as Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 
Austria has reduced the punishment almost wholly to murder. Three 
or four, if not more, of the northern states of North America, and one 
or two of the Southern, have abolished it wholly. Moldavia and 
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Wallachix have imitated the example; so has Tuscany, Portugal, 
Oldenberg, Nassau, and Anhalt. Russia has abolished it (except for 
political offences!). The South London working men, not long ago, 
got up petitions in England upon the subject. We do not at all cal- 
culate upon opposition from any of our living judges upon this ques- 
tion. We knew some of the old, perhaps with equal if not superior 
abilities, when they became initiated into the study of their profes- 
sion, but not with more knowledge, a greater love of justice, or more 
correct political views, who suppo:ted the old laws. Some tainted 
the judgment-seat in past times. We have heard a judge swear like 
a trooper while on the bench, and heard others degrade the seat of 
justice by inhuman and political partiality, all belonging to a race 
happily now extinct. We therefore calculate upon no advocacy by 
time-worn or rotten arguments, common as the streets, to be put forth 
by professional men, to bolster up that as a right which no argument 
but the sic volo can uphold. The Mosaic example is null in itself, 
one of the thousands of errors in the books called those of Moses, 
which, if the translation were not erroneous, could have no weight 
with Christians, who boast of a nobler lawgiver, and of a purer and 
more heavenly principle or principles, than those of the Jews, some 
of which could only be adapted to that singular Eastern race for whom 
they were alone intended, and for no other locality or habits but 
theirs. But, supposing it otherwise, the great Creator did not put 
Cain to death even after the committal of a fratricide. Cain was 
marked or branded, lest any one should kill him. So far from his 
death being taken as a punishment, he was to be preserved. Man was 
not commanded to murder him in turn. The passage taken as a com- 
mand, “ shall”? shed blood, in Genesis* should be “ will,” it being con- 
sequential, and meaniung—if one man kill another, men will kill him. 
But what is Moses to us Christians? What are the institutes of 
Moses in most points, except as far as they are consonant with the 
common law of nature ?—what are they to us, who are instructed in 
the most essential things in the spirit and sense of a religion in 
practice and doctrine diametrically opposite to that of the Jewish 
chief, his endless ceremonies, and his purification of sin by putting 
animals to death and feeding the Levites with their flesh ? Ours is a 
nobler, and purer, and more unceremonious, and more sublime faith, 
wholly at war with the forms of the Jewish leader in almost all 
points. 

But other nations have been accustomed to put criminals to death 
in all ages. That is no argument pro or con. Men have eat each 
other in all ages. What have we got to do with such a custom, but 
to deplore it—to prevent it, too, if we can do so. 

The custom of immolating a murderer, if common in past times, and 
upheld by the plea of the wisdom or humanity or jurisprudence of 
our forefathers, cannot be placed by the true Christian against the 
leading spirit of Christianity—the forgiveness of injuries. The punish- 
ment of crime, where the life we cannot give is concerned, belongs to 
Him who says “ vengeance is mine, I will repay.” We have no right 
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to do an injury, in which erring, we have no power of reparation, 
under the presumption that we do no more than secure ourselves 
and properties. To resist an attack, if we kill an assailant, is self- 
defence ; but it is clear as noon-day, that the rulers of the common. 
wealth having it in their power to place him who destroys or seeks to 
take the life of another out of the power of ever injuring a member of 
the social body again, it is the only right it possess, not of revenge 
and retaliation involving life, but-of effectual security. The lex talionis 
is an abborrent Mosaic, not a Christian principle, but directly the 
reverse, and is of no validity under a truly Christian dispensation, 
We are told as much in the New Testament. We are bound to 
secure the murderer, and place him where the members of the social 
body may be secure from any future outrage on his part, but no more, 
We are bound, in the punishment we inflict, as Christians, still to keep 
the good of the criminal’s soul in view. We are not to imagine, as 
many are weak enough to do, that a few well-known hackneyed religious 
quotations muttered after a gaol-chaplain are really to balance the 
crime of murder on passing out of the world. On the contrary, the 
criminal must expiate his crime, as far as man is justified in punishing 
him, in that which, giving him time for repentance, leaves him no pri- 
vilege of his race beside. He can be cut off from that race while he 
is a breathing man ; but he is to his last moment to be a living death, 
a terrible example, a being that, inhabitmg a tomb unrepentant, may 
pray diurnally, call the worm his brother, hunger after decay, and, 
perhaps, pass from youth to age living unknown—a wreck that his 
race has cast, to waste his own heart in the repentance that can avail 
him nothing, until he is no longer of the living. Thus he may obtain 
mercy, or pass away to “ where hope never comes, that comes to all.” 
But man has no right to revenge the crime in the same mode. 

lt is the great feature, the sublime spirit, the true glory of genuine 
Christianity that, in this and many other cases, we find it altogether 
so different from the gross spirit of the world, the cant of the hour, 
magnanimous and merciful. There is no evidence of the truth of 
Christianity half so strong as its own simple principles as they came 
from the Founder's lips. 

It was about the middle of the last century that Sir Charles Bunbury 
endeavoured in vain to obtain even an amelioration of our barbarous 
laws. His bill passed the Commons, but the Lords rejected it on the 
ground that “it was an innovation and subversive of law.” Lord Ches- 
terfield’s House of Incurables again! In the reign of George IL., the 
enemies of all innovators on ancient barbarism did not hestitate to 
pass thirty-three acts, the penalty of breaking which was death, or just 
one per anuum during that king’sreign. The next attempt was made 
by Sir Henry Meredith, temp. George III., who stated that a starving 
woman, whose husband had been pressed and taken to sea, having 
stolen five shillings’ worth of meat from a shop, was hanged for it, the 
infant being torn from her breast to lead her to execution, she being 
that law’s first victim. Death was inflicted under George III. for 
forty-two classes of forgery alone! 

But these monstrous doings are now seen with due horror both by 
the public eye and by the State. In free countries, says a great 
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authority, harsh punishments are not so needful as in those governed 
despotically. Cruel punishments prevail most, and indeed everythi 
cruel, where the authorities are unjust, arbitrary, and make themselves 
obstructors of equal justice. In free communities severe penalties are 
far less often entorced, if they exist, than in those in which despotism 
plays the executioner at the wheel. | 

The scenes once enacted in England were disgusting to humanity 
and a disgrace to our ancestors. Newgate was a slaughter-house per- 
petually, and Smithfield a Golgotha. Some extant old engravings too 
fearfully show human beings hanging, or cut down and quartering— 
heads exhibited seething in boiling caldrons, and the City magnates 
looking on. These vile exhibitions of human cruelty, under the pre- 
tence of executing justice, have long passed away. It was about the 
time of the ascent of George IV. tothe throne that the last change in 
ublic executions became so visible as to attract general attention. 

here lies on his table before the writer at this moment a handbill, 
“price one penny,” of an execution he purchased at noonday on one 
of those occasions, in 1813 or 1814, in the streets of the metropolis. 
Hogarth did not misrepresent those scenes of barbarism. Seven 
persons were hung that day, and a woodcut represents the Old Bailey 
scene. The offenders were one Atkinson, for passing a forged bank 
note, value twenty shillings, on the information of a detective ; one 
Golding, for stealing a quantity of copper halfpence by breaking into 
a house ; another man for setting fire to his house; one for uttering 
a one-pound forged note; another for uttering a forged five-pound 
note ; a third for uttering'a forged one-pound note ; and a City broker 
for altering an order for payment of money: seven in all. About the 
same hour a man was hung in Surrey for murder. To forge the coarse 
notes of the Bank of England at that time required little ingenuity. 
Thus the Bank became a Moloch to which human victims were offered 
in fearful and rapid succession. In 1818, 1819, and 1820, there were 
cut off from existence the numbers of 21, 23, and 46 in London and 
Middlesex only. In all England, in three years respectively, the 
numbers executed were 97, 108,and 107. In the year ’21 there were 
114, and in the seven years, 1815 to 1821 inclusive, 693 were hung! 
It was a singular fact that when the opposition that supported amelio- 
ration got into office, the executions declined. Thus, in 1827, ’28, and 
29, 63 executions took place. In 1530, 31, and ’32, only 16; and 
crimes of the more flagrant class decreased. In 1833 only two execu- 
tions took place in London and Middlesex ; in 1834 none, and none 
the next year. Thus, singularly enough, the progress of reform and 
the diminution of crime seem to have proceeded together; and yet 
little connexion is observable between their natures, save that both 
were measures in advance, that had been strongly opposed by the 
opposite political party, and that facts supported the statements of 
those who moved with time and followed knowledge in place of vulgar 
usage. 

Those who saw all political and religious good in the wisdom of their 
forefathers, as in those days it was worded, were still obstinate, be- 
cause they contemned right reason, Their vaunted wisdom, even in 
relation to their own times, was only a boastful name for ignorance. 
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In the remembrance of persons in existence, the law was to burn alive 
for treason. In 1777, temp. George III., a girl of fourteen was 
sentenced to be burned alive for petit treason, or because she had con- 
cealed in her stays two bad sixpences given her by her father. Her 
life was preserved only by the accidental interference of Lord Wey- 
mouth, who heard of the case, and was struck with its barbarity. His 
lordship prevented her execution by an appeal to the}Crown. Still 
later, the same scene actually occurred in 1789. It is but four or five 
years since that we sat at table in a friend’s house next to a gentle- 
man, since deceased, who informed us that he saw the last case of a 
woman burned for passing false coin. The humanity of the sheriffs 
so far prevailed over that of our legislators, that, to shorten her suffer- 
ings, they fixed a stake in the ground, on the top of which was an iron 
ring. A chair was placed at the bottom of the stake, on which she 
was made to stand. Then a rope round her neck was fastened to the 
ring, and fagots were heaped up round her, with room left to pull 
away the chair. The fagots were set on fire, and the chair drawn away 
at the same moment; so that the woman was strangling and roasting, 
rather than burning, at the same time. Mr. Grant, the gentleman 
alluded to, is just dead, only a ‘little above eighty years of age. He 
said he was a youth just placed in a house of business in the City when 
this disgusting and wicked scene occurred at the Old Bailey. He was 
passing by accidentally, and saw it. We looked for the case in the lists 
of executions for that vear, and found the fact as Mr. Grant had stated 
it, except the description of the mode in which it was done. 

To accuniulate tortures and barbarities in proportion to the assumed 
heinousness of the offence was the old mode of proceeding all over 
Europe, and this professed to be done for the sake of example. “‘ Man, 
you are not hanged for stealing a horse, but that horses may not be 
stolen!’ was the remark of one of our old Solons of judges. Would 
not that end be answered as well, or better, by keeping a gibbet with 
a pendant manikin continually erect in some public place, and thus 
alleviating circumstances in a criminal’s case might be considered, in 
place of punishing excessively only for example, nor, as our country 
gentlemen of the old time did, place the life of a man and one of their 
sheep in the same scale ? 

Some of the punishments were as absurd as cruel. A man for 
robbing a church, it was pretended, committed a crime beyond all 
others heinous ; it was robbing God, that pillaging a parson’s sine- 
cure. How much more horrible than theft, adultery, murder, or 
any other crime! Therefore the novel name of sacrilege was invented, 
and the criminal was flayed alive—perhapsa starving wretch who had 
purloined some gewgaw from an altar, so-called (a thing, by-the-by, 
utterly unknown in the original Christian Church, but passing often 
still for the communion-table by those who sigh to return to the 
Church of Rome) ; thus he was charged with robbing God! 

Other monstrous things of the like nature were enacted, mcst of 
which have been softened, altered, or repealed. Loud and lachrymose, 
notwithstanding, was the ery of the advocates of old barbarities when 
this was done. We will not say that such advocates were inhuman— 
only obtuse. They deemed all change ruinous, and believed that we 
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must cling to the wisdom of our forefathers, which every day shows 
more and more its worthlessness, our vast improvements runuing 
counter in laws, trade, science, and knowledge of all kinds to their 
maxims. Still it endured down to the end of the reign of George IIL, 
the last of our monarchs who was as staunch an adherent for the old 
abuses as his favourite ministers, who lost us America, and spent a 
thousand millions to uphold despotisin i in Europe. It was diilicult, 

with the obscurity of vision, the opaqueness of intellect, and the pro- 
fusion of words with obsolete meanings, to drive into the heads of our 
rulers that change of any kind w ould not be ruinous. We should all 
go to the bottom if set adrift from our snug old stagnant-water 

anchorage! We must venerate our ancient moorings. ‘To cast off 
would wreck the empire. “Stand by the old hull and its rotten 
planks,” was the court cry ; “ nolumus leges Augliz mutari.” Old laws 
and usages are venerable, and must be preserved as steadfastly as the 
foundations of the world, unchangeably as those of the ancient Medes 

and Persians! They must be kept above mundane mutability. 

In consequence of this defiance of the operations of time by the 
obtuse and semi-blind advoeates of past usages, each new spe cies of 
offence was visited by the same severity of punishment. * Sinall 
offences merited death, and there was no greater punishment for those 
of magnitude.” Do we not still exist unharmed, while the crimes 
punished with death a little while ago are punished, in some cases 
with moderate imprisonment, in others with penal servitude? How 
is this? There must have been false prophets in Israel! Not atall; 
the continued influence of the old principles of the government con- 
tinued to act after the commencement of the reign of George ILI. and 
his favourite, Lord Bute. It was not until after the second attack of 
the king’s insanity occurred that these were altered. None now can 
recollect the former, but many the latter time, and the impress then 
made, the risk they ran if they dared to think freely, and speak as they 
thought, upon law or politics. It was almost treason. Did a publisher 
sell the “ Rights of Man,” he was pilloried. “ There is not a line un- 
constitutional in that work,” said a friend to Pitt. “1 know it,” he 
replied; ‘“ but if there is not, the work is impolitic.”’ 

It was vain in those times to quote the disciples of justice and 
humanity. They who did so were pronounced enemies of things 
venerable and sacred. The Marquis Beecaria brought out his ce sle- 
brated work* in 1764. That such a work, just after “the young King 
of England had ascended the throne, and ‘had treated with insult his 
grandfather” s ministers, who had elevated England to a pitch of glory 
she never knew before, should be treated with contempt too, was a 
natural result. It was a matter of course, also, that we continued to 
write our laws in blood, and thus to continue under the influence of 
the old system of feud: ality, the choicest recollections of which were 
combined with the power once given to lords of manors to set up 
gibbets. The instrument of death, as well as the stocks, was to be 
seen in the village nearest the manorial residence, where some of those 


1 Dei diletti e delle Pene. It went through fifty editions: six in Italy 
aione. : 
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wooden-headed barons hung up or punished their serfs. The practice 
was of course continued for all the sovereigns could do, if they had 
willed it. The barons defied them. It was only in 1650 that the Com- 
monwealth put an end to these lawless murders. One of the more 
notorious of these petty tyrants was Ralph of Ashton. At Halifax 
they had a machine for decapitation. Subsequently the lord’s power 
there was shifted to a bailiff’s jurisdiction within the limits of Hard- 
wick Forest. This was for a local convenience. Any person stealing 
cloth manufactured there, or injuring it in the process to the value of 
thirteenpence halfpenny, was tried before the bailiff summarily, and 
put to death by an instrument of their own! It was called in Scotland 
a maiden, and resembled the guillotine. From Scotland the pattern is 
said to have been taken into France. The sovereign, when not defied 
by the feudal lords, was anxious to keep at peace with them, and often 
forced to overlook their outrages to preserve their fidelity. Even the 
virtue of the peasants’ wives was at the will of these barons. Hence 
arose most probably the present commutation of the crimes of adultery 
and seduction for money. Murders, too, were settled this way in the 
old Saxon times. Adultery is penal on the Continent in most countries. 
Thus, they had the lives or deaths of the serfs in their own hands, 
rendering the sacrifice of human life familiar, without any greater ex- 
cuse than “my lord’s” will. Who were these lords, these renowned 
barons, but men little better than bandits of the present day ?* Such 
are Time’s changes. Who dared question the will of such chieftains, 
except, indeed, the Church, that by its wary knowledge in the front of 
feudal ignorance kept them in subjection, while they at times defied 
even the sovereign himself? and though thus mentally beneath con- 
tempt, they ruled by brute force. In the present time they would be 
thought little better than some of those in plenitude of barbarism who, 
under false pretences, marched to the Crusades with the spear and 
cross, thieving, plundering, and murdering innocent people, their 
whole line of march belying Christianity. 

Here we must break off, fearing to trespass on the editor’s space, and 
will conclude in another paper. The changes already effected by the go- 
vernment have with every thinking mind met a hearty congratulation. 
Many as well as ourselves can remember the advances already made in 
the humanity of our legislation. The present prime minister of Eng- 
land was one of the first to jom in them, and was a main pillar of sup- 
port to the reform of our old brutal laws, as well as of those for the 
expansion of political freedom. We are, therefore, certain that any 
further and worthy steps for the improvement of criminal law, and 
for the better and at the same time more effective measures of criminal 
reform and punishment, will not fail to be fairly scrutinised and carried 
out by Earl Russell. 

Cyrus Reppina. 





* Those on the borders of England and Scotland, on both sides, for example, 
not at all better. 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 
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Now for a few words, which may possibly prove more interesting, 
with reference to the Suez Canal, in which some of my readers may 
feel a warm interest; while others, again, may only feel a piquant 
curiosity as to what is going on in that quarter. But, before doing so, I 
must just add one word with reference to the travelling charges in 1865, 
compared to what they were in 1845. Owing to the excessive dearness of 
everything in Egypt this year (as I was informed by more than one 

rson who had inquised into the subject, and whose accounts may be 
depended upon), up to the middle of December, 1864, only sixteen 
Dahabiéhs, or Nile accommodation-boats, had been hired to convey 
parties of tourists and travellers up the Nile; whereas, last cold season 
(the winter of 1863), no less than one hundred and twenty Dahabichs 
had been hired to convey parties to Upper Egypt. 

Again, twenty years ago, a guinea a day for each person would have 
covered all expenses in proceeding to Mount Sinai for a party of four 
persons ; now, however, the dragomen ask sixty pounds for each person 
(and the party must not be less than four), to do,the same trip. In this 
latter case, the dragoman finds all things necessary for the traveller’s 
comfort, such as tents, fresh water, food, bedding, and servants, as well 
as the camels, save and except wines, beer, and spirits. As it is onl 
eleven marches from Cairo to Mount Sinai, and the same number back 
again, with a halt there of three days, it will give a total of twenty-five 
days in all, making 2/. 8s. per diem for the expenses of the journey. 
It is a most expensive as well as a most fatiguing trip. Another 
dragoman offered to take a party of five or six persons as far as Jeru- 
salem, vid “ Mount Sinai,” “ Ezion-Geber,” “ Petra,” and “ Hebron ;” 
but he declined to do it under 70/. a head. The time occupied would 
be thirty-six days, which would come to very near 21. per diem—thus, 
eleven days to Mount Sinai, six to Ezion-Geber, five to Petra, and 
seven to Jerusalem, with a halt of two days at Mount Sinai, three days 
at Ezion-Geber, and a couple of days at Petra: total, thirty-six days. 
When I went up the Nile to the first cataract, in 1845, I paid a pound 
aday for the hire of my Dahabich, a river boat, with two comfortable 
cabins and a closet, and a verandah (like our Indian twelve-oared budge- 
rows on the Ganges); we had a reis, or steersman, and a crew of ten 
men. Now, the Dahabiéh owners ask and obtain two and three and 
even four pounds a day—the last being, of course, “ Noah’s Arks,” 
eapable of accommodating an entire family, inclusive of children and 
governesses and lady’s-maids ! 

I had scarcely arrived at Cairo, when I began to make inquiries from 
various persons about the far-famed Suez Canal, and where its great pro- 


* All rights reserved. 
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moter, Monsieur de Lesseps, was to be heard of or met with. In answer 
to my first question, the replies were of the most favourable nature. 
I was sedan gu’on avangait toujours, que les travaux dans Cisthme 
progressaient, et qu'on ne marchait pas a reculons /—and, further, that 
Monsieur de Lesseps was daily expected at Cairo from an inspection 
of the. works. Hearing this good news, I at once made up my mind 
to proceed to the scene of operations, and visit the works going on 
there, premising that I considered it highly advisable, previous to so 
doing, to obtain letters of introduction to the different chief engineers 
along the line of the canal, so that I might be afforded every facility 
of seeing all things in connexion with the same, and to behold every- 
thing with my own eyes, and to have no other dust thrown into them, 
save und except that of the Desert itself. Monsieur de Lesseps returned 
to Cairo on the afternoon of the 2nd of December, 1864, and on the 
evening following I had the pleasure of making his personal ac- 
quaintance by particular appointment. He rose, and came with extended 
hand to the door of his apartment, as soon as my name had been an- 
nounced, to give me his welcome, and at once most politely invited me 
to be seated on the sofa next to his own chair, and close to the table 
at which he had been writing. I apologised for intruding on his time, 
but hoped, if he could conveniently afford me a few minutes to listen to 
my request, he would kindly pardon the liberty 1 had presumed to take 
in having solicited a personal introduction to him. I then informed 
him, that for upwards of thirty years past I had felt a very anxious 
desire to live to witness the accomplishment and the realisation of a 
maritime canal that should connect the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea ; that 1 had, moreover, “‘ doubled” the Cape of Good Hope no less 
than eleven times, to and fro; and that I should feel, especially as an 
Englishman, very greatly and sincerely obliged to him if he would do 
me the kindness to favour me with a general letter of introduction to 
the chief engineers and other employés on the line of works, so as to 
enable me to see them in detail ; that I had found it next to impossible 
to get at the truth, some persons doubting the very existence of the 
maritime canal, and others declaring it would be still ten years before 
the canal became a reality. 

I observed to Monsieur de L., “ You speak as well as understand the 
English language, I believe; and if so, permit me to address you in my 
own tongue, in which J shall be able to express myself more fluently.” 
To which he most good-humouredly replied, ‘“ ‘There exists no necessity 
for hearing you speak in English, when you are so well able to express 
your wishes in my own language.’”’ I should have remarked, that as soon 
as | had been so kindly received by Monsieur de Lesseps, he, with his 
wonted politeness and amiability of disposition, introduced me to the two 
gentlemen in the room, who were engaged in a conference relative to the 
works going on at the Isthmus, one of whom was Monsieur Gioia, from the 
works at Le Seuil, a civil engineer, who enjoyed a high reputation. As 
soon as Monsieur de Lesseps had heard the object of my visit, he at once 
asked me when I should be ready to proceed to the Isthmus. I replied, 
“Early the following week.” He then said, “I shall be going there 
myself on the 6th instant ; that will be on Tuesday next. To-morrow | 
am going down to Alexandria, to be present at a wedding, and shall 
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return on Tuesday morning. You shall go with me to the Isthmus on 
my return from Alexandria.’ I was so taken aback at such a piece of 
good luck befalling me, that it was some seconds before F could find 
words to express the grateful feelings of my heart at so unexpected an 
honour, as well as in*thankful acknowledgment for such a flattering and 
most hospitable piece of kindness on Monsieur de Lesseps’s part. 1 then 
rose to take leave, after having first of all informed him I had a letter of 
introduction forwarded to me by my friend, Monsieur D., the banker at 
Marseilles (whose personal acquaintance I had had the pleasure to make 
at Tunis), for Monsieur Jules p. at Alexandria, with the express view 
of obtaining, through that gentleman’s kind services in my behalf, the 
honour of a personal introduction to him; but that, on my arrival at 
Alexandria, I learnt Monsieur P. had proceeded to Marseilles. I showed 
him the above letter, which was left open for my own perusal, and 
begged he would do me the favour to peruse it. I also showed him an 
official letter, which was most kindly given to me by General de 
Martimprey, who, was at that time (January, 1862) officiating as 
Governor-General of Algeria during the absence of the Duke of Mala- 
koff in Paris, recommending me to all the different government autho- 
rities and officials, civil, military, and native (indigénes), throughout the 
province of Constantine, so that I might meet with every facility in my 
intended travels throughout that part of the French-African possessiong,* 

It had been previously arranged I should meet Monsieur de Lesseps and 
his party of friends at Zag-a-zig, at three p.m, on the 6th of December, 
' 1864, whence we should proceed all together by the freshwater canal to 
a place called Tell-el-Kébir, close to the confines of the Desert, where we 
should all dine and sleep, and from whence we should proceed early the 
following day to Ismaeliya. I had nearly omitted to state, Monsieur de 
L. was so obliging as to write me a few lines of introduction to Monsieur 
Romano, the chef du bureau at Zag-a-zig, in case I should require 
that gentleman’s aid and assistance in any matter, as well as a few lines 
to Monsieur Venoni, the head of the office of the “ Canal de Suez,” and 
which is situated in the Esbéki¢h, to give me a presentation copy of the 
last official Report, which had been read and afterwards printed at Paris, 
for the year 1863. 

Again apologising for having taken up so much of his valuable time, 
Monsieur de Lesseps most politely accompanied me to the door, and, giving 
me a most cordial and warm shake of the hand, said, “Good day: on 
Tuesday next, then, you will not fail to be at Zag-a-zig?” and I de- 
parted. During the short time I was in this gentleman’s company I was 
much struck by the quickness of his perception, the justness of his ob- 
servations, as well as the truth of his remarks. He seemed to me never 
to speak a single word more than was absolutely required to express 
either his ideas or what he intended to say ; and the celerity with which 





* I appreciated this honour done me the more, inasmuch as it was unsolicited 
on my part; and I most gladly avail myself of this opportunity of mentioning, I 
had, owing to the great kindness and most hospitable attentions everywhere 
shown me by the French superior officers, as well as by the officers attached to 
the “ Bureau Arabe,” no occasion to make use of this official letter of recom- 
mendation. I shall ever entertain a most lively and grateful recollection of my 
Visit throughout nearly the whole of the province of Constantine. 
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he wrote, as well as his clearness of comprehension and vigour of 
thought, together with the elasticity of his mind and his extreme activity 
for his age (fifty-eight) (and all this too after all the fatigues and worry 
and vexations he has had to contend against, both mentally and bodily, 
and which he has had to endure for the last twenty years of his life), did 
certainly amaze me. His amiability of temper, his affability, his bon- 
ioubiid openness of heart, and his well-known hospitable disposition 
win him many, many friends and well-wishers to the grand ouvrage, 
upon the realisation of which he has set his heart; and I sincerely hope 
that so many good traits in his character have softened down, in a great 
measure, the rancune of those persons who have been hitherto so bitterly 
and so strongly opposed to his views and resolves to carry out the grand 
idea of the Suez maritime canal. 

On the following Tuesday morning I left Cairo by the eight o’clock 
train, and in an hour reached the first station, at Benha, whence, after a 
delay of a quarter of an hour, the branch train for Zag-a-zig conveyed 
me to that place, stopping by the way at the only station on that line, 
called Mitt-lé-namr, where the railway-station was encumbered with 
bales of cotton, and where there was a large and but lately constructed 
warehouse, with steam-gins for the cleansing of the cotton. The time 
occupied was about three-quarters of an hour between Benha and Zag-a- 
zig, of which, however, a good ten minutes were lost at the midway 
station. The whole line of country we passed over was one large cotton- 
field. My note of introduction to Monsieur Romano soon procured me 
a donkey and a guide, and I lost no time in hurrying off to “ do” the 
ruins of the ancient Egyptian city of Bubastis,* now one huge, lofty 
mound of unburnt bricks. From the excavations which have been made 
in various parts of this mound, rooms and closets and cellars have been 
exposed to view; the bricks with which these buildings were constructed 
were of a large size, all of which had been baked or dried in the sun, and 
reminded me of the extra-large cutcha bricks in use in India. I had not 
time to stop to make even the smallest excavation, and it would require 
at least some months’ sojourn there to make these “ diggings” a profit- 
able speculation. 

On my return therefrom, I proceeded to the best of the two wretched 
inns that had been established at this increasing village for the accommo- 
dation of wayfarers, and “assisted” at the noonday table d’héte. The 
dinner, however, was of the most meagre description, and was very insuf- 
ficient for the “ quartette” who had sat down to partake thereof, and for 
which, without wine or the usual subsequent cup of coffee, a charge of 
five francs was made. 

The train from Benha arriving about three p.m., I proceeded with 
Monsieur Romano to the station, and was very kindly and warmly 
greeted by Monsieur de Lesseps as he descended from the carriage. He 
immediately made me feel at home by introducing me to some of his 
friends who had accompanied him from Alexandria, and, in the first in- 
stance, to Mrs. R. and to a gentleman who was with her, but whose 
name, owing to the crowd and bustle and the shrill whistle of the engine, 
did not catch my ear. As they both spoke very excellent French, I re- 








* The modern Tel-el-Basta—or, the Mound of (Bu)basta. 
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garded them as if they were Monsieur de Lesseps’s own compatrio tes ; 
and amongst their other fellow-travellers, I was also introduced to Mon- 
sieur Lagau (Monsieur de L.’s own cousin) and to Monsieur David (son 
of the great French painter), both of these gentlemen having just arrived 
from Paris, where they formed part of the committee in the pile for 
the management of the “ Universal Company of the Isthmus of Suez 
Canal.” We now proceeded all together to the banks of the freshwater 
canal; but Monsieur de Lesseps, on being informed that there were a 
couple of French travellers and tourists who had arrived that forenoon 
at Zag-a-zig, from Cairo, by the same train which brought me, and who 
intended to proceed to visit the canal-works, and also on to Port Said, by 
the public boat which conveyed the mails and passengers as far as Ismae- 
liya, and which left Zag-a-zig daily at six p.m., prompted by his natural 
frankness and kindness of heart, immediately proeeeded to the inn at 
which they were staying, to make their personal acquaintance; and, after 
ascertaining who they were, he most hospitably offered them places in one of 
his own accommodation- boats, and begged they would consider themselves 
as his guests as far as Port Said. It must have been a very gratifyin 
thing to Monsieur de Lesseps’s own feelings to have witnessed the crow 
that had assembled at the railway-station to welcome him on his arrival : 
all the employés in counexion with the freshwater canal, as well as the 
upper class of the indigéne population, were in attendance to hail his 

resence amongst them, and to receive a warm recognition by a shake of 
their hand and inquiries after their health and welfare. 

It was about half-past four p.m. when we fairly got under weigh. 
Our party was divided into two portions, the greater number, in which 
I had the honour to be included, proceeding on board of Monsieur 
de Lesseps’s own large Dahabich, which contained a salon, sleeping- 
room, dressing-room, and closet, whilst a second but smaller Da- 
haliéh conveyed the remainder. On our way to the boats, and whilst 
in conversation with the only lady of our party, who, as I have 
already remarked, spoke the French language so very fluently, and with 
such a remarkably good pronunciation and idiom, that I thought she was 
a véritable Frangaise, she suddenly stopped, and, addressing me in a 
lively manuer, her countenance almost convulsed with laughter, said, 
“ Why, you are English! And here have we been all three speaking 
French together! Let me introduce you to my papa, Sir A. G.” Of 
course we mutually bowed to each other again. We had, it is true, been 
conversing in Freuch the whole time, until his daughter discovered I was 
an Englishman. Mrs. R. had a couple of fine sporting dogs with her, 
which she had brought out fram England, and which % was taking to 
her own particular friends at Tel-el-Kébir; one of which animals was a 
beautiful Irish water-spaniel, and the other a Persian greyhound. The 
latter was intended to course and run down the gazelles in the desert. 

Both boats were tracked along the canal by camels at the trot, with their 
drivers seated on their backs as postilions. Four of these animals were 
harnessed to our large Dahabiéh, while thvee camels were found sufficient 
for the second and smaller boat. I had frequently seen private carriages 
drawn by camels at the trot in India, and this way of “ utilising” these 
“eud-chewing beasts of the desert” was by no means a novel idea, 
although thought so at the time when the late Colonel Pew, of the Bengal 
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Artillery, first “sported” a Palkee-Gharry so drawn; for the prophet 


Isaiah (ch. xxi. v. 7) alludes to this mode of propelling carriages ; but I 
had never before witnessed the extension of this “idea” to pleasure- 
barges on rivers or canals ! 

Whilst we are moving along pleasantly and smoothly by this most easy 
and agreeable as well as truly comfortable mode of travelling, 1 will just 
stop for a moment to supply an omission with reference to Bubastis.* [ 
had no sooner entered the inn at Zag-a-zig, than 1 “hastened to inquire 
of the landlord if he had any objects of antiquity to show me which had 
been dug out of the ruins of Bubastis (or Bubaste, as laid down in the 
French maps); but he had only a couple of small hronze statuettes or 
images left, having disposed of all his stock of “ antiques” to previous 
tourists at ahighly remunerating price, while he himself had purchased them 
of the poor and miserable Arab or Egyptian labourers for a mere nominal 
sum. The two small statuettes or images which he showed me repre- 
sented ancient Egyptians making an offering, and were of the same sort 
and description and size (about five or six inches in height) as those 
that are to be met with in every museum. For one of these the owner 
asked me fifty francs, and for the other thirty francs ; so I allowed him to 
retain them by him until the arrival of other less shrewd and less wary 
travellers, who were not so pucka (to borrow an Indian term) as I was 
in these small matters, and with whom, by his representations of their 
great scarceness and proportionate intrinsic value, he might do a goodly 
‘stroke of business.” 

The freshwater canal was neither very deep nor very wide, but sufh- 
ciently so for two boats to pass each other freely, whilst the depth of water 
was from five to six feet, although in some places it would shallow to four 
and a half feet. At Zag-a-zig, and indeed even beyond that place, there 
was a very active movement in the shape of heavily laden cotton-boats, all 
proceeding westwards ; and on our way from Benha the line of rail skirted 
in several places the bends of the canal, on which we frequently saw the 
white latteen sails spread out to catch the wind. These, with the empty 
boats returning for fresh cargoes, gave a pleasing animation as well as 
change to the scene, which, from the constant view of the eternal cotton- 
fields and bales, had become quite wearisome to the eye. I noticed that 
rushes and reeds, together with tamarisk bushes (which last reminded one 
of the churs on the Ganges, covered with jow), had been planted along 
the sides of the canal, to prevent the sand washing into it, and to protect 
the banks thereof. It was past nine p.M. when we arrived at the village 
of Tel-el-Kébir, where there was a large building in the course of erec- 
tion on the northern side of the canal, wnieh was more than ‘half finished, 
for ginning the cotton by steam power. There is a good business done 
here, also, in the cotton line; the oudady, or valley, having been rendered 
fertile, as well as apt, for the produce of that staple. Indeed, the ancient 
Egyptian city of On (mentioned in the book of Genesis (ch. xli. v. 45), 
and called in the Book of Jeremiah (xliii. 13) Beth-shemesh, by Ezekiel 
Aven (xxx. 17), by the Greeks Heliopolis, and by the Arabs, as well as 





* Bubastis is the Pi-biseth of Ezekiel (ch. xxx. v. 17), called in the marginal 


reference of our English Bibles Pubastum.— Vide Josephus’s Antiquities and 
Herodotus’s account of Pubastum. . 
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by the modern Egyptians, Matariyah), is said to have been the first place 
where cotton was grown. It is situated to the south-west of Tel-el- 
Kéhir, the soil being there, when duly irrigated, to this day most favour- 
able for the cultivation of that plant. 

Ever since the late Mahomed Ali had this canal dug from Zag-a-zig 
to a little beyond Tel-el-Kébir, the waters of the Nile have by means of 
irrigation fertilised the land on both sides of the canal, and have caused a 
garden to spring up in the wilderness. Wherever, however, the fresh water 
cannot reach or be made to flow up to the surface-soil by the force of manual 
labour in connexion with the sakgéhe, or Persian water-wheels, all remains 
still a desert of sand. ‘This is particularly visible immediately to the north 
of the village, where, the rising ground commencing, all vegetation ceases, 
and the Desert holds its own. This strip of land, extending for several 
miles from west to east (that is, from Zag-a-zig to about half way to 
Ismaeliya), is called the wady, or ouddy, that is, the valley; but it has not 
the appearance of being such, but rather a large plain in the desert, sur- 
rounded by sand-hills, as well as intersected by hillocks of sand. The 
distance by the canal from Zag-a-zig to Tel-el-Kébir is thirty-one kilo- 
metres, or nineteen miles and three-eighths of a mile. 

At this place we all became the guests of Monsieur and Madame Gui- 
chard, whose mansion was formerly a country-palace built by order of 
Mahomed Ali (the late viceroy) on the confines of the Desert; for until 
very lately, about two years only, the Nile water did not extend beyond 
this spot. Mahomed Said Pasha—who during his lifetime was a great 
friend, indeed, the greatest possible friend, to the ‘* Universal Suez Canal 
Company,” as well as a great and a very warm personal friend of Monsieur 
de Lesseps—presented this large mansion to this last-named gentleman, as 
a cadeau, for the very great,zeal he had shown in carrying out the scheme 
he had matured, with so much judgment and perseverance, for the cutting 
of the canal, or, as it is generally called, /2 percement de Isthme, as well 
as in recognition of the very great benefits he had conferred on the 
eastern portion of the “ laud of Egypt”’ by the system of irrigation he had 
brought to bear on the Desert itself through the introduction of the fresh- 
water canal beyond Tel-el-Kébir. On the right or south side of the 
canal there was a very fair road, broad enough for a small carriage to 
drive along, allowing room, at the same time, for donkeys or camels to 
pass ; the soil, however, being composed of a black loam, would become 
scarcely practicable after a day’s heavy rain, which, fortunately, is of un- 
frequent occurrence, although it is a well-known fact that the seasons in 
Egypt have altered within the last fifty years, rain having fallen much 
more frequently than of old, and the cold having become greater at night 
during the winter months. 

It was near eight o’clock p.m. when we crossed the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile canal, whose waters flowed rapidly past at right angles to our 
own line of passage, intermingling with those of the Zag-a-zig canal ; 
and soon after passing this spot we observed a four-wheel phaeton, drawn 
by a pair of horses, together with a saddle-horse, in waiting on the 
southern bank. No sooner had we come up with them, than Monsieur 
Guichard (who is the Régisseur- Général appointed by the “ direction” at 
Paris to receive the rents as they fall due from the Arab sheiks and fellahs 
who rent the lands in the ouady from the ‘* Compagnie Universelle”) 
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hailed the worthy president, and, after congratulating him on his safe 
arrival so far, placed either his saddle-horse or a seat in his carriage at his 
disposal, as also seats at the disposal of his friend Mrs. R. and of her father, 
The latter having preferred to remain on board the Dahabich, his daugh- 
ter availed herself of a drive to Tel-el-Kébir, whilst Monsieur de Lesseps 
mounted the horse and enjoyed a ride after the monotony of the boat. 
The president (as he was often called) is a remarkably agile equestrian, 
and is particularly fond of horse exercise, in which he takes great delight; 
and away they went, to arrange matters against our arrival, for our party 
wasa large one. As I have before observed, it was past nine P.%. when 
we reached our destination, when a walk of from six to eight minutes 
took us from the canal to the mansion, where we were all te dine and 
sleep; ari on our arrival, Monsieur de L., having first introduced the 
whole of his guests to Monsieur Guichard, next assisted that gentleman 
to do the honours of his hospitable mansion by accompanying each person 
to his respective room, and then informing him: that dinner would be 
served in a quarter of an hour. It just gave each of us time to make a 
hurried “ toilette” previous to sitting down to table. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, however, before we all sat down to dinner, 
We formed, indeed, a large party, which was graced by the presence of 
three ladies. I will endeavour to give their names. First, then, we will 
begin with Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle Guichard, Monsieur de 
Lesseps, Monsieur Lagau, Monsieur David (the two last were on the 
direction in Paris, and were both Minstres Plénipotentiaires en retraite), 
Messieurs Gioia, Sciama, and Francati (civil engineers on the line of 
works), Sir A. G., Mrs. R., Mr. L., and myself (all four English), Mon- 
sieur Liot (a gentleman holding a government appointment at Martinique), 
Monsieur Pierre (at present the manager of a French house of commerce 
at Alexandria, but who was for ten years cashier to the “ Compagnie 
Universelle”), Messieurs St. Andrée and Terrouan (the two tourists picked 
up by the way), and de Docteur Aubert-Roche, médecin-en-chef of the 
company ; total, eighteen persons. 

Dinner (and a very excellent one it was, too, being ¢out-d-fait a la 
Jrangaise) over, we all adjourned up-stairs to join the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, where those who had not the pleasure of a previous acquaint- 
ance with our kind host’s lady were duly presented to her by Monsieur 
de Lesseps. After tea had been handed round, most of the gentlemen 
smoked their cigars and cigarettes, whilst the fairer portion of the com- 
pany delighted and enchanted our auricular senses by singing some 
very pretty pieces of music, with the piano as an accompaniment. It 
was close upon midnight before we broxe up. Certainly ndbody present 
could have “fancied he was on the very coufines of the Desert, but 
rather that he had but just emerged from one of the gay and lively as 
well as elegantly furnished salons in the Chaussée d’Antin or in the 
Champs-Elysées, after the enjoyment of a soirée ravissante and 
spirituelle ! 

We had been early aroused, and had got dressed by six o'clock the 
following morning (Dee. 7), and, after partaking of some refreshment— 
for tea, coffee, and chocolate had been all prepared to suit the tastes of 
the company, as well as cakes and bread—we adjourned to our boats, 
and by half-past seven o'clock were again under weigh, towed along by 
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camels. The mansion we had just quitted was unprovided with a stair- 
case inside the house, and the only way to reach the first floor, or draw- 
ing-room apartments, was by wide stone steps outside the building, which 
led on to a balcony (or chubdotra), from which entrance was had to the 
house by an inner corridor. 

The morning air in the Desert was particularly pure and bracing, as 
well as most exhilarating to the animal spirits, and the rising sun gave 
many tints and colours to the surrounding hills of sand, causing the 
whole scene, at that early hour, to wear a most pleasing appearance, and 
magnifying the tamarisk bushes, as well as the wild and indigenous 
habiig bushes (which produced a small fruit which ripens in March 
aud April, whose taste resembles the fresh jujube berry, and are iden- 
tical with the byr bushes* so common in India) which were scattered in the 
distance, into trees, making the horizon, in an easterly direction, look as 
if the sides of the sand-hills were clothed in forest! I ought not to 
omit to state that a large garden was attached to this mansion, in which 
I observed, as we passed through it, different sorts of vegetables, besides 
several olive-trees,-vimes, date-palms, acacias, the Mimosa nilotica, orange 
as well as lemon-trees, and fig-trees, besides various cucurbitaceous 
plants ; and just outside the garden, we passed a clean and comfort- 
able-looking lower-roomed house, which had been built by the ‘* Com- 
pagnie Universelle,” but which was now rented as an hotel for the 
accommodation of travellers to and from Ismaeliya and Port Said, and 
where three of our party had had rooms bespoken for them, as there were 
not sufficient bedrooms for the unexpected addition to our party under 
Monsieur Guichard’s most hospitable roof. They gave a very favourable 
account of the comfortableness as well as cleanliness of the accommoda- 
tion they had obtained at this hotel. 

Tel-el-Kébir is as yet but a small village, scarcely more than one-fourth 
of the size of Zag-a-zig ; but the latter owes its rapid increase not only to 
its being approached from Alexandria and from Cairo by rail, as well as 
by the canal from the Nile, but also to its being a great cotton mart, 
for it had the prices of its cotton regularly quoted in the Alexandrian 
newspapers. It enjoys, moreover, the great advantages of having a 
weekly fair, or mart, held every Tuesday in the open space of ground in 
the centre of the village, and which I witnessed on the day of my arrival ; 
for it, fortunately for me, happened to be market-day. In the midst of 
the noisy and animated crowd of Arabs and Egyptians and Nubians, 
together with a small sprinkling of persons of European descent, I ob- 
served donkeys, poultry, goats, kids, sheep, camels, Indian corn, wheat, 
oats, with several baskets of the rose-coloured Egyptian lentils—(called 
in India musdol ka dal)—with sugar-canes, pale green and yellow, as 
well as the red sort (the ghunna and the ookh of India), tobacco, crockery, 
ironware, articles of clothing, besides several other things in a small way. 
Nearly all the articles exposed to view were extended on the ground, 
some on black coarse blankets, others on white sheets or on garments 
improvised for the occasion. ‘There were some few stalls, however. 

As beheld from the bustling market-place, the ruins of Bubaste formed a 
most gloomy background to that picture, reminding one of the débris of an 





* The zizyphus-jujule of botanists. 
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extinct colliery in the counties of Durham or Northumberland ; for at the 
distance of a mile to the southward a huge black-looking hill, or rather a 
monster mound of black earth, having several jagged and rugged furrows 
in its sides, denoted the site of that ancient and formerly much-renowned 
city, which contained, after Memphis, the largest temple in the days of 
the Pharaohs. This huge and dismal-looking ridge was crowned by an 
isolated plateau towards its eastern extremity, on which I ascended, the 
day of my visit, to obtain a most extensive view and prospect therefrom. 
It was a work of no little difficulty, however, as the débris was of a 
most treacherous nature; and what appeared solid and firm footing 
crumbled into fine dust on placing the feet thereon. The Arab guide, 
with the donkey from whose back I had descended on reaching the 
ruins, in trying to lead the way, when half way up, went right down 
nearly to the bottom, buried in an avalanche of earth and dust, from 
which, however, they both soon extricated themselves. 

The present Viceroy of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, had for the last two 
years in contemplation, not only to widen and deepen the canal which 
issues from the Nile above Boulag (and which, crossing the high road 
between the suburbs of Cairo and the railway-station, continued its 
course, in a northerly direction, until it joined the Charkotiiéh Canal), but 
likewise to prolong it as far as Abassiah, a village situated a short distance 
to the south-west of ‘Tel-el-Kébir, so as to act as a feeder of the fresh- 
water canal which proceeds from Zag-a-zig to Suez; but, like the Egyp- 
tians of old, the deterring of it was considered to belong to the ‘ business 
of Egypt,” for it would seem “ their strength was still to sit still” —(Isaiah, 
xxx. v. 7)—tardiness and dilatoriness in great State matters appertaining to 
the interests and well-being of the country being still the rule, and not the 
exception. Metternich’s great maxim of “ point de zele”’ is completely re- 
alised and acted upon in the “land of Egypt.” L considered myself fortunate 
in having been the first person to convey the welcome news to the worthy 
president, as soon as I joined him at Zag-a-zig, that the Viceroy had, «t 
last, determined to fulfil his promise, and that orders would be imme- 
diately given for thirty to thirty-five thousand “ fellahs”’ being put upon 
the work. This information was brought to Monsieur Venoni, the head 
of the office of the Suez Canal, after he had wished his friends good- 
bye, and left the railway platform, after having shaken hands with 
me, and wishing me a pleasant journey through the Isthmus; but no 
sooner had the train began to start than I was surprised by his running 
back to the carriage in which I was seated, and his whispering in my ear 
his particular request I should be the bearer of this piece of good news to 
Monsieur de Lesseps, and to tell him he had not time to write it, as he 
had himself that very moment only received the intelligence, which had 
been forwarded to him from one of the members of the government, but 
that he would write by that day’s post. It afforded me much pleasure to 
fulfil Monsieur Venoni’s request, and I need scarcely say the news proved 
most gratifying to the president. gs 

Our party to-day was very agreeably increased by the addition of 
Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle Guichard, the latter a young 
lady in her fourteenth year, of a very cheerful and lively disposition, and 
who had evidently made up her mind to enjoy this excursion to her 
heart’s content. 
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The portion of the freshwater canal we were now passing through 
was made by the “ Compagnie Universelle,” and, as far as the eye could 
jadge, seemed to be very scientifically executed. The raised embank- 
ment on the southern side served as a “towing”-path for the camels, 
and, being of a good width, it answered likewise as a high road for the 
passing Bedouins and Egyptian fedlahs with their donkeys. Cultivation 
was not only visible on both sides of the canal, but it was extending, 
especially to the southward, where the nature of the ground, having a 
very gentle declivity, admitted of the fresh water to flow, by means of 
narrow channels, so as to irrigate the soil, which was but until very lately 
nothing but a sandy desert. It is very evident the waters of the Nile have 
a most fecundating property. Here and there, but scattered at distant 
intervals, were small Egyptian villages, and it was plainly visible to our 
party that the owddy was attracting, gradually, a small portion of the 
agricultural population to settle down in it. This fact, of itself, was a 
very pleasing subject to consider as well as to reflect upon; and when I 
noticed a few flowers, especially roses, shining in the sun near those mud 
hovels, 1 was remmded of the words of Isaiah (ch. xxxv. v. 1), ‘ That 
the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the de- 
sert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” A more apt quotation it 
would be scarcely possible to tind. Amongst the crops L.remarked Indian 
corn, vegetables, gourds, and cotton; the latter, however, very greatly 
predominated, as being the most productive, and as yielding the best re- 
turns for the labour and money spent on its cultivation. 

The sloping banks and sides of the canal (especially on the north side, 
where no artificial or raised banks were required) were planted in several 
places with the bullrush, as well as with coarse reeds, and with the jow, 
or tamarisk-bush; and I was very agreeably surprised and delighted to 
recognise‘an old friend in the dhoob grass of India flourish by the water's 
edge most luxuriantly—it is called ¢raivasse in French. 

At half-past ten a.m. we all breakfasted on board of our respective 
Dahabiehs, “ pic-nic”’ fashion, and about noon we passed a spot on the 
north side of the canal, supposed to be the site of the ancient treasure- 
city of Raamses, where, during the excavation for the channel or bed of 
the modern canal, a large ‘statue was discovered, which was imagined to 
be that of “ Raamses the Great,’’ and which had been allowed to re- 
main there, and had not been removed at the period of our passage. 
Several of our party much wished to go and inspect it; but, unfortunately, 
the delay it would have occasioned prevented our curiosity being gra- 
tified, as time was an object, and, moreover, it was not down in our 
day’s programme ! 

The site of the other twin treasure-city, called Pithoum (Exod. i. 11), 
was, with some stronger show of reason, supposed to be close to the 
modern village of Abassiah, which lies east by south of the ruins of 
Bubaste, and where there are mounds and ruins, called by the modern 
Egyptians Zel-el-Thoum (query, mounds of Pi (?) Thoum?). 

We are told it was from Rameses that the “ children of Israel” first 
broke ground on their quitting the land of Goshen for that of Canaan 
(Exodus xii. 37). Near this place is the dry bed of the Lake Maxama. A 
voyage through the ancient land of Goshen by a comfortable pleasure-boat, 
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with a large and most agreeable and merry party, and drawn along by 
camels, was certainly an event which had its great novelty and its entire 
freshness for its great recommendation. We next passed by a station, 
on the south side of the canal, consisting of two or three huts, and called 
Makfar, where, in the course of time, cultivators will come and take root 
from Salaith, a town to the northward, and which is on the high road 
from Cairo to Gaza by the short desert. About half-past one p.m. we 
passed on our right hand the junction canal, which wends its way to 
Suez, across which a wooden bridge had been thrown for the passing of 
camels and wayfarers ; and at half-past two P.M. we arrived at Ismaeliya, 
a rising town in the heart of the Desert, and which is the half-way station 
of the maritime canal, which is to connect the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. ‘This proved to all of us a most pleasant day’s journey. We 
were just seven hours on the way, while the total distance by the canal 
was forty kilometres, or twenty-five English miles; the width of the canal 
was twenty metres, or about sixty-five English feet (at highest surface, 
when the canal is quite full, for when we passed through it the waters 
were low), and its depth varied from one and a half to, m some few 
places, two metres, or from nearly five to six feet and a half. 

At the distance of a couple of miles or so from the town, Monsieur 
Viller, one of the chief engineers of the canal-works, and residing at 
Ismaeliya, accompanied by a couple of other gentlemen, met us, having 
ridden out to welcome the president ; and as the latter’s own Arab horse 
was also in waiting, our active and lively host went ashore, and enjoyed 
a race with Monsieur Viller back to Ismaeliya; but Monsieur Viller, 
being a heavy man, was soon distanced. Our Dahabichs had no sooner 
arrived at the landing-place, than there stood our hospitable and kind- 
hearted host awaiting us; he had ridden on in advance of us to make 
arrangements for an extra large party, and had now returned to do tlie 
honours in person to his guests, and to apportion them all off to their 
respective quarters under the charge of persons appointed to escort them, 
as well as to see to their baggage; which being done, he offered his arm to 
Madame Guichard, and led the way to his own chalet, or Swiss cottage, 
in which, with the addition of Sir A. G. and Monsieur Lagau, they 
were soon comfortably installed. Five of us had sleeping apartments 
assigned in a handsome building recently constructed by the “ Com- 
pagnie Universelle,” and rented as an hotel. This building stood 
on, perhaps, the most commanding site at Ismaeliya ; its facade had 
a southern aspect, and on the first (or upper) floor there was a fine roomy 
verandah, or covered balcony, from which a view of the whole of tlie 
basin of the Lake Timsah, less than a mile distant, as well as of the lofty 
range of mountains a little to the westward of Suez, called Gebel Attaka, 

ras obtained. Ismaeliya is a place that cannot fail, ere long, “to take” 
(as the saying is) with the public, and already several handsome and com- 
modious houses have been erected, belonging to the staff engaged on the 
works of the maritime canal. Next to Monsieur de Lesseps’s picturesque 
Swiss chalet, the visitor is struck with the appearance of the hotel, as well 
as with the residences of Monsieur Voisin. chief engineer for the whole 
line of works (then absent in Paris), of Monsieur Sciama, of Monsieur 
Viller (both chief civil engineers in their respective departments), and 
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of Doctor Louis Companio, the physician appointed by the “compagnie” 
to superintend the hospital, and to visit the sick employés at Ismaetiya, 
The doctor, whose father has lately published a very interesting work 
on the “ Natural History of the Département des Pyrénées Orientales” 
(1864), was himself a great horticulturist, and had succeeded in raising 
very fine melons, as well as green peas (from the sort known as the 
« Prince Albert’s) and some young potatoes of an excellent flavour, 
from his but lately formed garden. There were also, at least, a dozen 
other very nice and neat-looking residences, some of which had small 

rdens attached to them, besides a post-office and a té/égraphe-burean, 
which last was in connexion with the whole civilised world. There was 
a daily letter-post to Cairo and Port Said, as well as to Alexandria. All 
this must be acknowledged to be progress! __ 

This town was called Ismaeliya, in honour of the present Viceroy ; the 
name was equally pleasing (so Monsieur de Lesseps informed us) to the 
Bedouins, or “ Children of the Desert,” since they had a tradition that it 
was somewhere in this neighbourhood Hagar wandered with her child 
Ishmael, when she was sent forth by Abraham.* There was a small 
Roman Catholic church, a neat but simple structure, as well as a mosque 
for the Mahommedan population. In the expectation of a visit from the 
Viceroy, a triumphal arch had been improvised, and ‘ mounted” with 
cross Jaths or battens of deal, the whole painted of a red colour, picked 
out with blue, whereon to place small lamps for an illumination, 

Ismaeliya was well supplied with abundance of fresh water from the 
Nile canal, by means of several conduits. It was divided into two 
quarters, that of the Europeans being to the eastward, while the Arab 
town was to the westward. As may be imagined, it was very dry and 
well drained, and ought to prove a healthy place. Trees had been 
planted in all the gardens, especially mimosas, acacias, palma christi, 
tamarisks, and a few other kinds whose names have escaped me. Flowers 
were very conspicuous in every garden. 

After taking a stroll about the place, we all met at dinner at Monsieur 
de Lesseps’s house, where our party of eighteen was further increased by 
the presence of Monsieur Viller, Dr. Companio, Monsieur Geyler (Agent 
des Transports), and another gentleman whose name | have forgotten, 
making a total of two-and-twenty. ‘The table was adorned with two large 
vases, filled with enormous bouquets of choice flowers—a sight in itself in 
the heart of the Desert! and which was the admiration as well as the 
astonishment of all eyes; and then the dinner was as abundant as it was 
excellent, the great wonder being where all so many good things could 
have come from. 

Previous to sitting down to dinner (about three p.M., as our kind host 
informed us in the course of the evening), Monsieur de Lesseps received 
a telegraphic despatch from Paris, in answer to the one he had forwarded 
from Alexandria the morning previous, just before he started for Zag-a- 
zig! and that same evening he received the official announcement, by 


* Ishmael, we are told, dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and that his mother 
took him a wife out of the land of Egypt (Genesis xxi. 21). 
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letter, from the Egyptian government that the Viceroy had given orders 
for thirty thousand labourers to be set to work upon the new canal ; the 
fellahs, or workmen, carrying out the plans furnished to the Egyptian 
civil engineers by the French staff of civil engineers and hydrographer’s 
department, in connexion with and attached to the Suez Maritime Canal- 
works. 

In our voyage through the Desert, the only natural vegetation we re- 
marked was a sort of “ camel’s thorn” bush, the habig (or byr of India), 
and the tamarisk shrub. 

I have had so many different things to touch upon, as well as so man 
varied subjects to allude to, during this day’s most delightful journey, 
that I find I have not as yet noticed one very interesting and particular 
feature which presented itself to all our anxious gaze; and this was, that, 
during our voyage from Tel-el-Kébir to Ismaeliya, the civil engineers 
attached to the staff of the Suez Canal Company pointed out to us the 
remains of the ancient canal which existed in the days of the Pharaohs, 
the old embankments of which were here and there distinctly visible on 
our left hand as well as on our right, and which were close to, and 
in some places parallel with, the line of the present or modern canal. 
We had ocular evidence, also, as we proceeded, of the line of the an- 
cient canal which connected the Red Sea with the Nile. This fact 
admitted of no mistake—there was no mirage in this case !—for tlie 
outline, embankments, and ancient bed or trenches thereof were but 
too visible to all our party. Now this canal is the one that is considered 
to have been the same of which Herodotus has left us an account, 
having been commenced by Pharaoh Necos, son of Psammeticus, when 
eighty thousand labourers perished in excavating it, as far back as six 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian era, and which was com- 
pleted by Darius (son of Hystaspes) after the Persians had taken pos- 
session of Egypt. Herodotus was an eye-witness of what he has re- 
lated, when he visited this canal (which was then in full activity) fifty 
years after Darius’s death.* 


* Vide “ Conférence} de la Rue de la Paix—Entretiens sur le Canal de Suez,” 
p. 5. Par Ferdinand de Lesseps. Paris: 1864. 








